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PHAYRE 


A STORY OF THE GARIBALDIAN 


BY TIGHE HOPKINS, AUTHOR oF “ 





PHENTON : 


REVOLUTION. 


TWIXT LOVE AND buTY” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—BESIDE A BIER AT VESPERS, s 








HE FEARED TO MOVE LEST THE SPELL SHOULD BREAK. 


HE church, when Phayre entered it, though 
not absolutely still, seemed grave-like in its 
silence after the clamour that filled the 

street; the half-light of early evening, which 
scarcely penetrated the recesses of the numerous 
small chapels along either aisle, seemed pallid 
after the glare without. The air, charged with 
the heavy odour of incense, was dull and warm ; 
but Phayre shivered from head to foot as he stood 
beside the font of holy water just inside the door, 
staring vacantly before him, his senses so little 
responsive to the scene that he was hardly con- 
scious of his surroundings. An attendant priest, 
seeing this strange figure, so still and rigid that its 
air and posture were trance-like, approached and 
spoke something in the nature of a question. 
Phayre stared at the priest and tried to answer 
him, but though his lips moved no answer came 


from them. The soldier to whom he had spoken 
in the crowd, and who had followed him into the 
church, was standing behind him. This man 
beckoned to the priest and whispered something 
in his ear. A brief conversation in an under- 
tone followed between the priest and the soldier, 
then the priest went away, his sandalled feet 
shuffling over the stone floor; and returning in a 
few moments, signed to the soldier to follow him. 

Phayre never moved from his place beside the 
font, and neither spoke nor gave any sign of intel- 
ligence, but stood there with his eyes fixed upon 
the great dim space before him; seeing as in a 
waking dream the figures of people kneeling to 
and getting up from their prayers; the shrine: 
with their carved and gilded effigies of saints, and 


| silver candlesticks, and flowers; the great marble 


pulpit in the distance, and beyond it the high 
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altar, upon the gaudy panoply of which the light 
fell tinted through the painted window behind it. 
These things he saw without regarding them; and 
the noiseless life of the church, half-secular and 
half-religious, moved all around him, making no 
clear impression on his sight or hearing. He 
never stirred from where he stood. 

In a minute or two the soldier came back alone, 
and motioned Phayreto accompany him. Phayre, 
whose limbs were like lead, followed his guide 
along one of the vaulted aisles in the direction 
of the high altar. It was the hour of vespers, and 
the priests were chanting the service in one of the 
side chapels. Another of these small oratories 
had been screened off by means of a curtain from 
the rest of the church, and here the soldier 
stopped. 

“She is there, signor,” he whispered, and drew 
aside the curtain for Phayre to enter. Phayre 
went in alone, and the curtain fell behind him. 

Nothing could be heard here but little snatches 
of the vesper music from the adjoining chapel, 
and the place received its only light from a trio of 
wax candles burning at the head of a rude bier which 
stood against one of the walls. At the foot of the 
bier a nun sat with her arms crossed upon her 
breast ; she rose as Phayre entered, and murmuring 
some soft word of compassion, with her eyes full 
of tears, she passed silently out of the chapel. 

Phayre, stony and pale, moved to the side of 
the bier; emotion frozen in him at thesight. Yet 
at present he saw nothing but the outline of the 
figure which lay so quiet there, for it had been 
covered all over with some white garment. This 
was apparently a surplice taken from one of the 
priests to serve the purpose of a shroud, and there 
was ared stain on it, just over the heart. The 
still presence underneath the shroud seemed to fill 
all the chapel; where death reigns, he is felt to be 
an actual existence, and the only one. Strangely 
too, the one that looks on death feels himself to 
be the real victim; the victory is over him, not 
over the placid form which shows a majesty that 
life cannot rival. 

Phayre stood beside the bier as weak and help- 
less as a child, and durst not put out his hand to 
draw the covering from the face. 

Until he looked on that, he would believe that 
some other than Giulietta lay there. Delusion 
full of pity! he doubted not that Giulietta, and no 
other, lay dead before him. Gazing he stood, 
until by some soft and subtle influence that 
appeared to issue from the shrouded figure upon 
which his look was set, he began to be subdued 
and calmer in spirit. Then finally conquered, he 
knew not how or by what, and in utter resistless- 
ness of being, he sank upon his knees beside the 
bier. He uttered no prayer, for no strength of 
utterance was in him; but he yearned in soul, as 
one who would pray (though he knew not for what) 
if the power were given. Without, the vesper chant 
rose statelier as the service drew to an end. It 
sounded in his ears with increased spiritual signi- 
ficance. It touched, and then enwrapt his heart, 
as music of such a kind may do at such an hour, 
thrilling and lifting him to contemplation of a 
saintly Giulietta, whose spirit it might be sweet 








and good to know and commune with. If by some 
token he could know that that were possible ! 

He opened his eyes, and believed that the token 
had been sent, for the curtain at the entrance to 
the chapel was lifted, and a vision of Giulietta 
appeared in the doorway. Phayre, almost rapt 
out of himself with. wonder and with awe, stood 
up and gazed upon the figure. The music had 
suddenly ceased in the neighbouring chapel, and 
the whole church was silent. Silent those two 
gazed on one another; the lover and (as he 
believed) the image of his dead mistress. Could 
death look so like to life? Could spirit, parted 
from the flesh, take on a shape so like to mortal ? 

Half-doubting, Phayre turned again to the bier 
to know for sure that it still held its burden. Yes, 
the quiet form lay there, outstretched beneath 
the cover, the hands folded crosswise upon the 
bosom. 

The figure within the curtain moved and came 
towards him. If Giulietta were indeed dead upon 
the bier, whose form was this? It stayed a pace 
or two from him. Whose eyes shone thus upon 
him if not Giulietta’s ? Speechless, uncertain of 
his own reality, he feared to move lest the spell 
should break and the vision vanish from before 
him. 

The lips moved. ‘“‘ Why do you look so strangely 
at me ?” 

‘Tell me first,” he said, “‘ who are you?” 

“Do you not know me, Phayre ?” 

“You speak my name, you call me Phayre ; but 
do you live ? are you not some spirit ?” 

“Whose spirit, Phayre ?” 

** Giulietta’s.” 

“‘T am Giulietta herself.” 

‘“* No,” he answered, fearfully ; ‘‘ you cannot be 
Giulietta !” 

** Why do you say that, Phayre ?” 

He made a motion with his hand towards the 
bier. ‘‘Giuliétta is there!” 

She touched his hand with hers; it was warm 
and lifelike, he even felt it quiver as his own 
closed upon it. He could see life beating in her 
cheeks. Trembling, he turned from her, and for 
the first time drew the white cloth from the face of 
the dead. 

He saw there the beautiful, grave features of a 
girl about Giulietta’s own age, and strikingly like 
her. All marks of the death-struggle had faded 
from the face, death had rather given a chisel-like 
distinctness to its pure and lovely lines. A won- 
dering admiration at the glory death could show 
was the first feeling which the face evoked. But 
was it Giulietta’s face, or some other's? He 
looked again at the breathing form beside him, 
then, with a bursting sob, clutched it to his heart, 
and cried, ‘‘Giulietta, Giulietta! tell me again 
that you are Giulietta!” 

“TI am Giulietta, Phayre. Would you have me 
any other ?” 

Her heart throbbed at his, it was no ghost he 
held. He put her from him at arm’s length, his 
face wet with tears. 

“Listen,” he said. ‘‘ They told me Giulietta 
was dead, and brought me here to find her. I do 
not know how long I have been here. Something 
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held back my hand every time that I tried to do 
what I have just done—to look upon the face of 
her who lies there, and I said, ‘ Giulietta is not 
there till I have seen her.’ A moment since my 
senses seemed to leave me, I thought that I was 
swooning, and when I looked up again and saw 
you before me I said, ‘This is the spirit of 
Giulietta, which God has sent to comfort me.’ 
Sweet, do you ask me now if I wish you another 
than Giulietta ?” 

“Oh, how dear your voice is to me!” she said, 
in her own Italian tongue. “What a strange, 
strange meeting, Phayre—my Phayre! I seem 
indeed, to myself, to have come back from death 
to life, for I have been dead all these weeks. I 
went to the Volturno and watched all the battle, 
and tried so hard to see you. I knewthat you had 
lived through it, for yesterday, when I was return- 
ing, I heard some of the soldiers praising you for 
some brave thing you had done. What was it, 
Phayre ? Oh, it is wrong to be happy here beside 
this poor dead girl, but I am happy! Speak to me 
again! Be angry with me for my foolish wicked- 
ness!” 

All this she poured out in her low tones, which, 
deepened by passion, made the rich Southern 
tongue musical beyond itself. Phayre heard her 
voice like an echo from a world of love unseen. 
But she looked at him to speak. 

He smiled at her, caressing her, and said : 

“If for forgiveness you would plead so, could 
one forgive you ever? But what of me? Do 
not I need forgiveness more than you ?” 

“‘No; I have read your letters. I did wrong 
to have so little faith in you. But let us go, 
Phayre; we ought not to be talking so in Holy 
Church, and in the presence of the dead. Do 
you not know where we are? This church is 
quite close to our lodgings. I came in to 
vespers this evening by one of the side doors, 
knowing nothing of what had happened. One of 
your soldiers saw me just as I came in; he turned 
as white as the wall there, and crossed himself, 
and looked at me as if I were a ghost. He 
almost ran from me when I went up to ask what 
frightened him in me. He told me then that the 
people outside believed that I had just been killed, 
and then he told me that you were here. But let 
us go to my mother—to our mother, Phayre.” 

Before they quitted the chapel, however, she 
knelt down beside the sleeping figure on the bier 
and prayed a moment, as in her church they 
prayed, for the soul that had gone from that 
beautiful frame; then pressed a kiss upon the 
marble face, and covered it over again. 

““She has died for me,” thought Giulietta. 
“Who was she, I wonder? Is she not most 
beautiful ? I pray God she had neither mother 
nor lover as I have.” 

Yes, what innocent beautiful was she, lying 
there upon her death-couch, whom death had 
changed into a thing fairer than life? Would it 
be that, as Phayre had gone into the chapel, seek- 
ing his Giulietta, some other would enter by-and- 
by seeking Aer? For him, when he put back the 
shroud from the face, there would be recognition, 
Without hope or doubt beyond. This one he 





would be seeking, and would find her—asleep 
thus. 

As they passed out of the chapel, Phayre, un- 
noticed by Giulietta, stooped and picked up some 
shining thing lying in the shadow of the bier, 
which he had not seen before. It was a dagger, 
stained with blood, and if not the one that 
Oliviero Poppi had tried to sheath in him the 
night before, this was certainly its fellow. 


CHAPTER XXV.—OF MISS PHENTON AND ANOTHER. 


URING the three weeks just disposed of, 
Laura neither saw nor had word from 
Phayre. To the reader, his non-appearance 

and his silence are accounted for, but Cousin 
Laura was left to draw conclusions for herself. 
She drew them with her habitual promptness and 
acumen. Phayre’s protracted silence was intended 
to tell her what she had refused to let him tell by 
word of mouth. 

In the middle of this period came the letter, 
forwarded from England, in which Phayre had 
disclosed himself to her immediately on the ac- 
ceptance of his love by Giulietta. The declara- 


tion which the letter contained was now no news - 


to Laura, nor was the balance of her feelings 
disturbed by the fraction of a degree on reading 
in black.and white what she had already read 
as plainly by other aids. She had lost a lover 
whom she had never loved: that was it in little. 

We saw her lately putting forth her arts to 
snare this lover again. It was the impulse ofa 
moment’s fascination. Had Phayre submitted 
himself, or shown a hesitation that way, it is likely 
that she would have ceased her wiles at once, 
finding him, as of old, too easy a prey. For she 
had quickly felt that there was no cheating herself 
into the notion that she really loved him one 
whit more ardently than she had done before— 
that is to say, that she loved him at all. 

It was the material loss involved in Phayre’s 
defection, towards which her thoughts were 
naturally and inevitably impelled. Mistress of 
Knyveton Hall she would pow never be. But 
then her affections had not at any time centred 
themselves in the small distinctions which alone 
belonged to such a position. To the slightly 
contemptuous fancy of Miss Phenton, the celebrity 
of the squire’s lady—limited by the parish bounds 
—had generally presented itself as the reductio ad 
absurdum of social renown. 

Travel had fed her instinctive appetite for 
conquest in a larger field. Where she was at 
present settled, her genius for society had found 
an agreeable and promising sphere. The beau- 
tiful cousin of il Signor Capitano Phenton was 
already a personage in the swelling Garibal- 
dian clan in Naples. With wit to perceive and 
to gauge the social possibilities of the new revolu- 
tionary era, she found herself well placed in the 
Neapolitan capital. But she looked beyond the 
Garibaldians for the realisation of her pet imagin- 
ings. Garibaldian or other dictatorships were 
very well in their way, pending a proper and con- 
stitutional settlement of affairs, but Miss Phenton’s 
fancy was for a King and a Court @ da mode. 
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The Mazzinians assured her that the days of a 
Republic were at hand, but Miss Phenton judged 
as shrewdly in politics as in her private interests ; 
and she told her sa/on that, whether they liked it 
or no, Italy would shortly be one kingdom under 
Victor Emmanuel. Under a duly-accredited 
Monarchical regime Miss Phenton was conscious 
of her capacity, as she recognised her ambition, 
to become a leader of society in a reconstructed 
and regenerated Naples. But there was an ob- 
stacle, however trifling. What of papa? Papa, 
however, need not be consulted for the present. 

These matters had been well revolved in the 
lady’s mind before the letter arrived which caused 
the name of her quondam lover to be erased, once 
and for all, from her tablets. It is not to be con- 
cluded that she felt the slightest irritation or 
unkindness against Phayre. No petty malice 
was in her. She could scheme somewhat cruelly 
to displace a rival, but this was always the result 
of deliberate forethought; she never suffered her 
amour propre to be wounded, and she never felt 
enmity against an antagonist. What Phayre had 
done she had thought it likely that he might do, 
and she was not jealous of or angry with him for 
having done it. As Scamozzi had conjectured, 
she was even flattered a little at the success of 
her prediction. 

More than all, however, she was conscious 
of her gift to excel in a vdé/e that pleased her 
better than the one which she now cordially 
resigned. Credible or not, she had been less 
than a fortnight in Naples when she received, and 
declined, two offers of marriage from officers of 
note in the Garibaldian army; gentlemen of no 
great fortune it is true, but with great swords 
trailing at their neels, and the marks of honour- 
able wounds, and considerable facility in the 
language of compliment. 

But looming more distinctly than any other on 
Miss Phenton’s horizon, during these days at 
Naples, was the gallant figure of Scamozzi. He, 
as has been seen, was attached to the guard left 
in charge of the city, and did not quit that post 
until the night before the battle of the Volturno. 
Thus he was nearly three weeks in Naples, and 
during that period the assiduous cicerone of Miss 
Phenton and her papa. 

The best and most womanly side of Laura’s 
nature had always showed itself in her relations 
with Scamozzi. She knew him first a stricken 
refugee, with hunger impressed upon his hand- 
some face, and nothing left to him but his 
patriotism and his pride. She had given him her 
hand in those days, without the substance or the 
show of patronage, and she had been his ideal 
Englishwoman ever since. The memory of those 
years of exile, sweetened by a friendship which 
had been both generous and true on Laura’s part, 
could not but bring something of added warmth 
to their relations now that they could meet on 
terms of absolute equality. Or if not of absolute 


equality, it was that the balance had perhaps 
shifted in favour of Scamozzi. 

To his title of Count he added now the not less 
ennobling one of Colonel in the Army of Libera- 
tion. 


The poorest, most footsore, and raggedest 














wearer of the red shirt in the ranks of Garibaldi hac. 
become a hero in the eyes of Italy; doubly so those 
leaders of his corps who, like Scamozzi, having 
fought with him at Rome in ’48, had since then 
known exile or imprisonment, or both, for the dear 
Italian cause, and had rallied again to the standard 
of their Chief in this his crowning effort to set his 
country free. The war over, these men might 
betake themselves whither they pleased; fame 
was already assured to them, their names were 
among those of Italy’s redeemers. 

But even this was not Scamozzi’s all. He had 
had intimation that the estate and fortune which 
had been confiscated at the time of his imprison- 
ment were to be restored to him. This, it is true, 
would not enable him to show the rent-roll of the 
Squire of Knyveton, but it would put him again 
in possession of what counted for great riches in 
Italy. 

Upon this subject Scamozzi had received the 
emphatic congratulations of Miss Phenton. A 
certain gay and altogether charming intimacy 
developed itself between them. It was at all 
times necessary to Miss Phenton’s happiness that 
amongst her attendant squires, let them be many 
or few, there should be one on whom she could 
confer the distinction of especial favour. Sca- 
mozzi seemed not unambitious of the post of 
favourite, as she on her part seemed not unwilling 
to see him in possession of it. She could not 
suspect him of treachery to his absent friend, for 
(besides that he had proved his loyalty of old) she 
knew the footing on which he stood with Phayre 
to be such that he must long since have been 
admitted to her cousin’s confidence respecting 
the change in his affections. But upon this sub- 
ject very little was said between them. Scamozzi, 
however, was all the while silently working in 
Phayre’s behalf, and she knew it, and thought the 
better of him. 

One day, that there might be no further reserve 
between them regarding Phayre and his estrange- 
ment, she said, ‘‘ I have just received a letter from 
Phayre, forwarded from England. I wonder, 
Count, whether you know anything of its con- 
tents ?” 

“In effect I do,” returned Scamozzi, frankly. 

“You see how bravely I bear the blow, Count. 
What it is to live in an atmosphere of heroism! 
My smelling-salts are six feet away from me on 
the table there, but I do not ask you for them.” 

Scamozzi thought this a subject which did not 
admit of flippancy, and merely bowed and looked 
grave. 

““You do not approve my tone, Count. Come, 
scold me; you know I always receive your lectures 
most dutifully.” 

‘* Pardon me,” said Scamozzi, smiling in spite 
of himself. ‘I only take the liberty to think that 
you and Phayre should still be friends.” 

He could presume to say this, knowing well that 
her heart was in no way concerned in the matter. 

‘I have a great regard for Phayre,” she replied, 
in a tone which signified that, so far as that topic 
was concerned, the conversation was ended. 

But open reference to this subject had broken 
new ground between them. Scamozzi’s position 
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was now unequivocal. Whilst it was still un- 
declared on Laura’s part that her cousin had 
ceased to be her lover, Scamozzi—though he 
knew the fact as well as she did—had stood 
between the two, the friend of both, seeking to 
soften her towards him, seeking at the same time 
to show her that Phayre could not be won again, 
and seeking finally to assure her (if she needed 
such assurance) that there were yet hearts to 
choose from. 

But now that it was clearly established that 
those “fresh woods and pastures new” whither 
Phayre had roamed were to be his final resting- 
place—that, in a word, Phayre was no longer 
to be taken into account in estimations of Miss 
Phenton’s future—Scamozzi was relieved of re- 
sponsibility on his friend’s account. More than 
this, he saw that Phayre’s interests would be best 
consulted now by whomsoever should proceed 
forthwith to lay relentless siege to Miss Phenton. 
Some one with whom Scamozzi was on the best of 
terms sat down accordingly in most determined 
style before that fair and tempting citadel. 


One day she said to Scamozzi, ‘‘ Count, I want 
you to take me to see the dreadful Bourbon 
prisons which every one is talking about. I am 
told that a sight of those places is the only thing 
that is needed to confirm me in my enmity to 
Bourbonism. I must have a king, as you know, 
but I want to feel quite sure that Bomba is not my 
man. Then I shall be in a proper frame of mind 
to receive Victor Emmanuel. Will you take me 
to the prisons ?” 

“It is solely out of respect for the signorina’s 
nerves that I have not already taken her,” replied 
the Count. 

“Thank you, Count ; but if you will endeavour 
to think of me for the present as a mere politician 
you will be relieved of all anxiety on the score of 
my nerves.” 

“Tt is impossible!” replied Scamozzi, with his 
beautiful bow. 

He procured an order to visit the prisons, and 
they set out. They went first to the famous Castle 
of St. Elmo, fortress and prison in one, a place 
notorious throughout Europe. St. Elmo was not 
less dreaded than loathed by the Neapolitans, for 
the sufficient reason that none of them durst 
approach it, since the sentinels’ order to fire 
applied to each and every comer. It was but a 
few days since, on Garibaldi’s entry, the populace 
had rushed here, as to the storming of another 
Bastille, torn down the Bourbon arms from every 
gateway, and turned all the cannon inward. ; 

Preceded bya gaoler, Scamozzi led Laura through 
winding passages, all bomb-proof, with walls of 
such thickness that chambers had been con- 
structed in them which were scarcely to be 
detected from the outside. They were uniformly 
furnished with a narrow stone platform (whereon 
the prisoner might take his ease by sitting or 
lying), and nothing else. 

“* But they seem to have given the poor creatures 
as much air as possible,” observed Miss Phenton, 
pointing to large slits in the doors or walls of some 
of the cells, 








Scamozzi, with a smile, translated this remark 
to the gaoler, who shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed. 

‘‘These slits, my dear lady,” said Scamozzi, 
‘‘were to admit hand-grenades; so that, should 
trouble arise in the prison, the prisoners might be 
disposed of as simply as possible. But show us 
the dungeons,” he said to the gaoler, “ we have 
seen nothing yet.” 

But the gaoler replied that the dungeons (ex- 
tending far beneath the city, which had witnessed 
a variety of experiments in prison discipline that 
were never fully believed in save by the victims 
themselves and their tormentors) had been effectu- 
ally closed by the governor a day or two before he 
took his departure. 

“Well then, we must go elsewhere,” said Sca- 
mozzi. ‘‘ Drive us to the Prefettura,” he told the 
coachman, when they had re-entered their car- 
riage. 

The Prefettura was a place of temporary con- 
finement for political prisoners, where, not yet 


condemned, they were shut up with criminals of 


the lowest class. Through a low stone archway 
they were taken to a room almost totally dark, 
measuring about twelve feet either way. It had 
just been cleansed, but a smell remained which 
made Laura feel uncomfortable. ‘‘ This is but 
the ante-room,” said Scamozzi, as they crossed to 
another chamber of the same dimensions, where 
neither light nor air had entrance. Nine feet was 
the elevation in the highest part of the cell, and 
at a distance of a few feet from the door the 
roof sloped downwards until it touched the stone 
floor. 

“There were many here,” said the gaoler. 
‘“‘ They found it rather warm in the summer time. 
But, favorisca (favour me), come this way.” He 
led them across the prison yard, and presently 
another door was opened. But here Laura shrank 
back with a gesture and exclamation of horror; 
and Scamozzi having put his head inside, signed 
to the gaoler to close the door at once. 

“T will not believe,” said Laura in Italian, 
“that prisoners were kept in there.” 

“Excellency, I do assure you,” said the gaoler. 
“‘ But only for short whiles; we had to take them 
out from the rats.” 

Laura turned to Scamozzi with a graver face 
than she had ever shown to him before. 

** Count,” she said, “ is it possible—was it ina 
place like any of these that you were confined ?” 

‘“‘ Not here,” replied Scamozzi. ‘‘ But we will 
go to my quarters if you like.” 

She looked at him, with a certain paleness, 
hesitated, and then replied, “‘ Yes, take me there.” 

They went to S. Maria Apparente, the third 
circle of the famous Neapolitan /nferno, standing 
high above the bay, whose wondrous panorama it 
commanded. A long flight of steps led upwards 
from the gateway to the inner door. They saw 
here in one corridor the cell which Poerio occu- 
pied during his trial, the window barred and 
locked, a filthy mattress his only furniture. On 
the walls of other cells the prisoners (all these 
were political prisoners, imprisoned chiefly for 
their sympathy with the doctrines of Liberalism) 
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had scrawled—often with their blood—little notes, 
or prayers for deliverance. 

“* Sepolto vivo per quattro mesi in questo carcere’ 
(Buried alive in this prison four months) ran 
one memorandum; and another: ‘‘ OA fossa da 
morte ricongiungermt alla mia diletta Madre che mi 
attende in cielo: mio Dio, ho troppo, troppo sofferto !” 
(Oh, that death may reunite me to my beloved 
mother who waits for me in heaven: my God, I 
have suffered too much, too much!) “ Vergine 
Immacolata, liberate quest’ uomo innocente” (Vir- 
gin Immaculate, release this innocent man) ran 
a third. 

“IT see we are not all politician yet; we have 
some nerves left,” said Scamozzi, observing 
Laura’s emotion as they conned these plaintive 
records of the life once lived in S. Maria 
Apparente. 

A sort of stone box was shown next, in which a 
priest had been penned for upwards of a year, 
unable in all that time to stand upright. 

The gaoler then said that he had shown them 
all. 

““No, my friend,” returned Scamozzi, ‘ you 
have not shown us the subterranean gallery.” 

They were descending the staircase, and at the 
bottom Scamozzi pointed toa heavy door screened 
by the principal gateway of the prison. 

The gaoler protested that no prisoners had 
ever been kept in there. 

“* Basta!” exclaimed Scamozzi; “I myself 
passed handcuffed through that door eleven years 
ago. Come, open it; it is by no means as bad as 
what we have already seen.” 

The gaoler sent one of his attendants for a key, 
and the door was opened. It led into a long dim 
gallery, where the air was raw and chill in those 
September dog-days. Tokens of various sorts 
that the place had been very recently inhabited 
gave the lie to the gaoler’s protestations. 

At the end of the gallery Scamozzi stopped 
beside a small cell hewn out of one of the massive 
walls. 

‘“* Here, I think, is my old home,” he said. The 
door stood unlocked, and he pushed it open. 
‘‘Come in,” said the Count to his companion. 
‘There is nothing dreadful here. I remember a 
mouse, but there were no rats.” 

Laura followed him into the cell, a little grey 
tomb about thirteen or fourteen feet square, which 
was lighted solely by means of a slit in the door. 
When the door was pushed to, the epithet tomb 
was both seen and felt to be nothing fanciful. 

‘“Oh! Count, Count, were you really here 
shut in here from the beautiful world that we 
have just looked down upon—the sky, and the sun, 
and the sea, that you love so much; and nothing 
for your eyes to rest on day or night but these 
four cruel walls, and never a sound to reach 
you?” 

“‘Here indeed I lived, Signorina Laura, two 
years four months and three days. See how I 
raved upon the wall there!” 

He pointed to some writing faintly scratched 
upon the wall opposite to them, and, going over, 
she stooped down and read in the struggling light 
the beautiful line of Dante : 


, 


















Jn la sua volontade 2 nostra pace. 
In His will is our peace, 


and underneath it his name and a date: “ Luigi 
Scamozzi, June, 1850.” 

When she had read the line, she said nothing, 
but looked exceedingly willing to cry. 

“ Ma, é tutto obbliato ! (But that’s all forgotten !) 
And I have nothing toregret. Come, Miss Phen- 
ton, you are quite pale. You are tired, and | 
have shown you too many horrors; but you know 
now why we rose against the Bourbon. Let us 
go home, you are very tired.” 

He drove her home, and she was amazingly 
quiet all the way. This was the day before the 
Volturno, and early in the evening Scamozzi 
took his leave in order to proceed to Caserta. In 
saying good-bye he took the opportunity, generous 
Count that he was, to speak a very earnest word 
in behalf of that bold person lately mentioned. 


After he had gone, she was sitting in medita- 
tion on the balcony, when, turning her head, she 
said, idly, to her papa, ‘‘ Would you like to remain 
in Italy, papa ?” 

**No, my dear, I certainly should not.” 

**On no consideration, papa ?” 

“On no consideration whatever, my dear. 
How can you possibly ask me such a thing ?” 

“Because I am thinking, papa, that circum- 
stances may render it necessary for me to remain.” 

To follow up this conversation would be to 
advance a step too rapidly in the story. 

Before she retired that evening, Cousin Laura 
wrote the following note to Phayre, and sent it to 
the palace, that he might have it on his return to 
Naples. 

“‘T have had yourletter, my dear Phayre. After 
reading it, I see no reason why you should desert 
me entirely. If I may express a wish of my own, 
it is that this shall make no difference between 
us. Come safely through the battle, and then 
come and see your Cousin 

“ LAURA.” 

We are back now to the day which had been 
at once so terrible and so glad a one to Phayre. 
It happened that Scamozzi also returned to Naples 
that day, and, having discharged a mission of 
Garibaldi’s, went straight to Mr. Phenton’s lodg- 
ings in the Toledo. When he arrived at the 
palace again in the evening he found his young 
captain, who, as we know, had a wonderful story 
to tell him. 

The night was far gone before Phayre was calm 
enough to discuss his own and Giulietta’s affairs 
under a somewhat gayer aspect. 

“You will be my best man, my dear friend and 
colonel ?” he said then. 

“That will depend,” replied Scamozzi, with 
the tone of an oracle and the air of a sphinx. 

“Eh? What does that mean, my colonel ?” 

“‘ How soon is it to be ?” returned Scamozzi. 

** As soon as possible.” 

“Let me assure you, my young friend,” re- 
sponded the sphinx, “that if you intend to out- 
strip me, it must be very soon indeed!” 

‘What does the man mean ?” 
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Scamozzi then told him that he was engaged to 
be married to Miss Phenton. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE MAN WITH THE EVIL EYE.! 


URDER in broad daylight was not so un- 
common in the Naples of those days that 
the affair on the steps of S. —— should 

cause as much as an hour’s excitement in the very 
street in which it happened. And, in fact, in less 
than an hour from the time at which Phayre’s 
carriage was stopped by the crowd, there was not 
a token in the neighbourhood of the church to 
suggest that anything unusual had taken place 
there that day. But what had become of the chief 
actor in the tragedy ? 

One imagines a mad mob in full cry at his heels, 
clinging to him till he sank panting on the stones, 
and then swiftly and somewhat savagely putting it 
out of his power to rise from them again. But 
no, there was no grim sport like this. 

Hunted for a few hundred yards, Oliver, with 

'| his faculties alive, turned a corner out of the 

ain street into a winding alley, from which other 
alleys branched on both sides; was enabled thus 
to double on his pursuers, and, gaining an empty 
house, slipped into it unobserved, and lay there, 
not too much exhausted, till all was quiet. 

It was night when he came out again. He had 
earlier in the day exchanged his red shirt for a less 
conspicuous covering, and might pass for as decent 
a citizen as there was in that distracted city. A 
man so deeply dipped in naughtiness that the 
ocean would not wash the dye from him, he had yet 
a frank air, and something engaging, and was as 
sociable as his habits would allow. He had re- 
markably large and heavy eyebrows, which when 
he frowned came very close together. 

He got into the main street again, and went 
along carelessly enough, but his eyes were directed 
this side and that, and he noticed the faces of the 
passers-by. He came to the church of S. » 
and was passing it, when a thought seemed to 
strike him. _He went up the steps and into the 
church, and, going to the font of holy water, 
dipped his finger and crossed himself on the fore- 
head, muttering a word or two as he did it. One 
would rather like to know what words Oliver 
muttered. 

Seeing far down the church a group of persons 
talking, in evident excitement and distress, at the 
entrance to one of the side chapels, he inquired 
of a priest what the matter was. The priest told 
him that a young girl had been brought into the 
church, stabbed to the heart, about three hours 
before, and those were some of her friends, by 
whom the body had just been recognised. 








1 The settatura, or “ evil eye.” “It is vulgarly believed that cer- 
tain individuals can exercise a malignant influence upon others by a 
Species of witchcraft. There are few people in the southern provinces 
of aay ane do not believe in this terrible power. So great is the faith 
of the Neapolitans in this terrible influence, that any one who is sup- 
posed to be a yetfatore is at once avoided, as a man infected with the 
plague would be. Nor is this all, for in many cases the reputation of 

ing a jettatore is transmitted from father to son as a fatal inheritance, 
and generally the whole family is included in the ostracism more espe- 
cially directed against one of its members.”"—Av ivabene. 





Impelled by a callous curiosity to look upon his 
work, though the superstitious element within 
warned him to keep aloof, Oliviero sauntered down 
the church, and stood near the group at the 
entrance to the chapel. One of the group stepped 
to the curtain which hid the interior, raised it, and 
spoke to some one within. 

As he held up the curtain the bier showed itself in 
the yellow light of the candles, and the figure of 
a lady was seen bending over the dead face, from 
which she had apparently just drawn the covering. 
As Oliver caught sight of the face a look of doubt, 
mingled with fear, came over his own. “ Scusi, 
signor,” he whispered to a gentleman, one of the 
group outside the chapel, ‘‘ may I inquire who the 
poor young lady was?” The gentleman in reply 
whispered a name unknown to Oliviero, who on 
hearing it turned aside to hide the pallor that 
overspread his features. A fit of trembling seized 
him, and, moving to a seat in the body of the 
church, he sank down upon it in a kind of 


stupor. 
“It is the third time! Iam as good as dead 
myself,” he said, under his breath. Presently 


he went on, “My brother and his feud with 
Marco Gagini,—how that comes over me! Three 
times Alberto attempted him, and failed; and 
on the very night after the third time, he was shot 
himself by the Englishman. Santa Vergine! I 
also shall die for this.” 

Bending forward in his seat, with both hands 
clasped over his face, he would have been thought 
to be praying had any one observed him; and 
praying passionately, so violent was the trembling 
of his whole frame. The sense that fate had risen 
against him, as he believed it to have done against 
his brother, had let him strike three times, and 
three times made him fail, and had now doomed 
him for its own prey, pierced him to the heart 
with a superstitious paralysing fear. Something 
like this he had felt two nights before, when 
Phayre rose unhurt, after disarming and flinging his 
daggerfromhim. The finding of his dagger again 
on the following morning had given hima last 
flicker of courage ; but now the same superstitious 
terror returned upon him with tenfold greater 
force; and a fixed idea took possession of him, 
that he should die that very night. 

Along with this rose up the fierce desire to fight 
for life, which is the first feeling experienced by such 
a man when the certainty of death has fastened it- 
selfupon hismind. He raised himself and glanced 
around him in the half-lighted church. In the 
little chapel where the bier lay preparations were 
silently going on for the removal of the body of 
his victim. Wasany one of the dead girl’s friends 
assembled there destined to be her avenger? He 
looked from one to another of them, men- 
tally pitting himself against each in turn, that 
frantic eagerness to battle for his life still burning 
in him, and causing a mental strain which is 
scarcely to be conceived. 

It bore him down at length, and again the dead- 
ening sense of a fate that was not to be resisted 
overcame him, followed now by a sort of passive- 
ness which is akin to mental paralysis or imbecility. 
In this state he not only saw his doom, but accepted 
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it,—a dull, lethargic feeling, which is the final con- 
dition of mind, in all probability, of the majority of 
persons who lie for any length of time under sen- 
tence of death. 

He rose, unnoticed, to leave the church. As 
he passed out a priest was adding to the memorial 
cards affixed to a tablet near the door one newly- 
written, of which the murderer read the inscrip- 
tion : 

** Of your charity 
Pray fcr the soul of Maria Caldara, 
Who died this night by the hand of an assassin, 
October 3rd, 1860.” 


‘And for the soul of Oliviero Poppi, who also 
dies this night, though by what means he knows 
not,” Oliver answered within himself. 

Descending the steps into the street, he glanced 
down at himself, and saw that he carried no stain 
on him. He had struck but a single blow, and 
struck it quickly and well. But he remembered 
that his dagger was gone, and the loss of it 
increased his sense of helplessness in the hands of 
fate; he set out feeling that his doom was con- 
firmed. 

The town was still in holiday for the great vic- 
tory of the 1st; the streets illuminated, and 
swarming with people, music in the air, and all 
the cafés and wine-shops crowded. Oliver turned 
into the Chiaja, where the throng was great, and 
suffered himself to be carried along, without an 
effort on his own part to direct his movements ; 
seeing and hearing dully the glitter and the noise 
around him. 

Still persuaded that he should die before this 
night had passed, he found himself at times won- 
dering vaguely in what manner death would over- 
take him. Then he recalled the streets of Naples 
crowded like this, but for another cause, when he 
had gone years before to see a man guillotined 
in one of the public squares. 

He walked to and fro for an hour or more amid 
the gay bustle of the Chiaja, until — the crowd 
becoming merrier and taking greater licence as 
the night drew on — his pale face and sombre 
abstracted air, so curiously out of harmony with 
the scene, began to attract to him the looks and 
jesting comments of some of the noisier pedes- 
trians. 

“He looks as if he had been smitten by the 
evil eye,” said one. 

“He looks as if he had the evil eye himself,” 
said another. . 

Some who heard this last remark crossed them- 
selves, and gave Oliviero plenty of elbow-room on 
the pavement, without turning their eyes upon 
him. 

Oliviero but half heard these expressions, but 
they served to collect his straying wits. Leaving 


the Chiaja, he turned into a narrow street at right 
angles to it, and paced idly along till his eye was 
caught by the single lamp of a small low-roofed 
wine-shop in a corner of the street. 

Seeing that it was nearly empty, he went in, 
took a seat, and called for some vermouth. 














Presently a party of four came in and began to 


play at cards. As the game proceeded, they fell 
to quarrelling, after the usual Neapolitan custom ; 
and the quarrel rose, as ordinarily, to the point at 
which each of the four seemed eager to poniard 
the other three. 

Oliviero left his glass of vermouth and went 
and stood over the players. As he watched the 
game, his forehead contracted in a mechanical 
frown which, drawing his thick eyebrows together, 
gave avery peculiar aspect to his face. 

Suddenly one of the players looked up and saw 
him. A frightened look came into his face, and 
thrusting out his hands before him, he exclaimed 
instantly, 

“* Jettatore !” 

Jetatiore signifies a man who has the power of 
the evil eye. 

The other players turned quickly in their seats 
and glanced up at Oliviero, who was now scowling 
in earnest, so that his eyebrows formed a thick 
straight line running right across the forehead. 
It is a mark of the evil eye. 

“* Si, ha la jettatura” (Yes, he has the evil eye), 
said one of them in a half whisper. 

“Non l'ho! ({have not.) It is a lie!” retorted 
Oliviero. 

He had been leaning against a slender wooden 
pedestal, on which stood a small plaster bust of 
the dethroned King Francis. Starting up as he 
spoke, he gave a slight jerk to the pedestal, so 
slight that the movement was not perceived by 
the gamesters; but the image, insecurely poised, 
fell with a crash upon the card-table. One should 
be a Neapolitan to understand the species of 
panic which this at once produced amongst the 
players. ‘“‘ Jetfatore! Jettatore!” they cried to- 
gether, and were all on their feet in an instant. 

One of them, in pushing back his chair to rise, 
came into sharp contact with Oliviero, whose 
fingers he felt the next moment upon his throat. 
With his other hand Oliver struck down the oil 
lamp from which the little shop received its sole 
illumination. 

“Help!” cried the man whom Oliver had 
gripped. ‘“ Help! it is the Evil One himself that 
holds me!” 

“Ah! Sicario! (cut-throat). Villain!—But I knew 
it was to be.” This in another voice. A noise 
of retreating footsteps followed, and then the place 
was silent. 

“A light!” said the voice of the landlord. 
“One of them feli.” 

A woman came out from an inner room with a 
candle in her hand, which the landlord took from 
her across the counter. 

‘“* Poverino! (poor fellow.) He's dead—quite 
dead,” said the landlord, stooping down with 
the candle upheld over the body of the fallen 
man. 

“Who was he ?” asked his wife. 

“I don’t know. He was never here before. 
They said he had the evil eye.” 

“TI won’t look at him. They say the power 
lasts for an hour after death,” said his wife. 

‘His eyes are shut,” answered the landlord. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—KING-MAKER AND KING, 


HE battle of the Volturno, and the successful 
advance of Victor Emmanuel from the north, 
had settled the fate of Southern Italy, and 

given the coup de grace to the dynasty represented 
by Francis. 

Ten days after the Volturno, Emmanuel, the 
future King of Italy, set foot for the first time on 
Neapolitan territory, having already issued a 
proclamation, in which he said, ‘‘ We must estab- 
lish a strong Italian monarchy on the liberty of 
the people.” 

The day before the coming of the King, Gari- 
baldi kept his word by calling together the people 
of the southern provinces, to vote by universal 
suffrage, on the 21st of the month, for or against 
the annexation of Naples and Sicily to the 
Northern Kingdom. 

No other act of his life showed more finely his 
absolute devotion to the true interests of his be- 
loved Italy. For his demand for this vote declared 
his relinquishment of the cherished project of a 
march upon Rome, as well as his preparedness to 
lay down the extraordinary power at that moment 
in his hands, as uncontrolled Dictator of the 
South. 

Persuaded that the days were not ripe for doing 
in Rome what he had done in Sicily and Naples, 
he set his own plans aside, in opposition to the 
vehement wishes, the entreaties even, of his own 
and the Mazzinian parties; and as for glory, 
reward, or power (as touching himself), the 
manner in which he finally put those from him 
will show at what a little worth he rated them. 

The resignation of his Dictatorship he had had 
in contemplation for some time past. Those 
nearest to him heard frequent allusions to 
Caprera, his island home ; sometimes in a tone of 
slight melancholy; from which they gathered that 
he looked forward to a premature ending of the 
career of Liberator. 

His mind resolved, however, he acted with his 
accustomed whole-heartedness, wrote an address 
to the people of Naples announcing the crossing 
of the frontier by the army of the North, and 
bidding them “worthily receive the sent of 
Providence, and scatter in his path, as the pledge 
of our redemption and our affection, the flowers 
of concord—to him so grateful, to us so necessary. 
No more political colours, no more parties, no 
more discords! Italy one (as the people of this 
metropolis wisely determine), and the King 
Galantuomo, are the eternal symbols of our 
regeneration, and of the grandeur and prosperity 
of the country.” 

The position of Francis and his supporters at 
this time was desperate enough. Held in check 
by Garibaldi on the Volturno, assailed in the rear 
by Victor Emmanuel, they made a last fruitless 
effort to prevent the junction of the Garibaldian 
with the Sardinian forces. © 

And now, at its close, approached the most 
dramatic scene of all the picturesque campaign, 
the final canto of the Garibaldian epic of J/alia 
Una. King-maker and King were to meet; Gari- 





baldi was to hand over to another the kingdom 
he had won. 

At three o’clock on the afternoon of the 24th 
an officer of the Staff of the royal General Cialdini 
presented himself in disguise at Caserta, bringing 
news of the arrival of the Sardinian army in the 
vicinity of Venafro, and of the King’s arrival at 
Iternia. 

Scamozzi, who was on duty at the palace, took 
the officer into Garibaldi’s room, to whom he 
delivered his message. Cialdini, thinking it likely 
that the Neapolitan forces might be met with 
somewhere near Teano, wished Garibaldi to make 
a movement in that direction, in order that they 
might co-operate. 

Garibaldi, meantime, having concentrated his 
forces near Calvi, sent Missori to compliment the 
King; and his Majesty’s reply through the envoy 
was that he desired to have the pleasure of meet- 
ing Garibaldi at once. A meeting was accord- 
ingly arranged for the following morning, to take 
place at the foot of Santa Maria della Croce, about 
midway between Calvi and Teano. 

All in the raw morning mists of Friday, the 
25th, the red-shirts were got ready to receive the 
King, and a singular show they made when at 
eight o’clock they were drawn up in full order. 
A scarecrow army, if ever such were seen—all 
ragged, soiled, and battered; the poverty which 
was their common badge stamped alike on faces 
and on uniforms; the very officers with their 
tunics stained and blackened by contact with grass 
and mire; their Garibaldi hats, which had served 
for pillows in the open field, all rusty and crum- 
pled. 

But the good Garibaldi looked with pride 
upon them, as they on him, while he rode up and 
down their ranks surveying them; his “ dear 
fellows,” his “‘ brave companions,” as he always 
called them. The bond of personal affection 
which linked the simple-hearted, dauntless General 
with his tattered legions was strong beyond ex- 
pression. 

An odd figure was Garibaldi’s own that chill 
October morning. Under the ridiculous pork- 
pie hat which he had worn through Calabria out 
of compliment to the Calabrians, he had tied 
a flaming cotton handkerchief to protect his ears 
from the dew. Over the coarse red shirt he wore 
his American grey cloak; the shirt was tucked 
into a pair of black breeches, the worse for wear, 
and the breeches were met by a pair of seedy 
highlows. At his side swung the famous English 
sword, whose blade showed a notch or two. 

At a hut where three roads met, Garibaldi 
awaited the coming of the King. A few gaunt 
poplars garnished the cottage on either side, 
ploughed fields lay beyond, sparse autumn foliage, 
and here and there some thin and tarnished vines. 

There were mingled feelings in the ranks of the 
red-shirts. Garibaldi had bid them give the King 
a fit reception, and at his word they were ready 
to do so; but they knew that the intervention of 
the Sardinian monarch (on whom few of them 
had ever set eyes) meant the summary arrest of 
their leader’s progress northwards; and Rome 
had been the goal on which all their hearts were 
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set. Some of the generals and the Staff, who had 
bled with Garibaldi in the days when freedom for 
Italy had seemed of all hopes the most spectral, 
felt themselves yet more bitterly aggrieved, reading 
long since in the first message that announced 
the coming of the King the Ae jacet of their 
ultimate desires. 

Scamozzi, who was Mazzinian at heart, said, 
“ After to-day we may break our swords.” 

“It will be enough to sheath them,” answered 





Milazzo, and the Volturno were dearly bought, 
and we should not ride into Rome as you did into 
Naples. But Rome will be Victor Emmanuel’s 
yet.” 

** Or Garibaldi’s.” 

“Which happily means now precisely the same 
thing,” answered Shure. 

The Garibaldian bands struck up the Royal 
March, and Garibaldi, who had dismounted after 
inspecting his troops, got into the saddle again, 








WAITING FOR THE KING. 


Phayre. ‘‘ Rome lies before us still. The General 
has pledged his word, and must keep it; but I 
don’t think he means to break his sword.” 

** Shall we ever get to Rome ?” said Scamozzi. 

“Otherwise Garibaldi will never die,” replied 
Phayre. ‘‘Sooner or later Rome must go the 
way of Sicily and Naples. But it is better to wait 
till the Revolution can be ended quietly than to 
prolong it now at the risk of a war with Catholic 
Europe.” 

“Perhaps so, my Phayre. But you are young, 
and have not known what waiting means. I don’t 
like to be stopped in sight of the goal.” 

“‘] want as little blood as possible to be spilled 
in the freeing of Italy,” said Phayre. ‘‘ We have 
done well enough so far; but Palermo, and 





as the advanced guard of Victor Emmanuel was 
seen approaching from Teano. The royal general, 
Della Rocca, spurred up to Garibaldi with a cour- 
teous greeting, and one or two of his Staff followed 
his example; but most of the officers passed on 
with the formal salute, which was quite as formally 
returned by the Dictator’s Staff. 

There was a few minutes’ pause, and then drums 
were heard beating in the distance. 

“It is the King,” said Della Rocca, and as he 
spoke the royal body-guard of Carabineers, armed 
with swords, handcuffs, thumbscrews, and other 
instruments of government, galloped into view. 
When close to the Garibaldians they opened their 
ranks, and out from between them cantered, on 4 
piebald Arab, the bravest, the staunchest, the 
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ugliest, and most honest King in Europe, i Re 
Galantuomo, Victor Emmanuel the Second. The 
Ultramontanes called him the Robber King; the 
Pope had excommunicated him; but beyond that 
he was sore in heart at his treatment by Pio Nono, 
whom he had striven almost passionately to 
conciliate, the Church’s curse had done him no 
harm. He sat his horse like a centaur, and with 
his enormous black moustaches twirled up to his 
eyebrows, his broad brown face, and thickset frame, 
he looked like a leader of mountain bandits, who 
had borrowed a general’s uniform, which fitted 
him none too well.! 

But this bluff on camarade of a sovereign had 
an antique notion of kingly duty, and a passion 
for his country’s good which made him face 
unshrinking the extremest wrath and opprobrium 
of a Church to which he was almost superstitiously 
attached. 

Behind the King, at a little distance, rode a long 
train of generals, chamberlains, and orderlies, 
most of them resplendent in helmets and tunics, 
which made a singular contrast with the dingy 
uniforms of the Garibaldian staff. Fanti, the 
Minister of War, headed this procession, and 
after him came Farini, the future Viceroy of 
Naples, who, unaccustomed to the saddle, clung 
a little Gilpin-wise to the pommel, his trousers 
ae steadily upwards from the ankle to the 

nee. 

None of these gentlemen looked very cordially 
upon Garibaldi—* this plebeian donor of a realm” 
—but Victor Emmanuel advanced with a beaming 
face. Garibaldi left his Staffand galloped to meet 
the King. When the noses of the two horses 
touched, the Dictator rose in his stirrups, and, 
lifting his hat, discovered to the gaze of two 
armies a head securely enveloped in a red cotton 
handkerchief. 

“King of Italy!” he cried, in a voice that 
trembled somewhat. 

“I thank you,” answered his Majesty, with yet 
more emotion. ‘“‘And how are you, my dear 
Garibaldi ?” went on the King. 

“Well, Majesty. And you?” 

“ First-rate !” (Benone). 

Turning about to the troops, and to the crowd 
of peasants whom the scene had drawn to the 
roadside, Garibaldi cried again, ‘‘ Hail to the King 
of Italy!” 





_1 Victor’s clothes, indeed, never did fit him. One of his Majesty's 
biographers, Mr. G. S. Godkin, has some amusing details on this head. 
His State uniforms apart, which he hated, he had generally two suits 
in wear—a grey one for morning and a black one for evening—and he 
wore them until his friends admonished him that he needed new ones. 

hen he was going on a visit to Berlin and Vienna his gentlemen-in- 
waiting observed, ‘* Majesty, they are very smart there; you must 
really have some new clothes, and you ought to be measured for them 
this time.” ‘Get me something, then,” replicd Victor; ‘but the 
measurements will do as before. Or if you like, there’s Baron X-——, 
he’s about my size; measure him.” He was happiest in the gaiters 
and thick boots in which he hunted the chamois in his favourite Alpine 
retreat, a costume in which those of his subjects to whom his features 
were unfamiliar steadfasyy refused to recognise him as their King. 
“You want to see the King, eh?” said he to an old woman with 
whom he was one day talking. ‘‘ Well, here you are, I’m the King !” 
“Stuff!” answered the crone. ‘‘ What will you tell me next? Would 
a nice and pretty lady like the Queen marry such an ugly man as you?” 
~a story which the King was always fond of telling at Court. hen 
hunting in the field he had one hand always in his pocket. He gave 
gold pieces to bare-footed children to buy boots with ; and a peasant 
who bestowed two francs on his Majesty for shooting a troublesome fox 
for him, was summoned to Court to receive them back, with a present 
of three hundred more. 





“* Viva il Re!” was the response. 

With this simple ceremony Victor Emmanuel 
became virtual ruler of all Italy. 

The King and Garibaldi rode on side by side, 
their staffs following behind, and the King talked 
of the weather and the bad roads. At the bridge 
crossing the stream near Teano they parted, the 
King and his Staff returning to breakfast at Teano, 
while Garibaldi and his companions rode on 
across country. They halted at a wayside village, 
where the ex-Dictator dismounted and led his 
horse into an out-house. ‘“Let’s have some 
breakfast,” said he, and ‘his orderly procured some 
bread and cheese and a tumbler of water and laid 
them out on a barrel, where the General break- 
fasted at his horse’s head. 

The King having failed in an attempt to bring 
Francis to terms, it was agreed at this meeting 
that Garibaldi should return to Sant’ Angelo and 
besiege Capua. After a bombardment of forty- 
eight hours the town capitulated, and three days 
later Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi rode together 
into Naples. 

It was Garibaldi’s last public act in connection 
with the triumph. The interview which he had 
with the King on the day following was something 
less than satisfactory, and, foreseeing that the 
chief concern of parties in Naples for some time 
to come would be a mere struggle for power, he, 
who was a child in the hands of parties, resolved 
at once to withdraw. It was well and truly said 
of him (and by one not biassed in his favour) that 
no act of his Dictatorship became him better than 
the laying of it down. 

He wrote a noble farewell to his soldiers, of 
which these were the closing words: ‘To-day I 
am obliged to retire, but for a few days only. The 
hour of battle will find me with you again—by the 
side of the champions of Italian liberty. Let 
those only return to their homes who are called 
by the imperative duties which they owe to their 
families, and those who by their glorious wounds 
have deserved the gratitude of their country. 
Apart from these, let all others remain to guard 
our glorious banners. We shall meet again before 
long, to march together to the redemption of our 
brethren who are still the slaves of the stranger. 
We shall meet again before long, and march to- 
gether to new triumphs.” 


The night of the 8th of November was passed 
sadly by the few intimates of the General who 
were with him in the hotel in Naples—Missori, 
Caldesi, Canzio, Stagnetti, Mario, Arrivabene, 
Basso, Scamozzi, Phayre, and one or two others. 
They had agreed to spend it in the ante-room of 
his sleeping-chamber, and there they sat all 
through the night awaiting the day of separa- 
tion. 

Garibaldi made his appearance soon after dawn 
on the morning of the gth. Just as he came into 
the room Basso, his private secretary, was telling 
the others the state of the General’s private 
treasury. By the exercise of desperate economy 
throughout the whole campaign, Basso had saved 
for the ex-Dictator of the richest provinces in 
Italy a sum of precisely thirty pounds. 
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‘“ F tutto! That’s all he’s got!” said Basso, 
lifting up his hands in pity. 

Garibaldi, who had no more concern for money 
than any knight of medizval legend, heard him, 
and replied, ‘‘ Have I thirty pounds? Well, my 
Basso, we have at Caprera plenty of wood and 
corn, which will bring us thirty more when we 
carry them to market at Maddelena. Brew us a 
little coffee, and tell them to put the horses to; 
we'll all go down to the boat together.” 

On the deck of the Washington, which was to 
carry him to Caprera, he put into the hands of one 
of his officers a despatch for the King. It con- 
tained his resignation of the rank of Generale 
d’Armata, and of the Knighthood of the Grand 
Collar of the Annunciation, which had been con- 
ferred on him, and his refusal of the princely 
fortune which the King had begged him to 
accept. 

He took a cheerful and unsentimental farewell 
of each of his friends in turn. 

“* Addio, my dear and brave young captain,” he 
said to Phayre. “Do not forget that you owe 
your wife tome! You will be with me again, eh ? 
Va bene ; I shall remember and claim you another 
day. When we meet next, it will be on the road 
to Rome.” 

A few minutes later the Washington was steam- 
ing fast towards the rock of Caprera. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—A STORY OF AN URN, 


. E will read nothing but pastorals. We 
will rummage in old music-books for old 
love songs. We will look at pictures of 

corn-fields and mill-ponds. We will walk amongst 

the dead leaves in the woods, and believe that 
winter is summer.” 

‘““No, winter shall be winter; we can wait for 
summer until summer comes. Have we not time 
enough, Phayre? Until now I have never seen 
the snow, except upon the hill-tops. What is 
that little tower amongst the trees there ?” 

“It is our church. I was christened there. 
Do you see the fir-tree close against the porch ? 
My father’s grave is underneath it.” 

“You shall take me there to see it. Are those 
your cows that they are driving home through the 
lane ?” 

“Yes, mine and yours.” 

‘What a stretch of field and wood to that 
tower on the hill so far away, where the sun is 
just dropping down! What beautiful wide fields, 
with the thin snow upon them!” 

“‘ Every blade of grass in them is yours, Juliet.” 

** All those fields are yours, Phayre !” 

“Yes; I am almost ashamed to say it: all that 
you can see from here, on both sides of us, is 
mine.” 

“Why, we have a little kingdom. Let us stay 
here always, and try how well we can govern it.” 

“You shall be Prime Minister, Juliet.” 





‘*T know the secret of good government.” 

“Tell it to me, Juliet.” 

‘You know it, too. It is freedom for the sub- 
jects. It is to let the people feel that they are 
joint rulers with their king, that theirs is the land 
as well as his; that their good is the king’s, and 
the king’s is theirs. You shall govern so in your 
little kingdom, Phayre.” 

“‘T pray that the king may have no will ever 
but his Prime Minister’s.” 

“No; with your little church in sight of us, we 
will pray rather that God’s will may be the will of 
both.” 


“Amen to that, my Juliet!” 

“Oh, Phayre! the quiet of these fields, and the 
sea, and the sky, and the lovely yellow light 
through the bars of those great trees. This still- 
ness of the earth makes me faint.” 

** But you are happy in it ?” 

“Oh! happy! Yes, most happy.” 

“Here you shall feed quiet fancies—we both 
will—for a long long while. We have earned some 
idleness. We will be, for a while, the idlest pair of 
lovers in the world.” 

“Let us walk here. What is this little nook 
divided from the rest of the garden by these high 
yew hedges, a garden within a garden ?” 

“It is the rose garden. Is not this a true lovers’ 
path that we are walking on? You see it is so 
narrow there is not room for any one to come be- 
tween us.” 

“I think that we shall never want a wider one.” 

“How prettily your furs become you, Juliet. 
Turn your head a moment and watch that gull 
skimming the tree-tops there: so; now I can put 
back this little tendril of brown hair which the 
wind has blown from under your hat.” 

“Yes, but be quick; it need not take so long 
as that,—the rose garden is not so sheltered as in 
summer, you know. There now—no! no! not 
here. See, there is Mr. Phenton coming through 
the gate.” 

“And with a jaunty step. He looks quite the 
young bachelor. He is carrying a letter. Whose 
letter, Uncle Phenton ?” 

‘The Countess’s. Come in, I must read it to 
you. His Majesty appears to have been greatly 
struck with some notions of hers on constitutional 
government. She has hopes of making an excel- 
lent courtier of Scamozzi.” 

‘* She will sooner make a red-shirt of Pio Nono,” 
said Phayre. ‘“‘ But let us go in; the sun has set, 
and the air begins to prick—My dear mother, 
you seem at length to have gained complete com- 
mand over the tea-urn.” 

“You promised, Phayre, that when mamma 
had completely mastered the tea-urn, you would 
tell us a very interesting story of one,” said 
Giulietta. 

*‘T will tell it to you at once,” replied Phayre; 
and he told it. 

“That is the finest story of a tea-urn I ever 
heard,” said old Mr. Phenton. 


THE END. 
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DEAN 


Se name of John Colet is most widely known, 
in England at least, from his being the 

founder of St. Paul’s School. But his title 
to honour and fame rests on broader ground than 
his having been a pioneer of popular education 
and a promoter of learning. Southey, in his 
““Commonplace Book,” says, “This man seems 
to me the best and wisest of his age,” and it was 
an age when there were many good and great 
men. One of his own contemporaries, Sir Thomas 
More, declared that ‘‘ none more learned or more 
holy had lived among them for many ages past.” 
Not less emphatic is the praise of Erasmns, who 
prolonged his visit to England that he might enjoy 
the companionship of so honoured and valued a 
friend. Men of the most varied pursuits and the 
most opposite opinions—Linacre, the founder of 
the Royal College of Physicians; William Lily, 
the most famous of schoolmasters in that time; 
Jehan Vitrier, the most distinguished of all the 
Franciscans who long sustained the reputation of 
St. Omer ; these and many others, each of whom 
could be described in his own department as 
facile princeps, all looked up with reverence and 
affection to John Colet. 

It was not only from his personal character, but 
also from his prominent position, that Colet was 
one of the most distinguished men of his age. 
When Dean of St. Paul’s his preaching attracted 
universal notice. On one occasion he preached 
the Convocation Sermon, by the special command 
of Archbishop Warham. This was in 1511. There 
were above five hundred of the clergy present, 
many of them high dignitaries of the Church— 
bishops, deans, and also heads of religious houses, 
abbots, priors, and masters—for it was in times 
before the Reformation. Wolsey was there, and 
others who afterwards became notable in history. 
Bishop Burnet refers to this sermon as a wonder- 
ful event, because Colet spoke against the clerical 
abuses of the time with as much point and plain- 
ness as Latimer did forty years later, yet he said 
nothing contrary to the accepted creed of the 
Church of England as it then was. A still more 
remarkable fact is that the Lollards and the fol- 
lowers of Wycliffe delighted in his teaching. The 
true explanation of this is that Colet ‘ preached 
Christ and the gospel.” One of these Lollards, 
when on his trial years afterwards, compared 
Colet to Gamaliel, who was “a doctor of the law, 
and had in good repute among the people.” The 
good Dean was thus a representative man of all 
that was best in those times, and the most con- 
spicuous feature in his life is that he forms a con- 
necting link between the old and the new order of 
things. To his influence as a learned and pious 
man the great Reformation movement in the 
English Church was due, as much‘as doctrinally 
to Luther and politically to Henry vit. 

It is strange that a man of such distinction and 
of so great influence has been till recent times 
comparatively unknown in English history. 
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Neither Hume nor Lingard mention his name. 
It is not so now. No history of England leaves 
him unnoticed, and, in what is perhaps the most 
popular of all, Green’s “‘ History of the English 
People,” justice is done to the work and influence 
of Dean Colet. The chief credit of this change 
may be assigned to the appearance of Mr. See- 
bohm’s “ Oxford Reformers,” where Colet was 
shown in the true greatness of his character. The 
publication of his own works, many of them for 
the first time, has made known to scholars the 
treasures which had long been neglected. Now 
attention has been given to his life. What was 
generally known about him was obtained from a 
letter of Erasmus to Justus Jonas, written soon 
after Colet’s death. Few facts of his early history 
or his private life were given in that narrative, yet 
it was the chief source of the short biographies 
that have at various times appeared. At length, 
in 1724, was published, by subscription, what has 
been regarded as the standard life of Colet. The 
materials were collected, with much industry, by 
Dr. White Kennet, afterwards Bishop of Peter- 
borough, and were edited and completed by Dr. 
Samuel Knight, Prebendary of Ely, an old scholar 
of St. Paul’s School. This work was reprinted in 
1823, with some additions and corrections, by the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press, aided by a 
liberal grant from the Mercers’ Company, but the 
memoir was still very inadequate. During the last 
twenty years many new materials have been ob- 
tained, and a new Life has been produced by Mr. 
Lupton worthy of the man and of the position he 
held.’ It is a most complete and most ii‘teresting 
book, containing not only all that is known of 
Colet’s life, but extracts from his writings, and 
reprints of those published works which are most 
worthy of perpetual remembrance. The founder 
of St. Paul’s School will henceforth hold his right 
place in English literature and history. 

John Colet was born in 1466, at Wendover, in 
Bucks. His father, afterwards Sir Henry Colct, 
Lord Mayor of London, was a man of great wealth 
and high estimation in the City. When Henry vir 
was making a convention with Flanders, after an 
interruption of commerce between the two coun- 
tries, the Corporation of London refused to affix 
the common seal. Sir Henry Colet came to the 
King’s assistance, and his sole bond was accepted 
in lieu of the guarantee of the Corporation. The 
Lord Mayor was as liberal a promoter of Church 
work as he was public-spirited and loyal. We find 
that he liberally contributed towards the building 
or restoring of churches, both in London and 
Cambridge. He was connected by marriage with 
several high families, the story of the various 
pedigrees and alliances being duly recorded by his 
present biographer. The fact is here mentioned 





1 A Life of John Colet, p.p., Dean of St. Paul's, and Founder of St. 
Paul’s School, with an Appendix of‘some of his English Writings. By 

. T. Lupton, m.a., Surmaster of St. Paul’s School, and formerly 
Fetlow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. George Bell and Sons, 
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only as accounting for the rapid rise of John Colet 
when he entered the Church, which was not the 
career first intended for him. He was the eldest- 
born of a family of eleven, all of whom died before 
him, and he was outlived by his mother, who was 
knewn always as Dame Christian, a lady of high 
breeding, good sense, generous disposition, and 
warm maternal feeling. 

It was natural that Mr. Alderman Colet, con- 
nected with the Mercers’ Company, should wish 
his eldest son to follow the same path to honour 
and wealth, but the love of books and of study 
soon showed itself as the overmastering tendency 
in the boy’s character. What is known or can be 
conjectured as to his early schooling and training 
has been diligently searched out by the biographer, 
but various circumstances, both of time and place, 
are left uncertain. It is known, however, that he 
was at a school of the Mercers’ Company, of 
which there were at one time four, and of which 
one survives—St. Mary Colechurch. It is ru- 
moured that the Mercers of our own day, while 
getting public credit for their munificent support 
of St. Paul’s School, retain the most snug endow- 
ments and the fattest exhibitions for the quiet and 
little-known Mercers’ School. In the time of the 
Tudors the most famed school belonging to the 
Company was that of St. Anthony’s Hospital, and 
here probably young Colet had his early training. 
From London he went to Oxford, and afterwards 
he had the advantage of foreign travel, when he 
studied at the Universities of Paris and Bologna, 
and other renowned schools of learning in France 
and Italy. 

There is little recorded about this period of 
Colet’s life, but it is interesting to know that he 
was in Florence at the time when the great 
preacher Savonarola was in the height of his 
popularity, and he may have seen Macchiavelli, 
Americo Vespucchi, and other Italians famous in 
the world’s history. If the young Englishman 
had been enthusiastic about art or poetry, or 
philosophy, in that exciting time of the Renais- 
sance, and amidst the allurements of worldly 
society, he might have become imbued with the 
spirit of the Italian “‘ humanists,” and returned to 
his own land with a mind sceptical or indifferent 
to religion. But whether he was disgusted with 
the pseudo-Christianity of the time, or fortified by 
the natural seriousness of his own disposition and 
the pious training of his parents, or possibly in- 
fluenced by the earnest words and life of Savona- 
rola and his followers, Colet’s decision was made, 
and never regretted. We are told by Erasmus, 
who must have had it from his own lips, that he 
devoted himself entirely to the study of the Scrip- 
tures and of the Fathers, not neglecting Duns 
Scotus and Thomas Aquinas, and others then 
accepted as masters in sacred learning. He also 
formed his style by classic literature, both of his 
own and other countries, “thus preparing him- 
self,” as Erasmus says, ‘‘even at this date, for 
preaching the gospel.” It is from Erasmus also 
that we learn that very soon after his return from 
Italy he left his father’s house, as he preferred to 
reside at Oxford, ‘‘where he publicly and gra- 
tuitously expounded all St. Paul’s epistles.” 





These Oxford lectures began in 1497. Mr. 
Lupton has brought together a great amount of 
curious information about the courses of study 
and the incidents of College and University life at 
that period. The chapters on these subjects are 
full of interest, but we must pass on to mention 
the intercourse of Colet with Erasmus, which 
began in 1498. The learned scholar had come to 
England on the invitation of his former pupil, 
Lord Mountjoy. When Colet heard of his arrival 
at Oxford he at once welcomed him, and in 
courteous terms desired his friendship. A portion 
of the reply of Erasmus is worth quoting, as 
showing the estimation in which Colet was held, 
as well as from being characteristic of the writer. 
The invitation had referred to the fame of Erasmus 
as a man of learning, and to the strong recom- 
mendation of Richard Charnock, prior of the 
Augustinian college, where the stranger had taken 
up his abode, as was natural from his early con- 
nection with that order. Erasmus expresses his 
gratification at the praises of so eminent a man, 
and gives the following account of himself : 


“You will find in me a man of slender fortune, or rather 
of none; a stranger to ambition, but for friendship most 
ready ; one whose acquaintance with literature is but scanty, 
but his admiration of it most ardent; one who worships 
integrity in others, but counts his own as none; yielding 
readily to all in learning, but to none in loyalty ; a man of a 
simple, open, frank disposition, ignorant alike of pretence and 
disguise ; of a timid but upright spirit ; a man of few words ; 
in short, one from whom you would expect nothing but 
qualities of heart. 

“*If you, Colet, can love such a man, and deem him 
worthy of your acquaintance, then set Erasmus down as your 
own, completely your own. This England of yours is 
pleasing to me on many accounts, but on none more than 
this,—that it abounds in those things without which nothing 
as a rule is pleasant to me: in men, that is, fully conversant 
with good learning. And among them, with no dissentient 
voice, you are accounted facile princeps. For such is your 
learning that, even without the recommendation of your high 
character, you would of necessity be admired by all. Such 
is the holiness of your life that, even if you had no learning to 
recommend you, you could not fail to be held in love and 
respect and reverence by everyone. Why should I now 
mention how much J have been struck and delighted with 
your quiet, composed,. unaffected style, welling forth like a 
clear fountain from a richly-stored mind, flowing equably and 
uniformly, ever transparent, simple, and full of moderation, 
with nothing at any time rough or strained or agitated ; so 
that methought I clearly recognised in your letter a reflection 
of your mind. You say what you mean; you mean what 
you say. You do not speak first and think afterwards ; but 
your thoughts are followed spontaneously by words, that 
spring from the heart, not from the lips. In short, with a 
happy ease, you utter without premeditation what another 
could hardly express with the utmost care. But I will restrain 
my praises, at least in your presence, lest I should check your 
newly-formed good-will towards me. Fer I know how loth 
to be praised are they who alone deserve the praises of all 
men. Farewell. 


** Oxford, 1498.” 


This was the beginning of a correspondence 
which was to be a lifelong one between Colet 
and Erasmus. The acquaintance soon ripened 
into friendship, but the subsequent career of 
Erasmus, after leaving England in 1500, scarcely 
realised the high hopes at first entertained by his 
single-minded and earnest companion at Oxford. 

After holding, during several years, various 
Church preferments (one of them the vicarage of 
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St. Dunstan and All Saints, Stepney, then a rural 
parish), Colet was appointed Dean of St. Paul’s 
in 1505. He now was in a position to give effect 
to his long-cherished designs for the advancement 
of sound learning and the promotion of true reli- 
gion. This office he held, and to these ends he 
laboured, till his death in 1519. How he restored 
the decayed discipline of the cathedral body, how 
he ordered his public duties and his private life, 
and especially how he gave his time and his means 
to the cause of good education, both in reforming 
old schools and in founding the new one with 
which his name is so honourably associated; all 
this is told with sympathetic enthusiasm, and in 
most interesting detail, by his biographer. The 
motto of St. Paul’s School, ‘‘ Fide et literis,” well 
expresses the spirit in which Dean Colet laboured, 
and the grounds on which his hopes rested for the 
advancement of learning and of religion, and for 
the welfare of Church and State. 

One chapter in Mr. Lupton’s book is devoted to 
an account of the Dean’s appearances in the pulpit. 
Three sermons on great public occasions are de- 
scribed, one at the meeting of Convocation in 
1511, the second on the approaching departure of 
the King on his French expedition in 1513, and 
the third on the installation of Wolsey as cardinal, 
November 18th, 1515. To the first of these ser- 
mons we have already made reference. The text 
was Rom. xii. 2, “‘ Be you not conformed to this 
world, but be you reformed in the newness of 
your understandynge, that ye may prove what is 
the good will of God, well pleasing and perfecte.” 
The sermon was preached in Latin, and published 
soon after, along with an English translation. 
Rumours were rife as to the heretical tendencies 
of the preacher, and there were watchful ears that 
day, but the preacher gave a plain and lucid com- 
mentary on the apostolic precept in terms which 
no one professing Christian faith and duty could 
object to. It is a curious illustration of the abuses 
of those times that Colet himself was chargeable 
with holding a plurality of offices, some of which 
had been procured for him by his influential 
friends even before his ordination. He made 
right use of the income of these benefices, but the 
impropriety of holding them never occurred to 
himself or any of his hearers, whom he exhorted 
to honour their profession by “‘a good, pure, and 
holy life, approved manners, metely learning of 
holy Scripture, chiefly, and above all things, the 
fear of God and love of the heavenly life.” 

The second sermon, on the approaching war 
with France, brought Colet into contact with 
Henry vit, in a way more creditable to that im- 
perious king than we might have expected. He 
spoke of the evils of war, ar.d exhorted the people 
rather to fight and conquer under the banner of 
the Cross, and to follow the example of Christ as 
their prince, not that of a Julius Caesar or an 
Alexander. This was heard by the King and his 
court with some discomfort. It was feared that 
the spirit of the army might be discouraged, and 
it was represented to the King that Colet had 
preached against the lawfulness of war. He sent 
for the preacher to come to Greenwich, where he 
then was, and in a private interview he sought 





explanation of his sentiments. The Dean said 
that he had no intention to oppose lawful war, 
which, the King urged, was on this occasion for 
defensive objects. The King further said that it 
was not for his own satisfaction, but to prevent 
wrong construction being put upon the preacher’s 
words by the rough and unlettered soldiers. Ina 
subsequent sermon Colet expounded his views 
more fully, and we are told that after this sermon 
the King drank to the preachers health, with 
words of approval. The King embraced him 
courteously, and to the throng of wondering 
courtiers he said, ‘‘ Let every man have his own 
doctor, and every one follow his liking; but this 
is the doctor for me!” Erasmus records this, 
adding, “‘ From that forward no one ventured to 
molest Colet.” 

The third and most notable of the public ser- 
mons was that preached in Westminster Abbey, 
when the Pope, Leo x, sent the Cardinal's hat to 
Wolsey. It was a brilliant scene witha pageantry 
such as the ancient walls have rarely witnessed. 
The account of the splendour of the scene is more 
satisfactory than the report of the sermon. Colet 
retained a kindly feeling towards Wolsey, who was 
a schoolmaster at Oxford when his friend was 
lecturing there on St. Paul’s epistles. The pro- 
fessions of the Cardinal were strong about his 
desire to reform the clergy and to promote learn- 
ing. Little could Colet anticipate the career of 
ambition and pride on which Wolsey was soon to 
enter. This was the man to whom Colet preached 
piety and humility, after the pattern of our Lord, 
who came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister; and whom he exhorted “to execute 
righteousness to rich and poor, and mercy with 
truth.” 

Our space warns us to conclude with brief 
reference to what was, after all, the great work of 
Colet’s life, the foundation of that school by which 
his name has been chiefly kept in memory. The 
history of St. Paul’s School has been told already 
in the pages of the “ Leisure Hour,” and can be 
found in the books of Staunton and others who 
have written on the public schools of England. 
What is memorable in Colet’s founding of the 
school is fully told by Mr. Lupton, with many 
judicious remarks and comments. The choice 
of William Lily as the first high master; the 
appointment of the court of the Mercers’ Company, 
‘‘ married citizens of established reputation,” and 
not priests nor noblemen, as rulers and directors 
of the school; the course of study, well defined, 
yet wisely left open for enlargement or alteration 
as times and circumstances should change; this, 
and much curious lore about the usages of the 
school at various periods, the biographer presents 
in learned yet popular style.' This chapter of the 
book throws much light not only on the state of 
education, but also on the social life and customs 
of the olden times. One of the enactments of 
the founder shows his humanity of disposition. 





1 Mr. Lupton says there is no documentary evidence of the story 
about the 153 scholars on the foundation being connected with the 153 
fishes. It is a fanciful conceit, due to the coincidence of numbers; and 
it might as truly be said that the number represented the “seven score 
and thirteen (153) school holidays, including Sundays,” which were 
appointed in the F ‘ounder’s Statutes. 
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‘IT will they use no cock-fighting, nor riding 
about of victory.” Cock-fighting, and the still 
more brutalising sport of cock-throwing, were 
common in many schools for generations after 
Colet’s time, and in remote parts of the country 
down to the time of men now living. 

The Statutes of St. Paul’s School, as drawn up 
by Colet himself, and the ‘‘Catechyzon,” or Cate- 
chism, of religious teaching, with various other 
documents, are printed in an appendix. The 
doctrinal statements of this catechism show how 
Colet stood as to the essential points of Chris- 
tianity, and wherein his views retained some of 
the tenets of the unreformed Church of England, 
while in the main agreeing with the evangelical 
teachers of later times. The biographer does not 
fail to point out the weak points either in Colet’s 
creed or in his personal character. But these 
faults are few in comparison with his excellences 
as a wise and good man; and Mr. Lupton does 
not exaggerate when he speaks of the enormous 
influence exercised by Colet on popular education. 


‘The life and work of Colet has a value which is not likely 





to diminish. It is not merely that the material results of 
what he did in the cause of education still remain, and bid 
fair to grow in importance as the years goon. Besides the 
new St. Paul’s School, now numbering 500 boys, and with a 
capacity for extension to nearly twice that number, the 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners provides for the erection, 
in due time, of a school for 400 girls. Round the new 
building at West Kensington preparatory schools have grouped 
tzemselves, owing their existence, of course, to the settle- 
ment of Dean Colet’s foundation there. Of these, one alone 
already numbers more than twice as many scholars as the 
old St. Paul’s School contained. Besides this, it is not 
generally known that in the district parish of St. Matthew, 
Stepney, there are national schools built on ground left by 
Dean Colet, and bearing his name, accommodating 593 boys, 
and the same number of girls and of infants. It is probable, 
therefore, that in a few years’ time something like 3,000 
young people, from all classes of society, wil be daily 
receiving their education under the honoured name of Dean 
Colet.” 


Under men like the present high master, Mr. 
Walker, and the surmaster, Mr. Lupton, St. Paul's 
School well sustains its ancient renown; and this 
history of the founder is a noble monument to his 
memory, and a book which will interest many 
besides Old Paulines. 


SAO 


DIVINATION, OLD AND NEW. 


HIROMANCY is the “science” of the hour. | systems of divination 


A poor science it is, but it is popular—and it 

is old. Half playfully, half seriously, with 
just a little belief, and some shame at belief at 
all, high-born ladies will “tell your fortune” 
from the lines on your palm as boldly and vaguely 
as any gipsy whose trade they have spoilt. There 
is no end to the wonders that the hand will tell if 
it is only read aright—or, for that matter, that the 
foot or anything else in nature will tell when we 
understand it—but as Chiromancy does not always 
yield satisfactory results, it would seem to be a pity 
to trust to it entirely when there are so many other 
“‘mancies” available. 

There is, for instance, Scapulimancy—mancy 
is, of course, from pavrefa, the Greek for divina- 
tion. Scapulimancy used to be known amongst 
us as “reading the speal bone,” and _ is still 
practised by the tribes of Central Asia. Like 
Chiromancy, it is built up on lines; and the 
lines are within easy reach, being simply the 
cracks on the blade-bone in a shoulder of mutton! 
There is Capnomancy, by which the future can be 
read from the rising smoke; and Pyromancy, by 
which it can be read from the fire; there is 
Aeromancy, by which it can be read from the 
breeze and clouds; and Hydromancy, by which 
it can be read from the water. Even by the waves 
of the sea can the future be told—if you only 
know how. 

And of the successes achieved in these pursuits, 
very curious accounts have come down tous. Of 
the failures, naturally nothing is said—they were 
too numerous to be worth mentioning. In fact, 
-one of the reasons for the existence of the manifold 


would seem to be the 
frequent failure of the older methods. Man’s 
eagerness to learn the future was so great that 
when one way failed another was tried. 

When Andronicus Comnenus wished to discover 
his successor, he sent to the blind Sethos, that 
Hydromancy might tell him. The spirit troubled 
the water and the messenger gazed upon it, and 
thereon he beheld the letters S.I. ‘*‘ When,” asked 
the messenger, “shall this be?” ‘“ Before the 
Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross.” But who was 
S.I.? The emperor in vain sought to know, but 
the prediction came true nevertheless. For before 
long, Andronicus was torn in pieces by the popu- 
lace of Constantinople and Isaac Angelus was 
raised to the purple. Still, it may not be clear 
what S.I. has to do with Isaac Angelus. The 
explanation is easy. The spirit was an evil one, 
and consequently read all sacred things backwards, 
whereupon S. I. became I.S., and gave the clue to 
Isaac. This is the greatest triumph recorded for 
Hydromancy ; no wonder that improvements were 
afterwards introduced. Instead of the water 
being left till the troubling came, a ring was hung 
by a thread and shaken, and the message given by 
the strokes on the glass; and, on a larger scale, 
three pebbles were thrown together into the well, 
and the future read from the figures caused by the 
intersection of the widening circles. 

Of the same character as this pebble practice 
was the attempt of Tiberius to read the future 
from the Paduan fountain of Apomus, when he 
threw in the golden dice which so long remained 
visible at the bottom as proof of his luck in 
making the highest throw. But this is more 
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Palomancy than Hydromancy, it being a case of 
divination by fountains. At Palicorus, in Sicily, 
was quite a famous fountain, whose behaviour in 
trying criminals has been described by Macrobius. 
And Ino’s fountain near Epidaurus, into which 
the loaves of bread were thrown, has had full 
justice done to it by Pausanias. As the Romans 
told the future from the springs, so did the 
Germans from the rapids and eddies of the run- 
ning waters, and so did all men from the wells. 

Catoptromancy was divination by means of 
mirrors; a development of Hydromancy, for the 
first mirror was the water. In one form of Catop- 
tromancy the mirror was let down a well till it 
touched the water, the answer being given by the 
reflection from both. 

Another development of Hydromancy was 
Scyphomancy, in which a drinking cup was used. 
When the foundations of Persepolis were laid, 
there was found the cup of Djemscheed full of 
the elixir of immortality, and in this cup the 
Persian poets tell how the whole world was shown, 
and while it was possessed the Persian Empire 
flourished. When Seringapatam was stormed, 
Tippoo Sahib retired in the midst of the battle 
to consult his divining cup, and from it he fled in 
terror to die in the breach. Nowadays Scypho- 
mancy has sunk to be the science of the five o’clock 
service, whose revelations become obscurer and 
obscurer as the strainer in the teapot-spout grows 
finer in its mesh. 

There was a form of Scyphomancy in which a 
drop of oil was floated on the surface of a bumper, 
thus forming the mirror in which the images 
would appear. Sometimes the oil in the water 
would give place to treacle in a cup, or ink in the 
hand, the ink in the hand yielding a connecting 
link with Crystallomancy, in which the seeker 
gazed into a transparent body. 

Crystallomancy is practised now, and spheres 
and eggs of quartz and glass, prepared for the 
purpose, can be seen in the shop windows. Rock 
crystal is, however, of modern introduction. The 
favourite stone in the past was beryl. At Pem- 
bridge, in Herefordshire, there lived a clothiér’s 
widow who asked Dr. Sherborne, the rector, to 
look over her husband’s papers. Among them 
the worthy doctor discovered a “Call” for a 
crystal. On- inquiry he learnt that the clothier 
had been often robbed, and used the crystal and 
Call to discover the thieves, going out with it at 
midnight accompanied by a little boy or little 
maid, whose duty it was, after the Call was read, to 
gaze into the crystal and describe the robber as 
he appeared. ‘‘The doctor did burn the Call, 
1671.” These Calls were always used, as nothing 
would appear in the beryl without. ‘There are 
certain formulas of prayer,” says Aubrey, “‘to be 
used before they make the inspection, which they 
term a Call. In a manuscript of Dr. Forman, of 
Lambeth (which Mr. Chas. Ashmole had), is a 
discourse of this and the prayer; also there is a 
Call which Dr. Napier did use. James Harrington 
(author of Oceana) told me that the Earl of 
Denbigh, then Ambassador at Venice, did tell 
him, that one did show him three several times 
in a glass things past and to come.” But this is 





nothing to what Aubrey tells us of a British beryl, 
“‘now in the possession of Sir Edward Harley, 
which he keeps in his closet at Brampton-Bryan, 
in Herefordshire, amongst his cimelia, which I 
saw there. It came first from Norfolk; a 
minister had it there, and a Call was to be used 
with it. Afterwards a miller had it, and both did 
work great cures with it, and in the Berill they 
did either see the receipt in writing, or else the 
herb!” 

From the egg-like crystal to the egg itself is 
but a step, and doubtless the crystal took its shape 
from the egg that by its mysterious figures gave 
some strength for a time to Oomancy, which still 
lingers on in Easter offerings. Onomamancy was 
probably never a serious method of divination, 
depending as it did on the inquirer’s name. If 
the vowels were even in number something was 
wrong with the man’s left side; if the vowels 
were odd in number something was the matter 
with his right side. When two men were striving 
together, the Onomamancist would recommend 
you to support him the letters in whose name had 
the highest numerical value. It was for this 
reason we are told that Achilles beat Hector; and 
it was of course the reason why Cambridge beat 
Oxford last March! A curious experiment in 
Onomamancy was tried by the Goth Theodotus. 
He was about beginning his fight with Rome, 
and in order to discover the result he gave names 
to thirty pigs, half being Roman, half Gothic, and 
in three different styes he locked them up, five 
Romans and five Goths in each. When the styes 
were opened all the Romans were alive, with half 
their bristles off, but all the Goths were dead. 
The signification was clear; the Goths would be 
beaten and the Romans lose half their force. 

Let it not be supposed that pigs were the only 
animals pressed into the service of man for divining 
purposes. There was quite a science of Myo- 
mancy in which the sounds made and damage 
done by rats and mice were reduced to a system. 
The great dictator Fabius Maximus, resigned his 
dictatorship because the squeal of a mouse warned 
him to doso! And fora similar cause Cassius 
Flaminius threw up the command of the cavalry ! 
The bite of a rat was fatal to success—when its 
influence was believed in—but it did not always 
receive the attention it doubtless deserved. A 
soldier came to Cato, and told him in terror how 
the rats had gnawed one of his shoes—strange 
and ominous fatality! But Cato was equal to the 
occasion. ‘Strange that the rats should gnaw 
your shoe? Would it not have been strange if 
the shoe had gnawed the rat?” And there was a 
laugh at the joke of the man in authority, which 
effectually settled the omen. Sometimes the 
warning was unmistakable. When Sennacherib 
invaded Egypt, the mice swarmed into his camp 
in the night, and so gnawed the quivers and bows 
that they were useless, and his army had to re- 
treat. 

Ornithomancy, as dependent on_the habits of 
animals, was a branch of augury. The augur, in 
his scarlet or purple striped robe, with his conical 
cap and hooked staff, stood looking into space, 
waiting for a bird to rise. If it was a hawk it be- 
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tokened victory; if an owl, misfortune. If to the 
right hand it meant good, if to the left, evil. Some 
birds would reveal the future by their calls, like the 
crow, the raven, or the owl; some by their flight, 
like the eagle or the vulture. In all cases a second 
flight was necessary to confirm or modify the 
first. Another form of Ornithomancy was that in 
which chickens were fed. If they came slowly to 
the corn and pecked it about, misfortune was in 
the wind, but if they rushed ravenously to the 
grains all would be well. 

Alectromancy was a method of divination in 
which a white cock played the chief part. A 
closed circle was formed, divided into spaces, on 
each of which was a letter of the alphabet. On 
every letter was placed a corn of wheat, and an 
assistant stood by to replace those that were 
taken, as one by one, here and there, the bird 
chose which he would eat. When Valens wished 
to know who would succeed him, Jamblichus was 
instructed to do all he could to ascertain. The 
diviner shaved his head, clothed himself in white 
linen, arranged his ring, and proceeded to Alec- 
tromancify. But alas! the obstinate bird would 
only pick up 9,¢,0,8, There he stopped. Which 
of the thousand Theod—s was the man? Was it 
Theodosius, Theodotus, Theodorus, or Theo- 
dictes? In despair at thus breaking down in the 
middle, Jamblichus poisoned himself, and Valens, 
after putting several Theods to death—and of 
course leaving the right one—gave up Alectro- 
mancy in despair. 

A somewhat similar method was Dactylomancy. 
Here a round table was divided into spaces, each 
having a letter, and over it a wedding-ring was 
hung by a thread, its swing giving the letter which 
formed the message from the spirit world. 
Axinomancy was also dependent on the direction 
of the unseen. It was used for the detection of 
offenders. The suspected ones were seated in a 
ring, in the centre of which a red-hot axe was 
placed, and on it an agate was dropped, which, 
when it flew off, indicated the guilty party. In 
the Polynesian Islands at the present day, when a 
theft has been committed, the suspected indi- 
viduals are ranged round a circle in the centre of 
which a cocoa-nut is spun, to declare the guilty 
by rolling towards him. There was another form 
of Axinomancy, in which the axe was balanced on 
an upright stick, and turned its head towards the 
guilty. 

In Gyromancy, a circle was marked off in 
letters of the alphabet, and an innocent boy ran 
round and round until too giddy to stand, the 
letter opposite which he stopped being noted, 
and the performances continuing until the culprit’s 
name was unmistakably indicated. Cartomancy, 
the telling of fortunes and discovering of crime by 
means of playing cards, may be just mentioned, as 
may also Coscinomancy, in which a sieve is hung, 
and tells tales by turning, or supported by a pair 
of tongs, is rested on the finger nails, and moves 
when the name of the victim is mentioned. The 
finger nails have also been pressed into the service 
of the diviner, and hence we get the Onycomancy 
dependent on the spots on them, and the other 
Onycomancy in which the right hand nails of a 





boy or girl are anointed with oil of cloves or wal- 
nuts mixed with black, and the child has to stand 
with the face in different directions for different 
purposes, and repeat the twelve verses of the 
Psalms which the Kabbalists collected from the 
Urim and Thummim. The first words gave the 
clue to the stolen treasure, the thief, or the mur- 
derer. 

In Cledonismancy the first words uttered by 
friends when meeting gave the necessary indica- 
tion as to coming events. In Clidomancy a key 
was tied to the Bible and hung on a maid’s ring 
finger, the key being bound to move when the 
guilty name was uttered. Sometimes in Clido- 
mancy, the street-door key was laid on the Fiftieth 
Psalm and tied with a woman’s garter, then hung 
to the finger-nail and left to turn. Sometimes the 
ring of the key was slipped over the fore-fingers of 
two persons, the Bible hanging between them. 
In Cleromancy a handful of black and white beans 
was thrown on the ground, and the indications 
arrived at from their position. 

In Geomancy pebbles were thrown on the 
ground, and from the lines that could be drawn 
the answer was given, much as the Kabbalists took 
the stars over atown and united them into Hebrew 
letters so as to read its destiny. In Lithomancya 
particular stone was taken, which, after much 
washing and wiping and dandling, would answer 
in a baby voice to him who dandled it. The 
stone, according to Helenus, had to be of a 
special kind—*“ the animated ophites.” It is not 
unlikely that ‘“‘the animated ophites” owed its 
speech to ventriloquism, in which case Lithomancy 
would run into the mysterious Gastromancy, in 
which deep whispers came “from deep corporeal 
depths.” 

When Saturn thought he was devouring Jupiter, 
he was merely chewing a betulum. The bzetulum 
was a stone rounded, one of which fell down asa 
globe of fire, and the terrified observer saw that it 
was guarded by a lion. The lion vanished, and 
the learned doctor picked up the stone, which he 
recognised at once. He asked it whence it came, 
and a stony voice replied, ‘‘ From Gennzus,” who 
had a temple close by in whichrhe was worshipped 
under the form of a lion. The betulum proved 
quite a mine of wealth to the doctor, and talked 
to the purpose whenever he spoke to it. It was 
round and white, and ‘‘had characters on it.” 
Photius says there are many like it on Mount 
Libanus—and so there probably are. 

Aleuromancy was more a test of innocence, or 
ordeal, than a method of divination. It was 
adopted with fatal effect on Earl Godwin, so the 
story goes. The “ corsned” was a piece of bread 
or cheese an ounce in weight, cursed to kill if 
guilty, which the accused had to swallow. Memo. 
—According to Spellman, ‘‘ barley bread was pre- 
ferred as being more likely to choke!” In Rhab- 
domancy two staves were set up and talked to 
until one or both, under the incantation, fell down, 
the positions giving the expected sign. In Belo- 
mancy arrows were drawn, on which were the 
names of cities it was thought advisable to attack, 
or a statement of the different courses which the 
inquirer might take. 
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This, however, brings us near home in the cast- 
ing of lots and the tossing of a halfpenny. How 
old is the casting of lots none can say. In secular 
literature we have the Homeric heroes praying to 
the gods and casting lots in Agamemnon’s leather 
cap, and there are many more recent instances, in 
which the fate of thousands has depended on the 
behaviour of a few dice or knucklebones. The 
casting of lots comes under that division of the 
divining art known as Sortilege. Many were its 
varieties. There were the Thrizan lots, named 
from the Thria who nursed Apollo, in which 
counters were placed in an urn and the first drawn 
gave the answer. There were the Viales, in which 
the bearer of the lots went for a walk, and asked 
the first boy he met to draw for him. There were 
the Sibylline, in which verses were drawn from an 
urn, the verses laid on a table, and dice thrown on 
tothem. There were the Prenestine, in which 
letters of the alphabet were shaken out on to the 
floor, and the words they made gave the omen, 
a method of divining represented to-day in the 
Parlour Spelling Game! 

Among the Mohammedans a table with a hun- 
dred squares was used, on to which, after prayer, 
the inquirer, with his face averted, put his finger. 
The letter he touched began his sentence, and 
every fifth letter from it was taken to make up the 
words. Then, of course, there were the Sortes 
Virgiliane, in which the book was opened at 
a venture and the verse touched taken as the 
answer in the times of difficulty. Sometimes, like 
the Bible, the book was pricked for a text; some- 
times a knife was slipped in between the pages. 
Homer was used in a similar way, and so was, and 
is, the Koran. Using the Bible as a book of fate 
was recommended by Nicephorus Gregoras, who 
suggested that the Psalter was the best book for 
the trialh The New Testament was, however, 
usually employed for the purpose. St. Augustine 
tells us that though he disapproved of such use of 
the Scriptures for deciding temporal matters, he 
always had recourse to it in spiritual difficulties. 
The practice is not dead. Even now we hear of 
people in doubt going to a strange church in order 
that the text may be a guide to them. 

There remain to us but the two great methods 
of divination—Haruspication and Astrology. In 
Haruspication the victim was slain on the altar, 
and the future read from the twist of its entrails. 
“If frogs by croaking,” Cicero makes his Stoic 
say, “‘can give us signs to foretell the weather, 
why should there not be omens in the fibres of a 
victim’s entrails ?”—a plausible suggestion, which 
the De Divinatio proceeds to demolish. It is a 





wide subject which can well be left for fuller 
treatment. 

Astrology, too, is a subject best here left alone. 
It is astonishing into what trivial detail astrologers 
were prepared to go. There is something, for 
instance, delightfully rich in interrogating the 
planets as to the whereabouts of a lost dog. And 
yet this was done, as related by William Lilly, who 
gives full particulars as to his method and success. 
His account is worth quotation. After drawing 
the usual plan of the state of the heavens, he 
continues— 

“The Quere unto me was, what part of the 
City they should search; next, if he should ever 
recover him. The sign of Gemini is west and by 
south, the quarter of heaven is west; Mercury, 
the significator of the Dog, is in Libra, a western 
sign, but southern quarter of heaven, tending to 
the west. The moon is in Virgo, a south-west 
sign, and verging to the western angle; the 
strength of the testimonies examined I found the 
plurality to signifie the west, and therefore I 
judged that the Dog ought to be westward from 
the place where the Owner lived, which was at 
Temple Barre; wherefore I iudged that the Dog 
was about Long Acre or upper part of Drury Lane. 
In regard that Mercury, significator of the beast, 
was in a sign of the same triplicity that Gemini 
his ascendant is, which signifies London, and did 
apply to a Trine aspect of the cusp of the sixt 
house, I iudged the Dog was not out of the lines 
of communication, but in the same quarter; of 
which I was more confirmed by the Sun and 
Saturn, their Trine aspect. The signe wherein 
Mercury is in is Libra, an ayery signe. I judged 
the Dog was in some chamber or upper room kept 
privately or in great secrecy; because the moon 
was under the Beames of the sun, and Mercury, 
Moon, and Sun, were in the eight house, but 
because the Sun on Monday following did apply 
by Trine dexter to Saturn, Lord of the ascendant, 
and Moon to Sextile of Mars; having exaltation 
in the ascendant, I intimated that in my opinion 
he should have his Dog againe, or newes of his 
Dog upon Monday following, or neer that time; 
which was true; for a gentleman of the querem’s 
acquaintance sent him the Dog the very same day 
about ten in the morning, who by accident coming 
to see a friend in Long Acre, found the Dog 
chained up under a table, and sent him home as 
above said, to my very great credit.” 

This astonishing success will form a fitting 
conclusion. Some of our readers may perhaps 
consider it belongs to that method of divination 
known as the Romancy. 





SOME TYPICAL POETS OF 


WALES. 


BY THE REV. H. ELVET LEWIS. 


(With Original Translations.) 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE MYSTIC: 


WICE in the course of Welsh literature its 
poets have come under the rule of a strong 
classical bias. This happened first of all in 

the twelfth century, among the earlier singers of 
the second era of Welsh poetry. Gwalchmai— 
the chief representative of that century—gives 
clear evidence of a refinement too unconscious to 
be provincial. Gray has given a free rendering of 
one of his odes—the passionate and impetuous 
ode on the battle of Tal-y-voel (near Menai 
Straits), in which occurs the memorable line— 


Menai that day had no ebb for the overflow of blood ! 


The classical bias re-appeared in the eighteenth 
century, and shows itself unmistakably in the 
more characteristic literature of the period. This 
is especially true of the writings of Goronwy 
Owen. 

In the annals of Welsh poetry no life gives a 
more weary pain to the biographer than that of 
Goronwy Owen. Born in 1722, in the Isle of 
Anglesey, he lived and suffered and fell under the 
moral blight of the eighteenth century. For 
strength and elegance and stateliness, his poetry 
is almost unrivalled in the Welsh language; so is 
his life for dismalness and unceasing misery. 
Starting life under the evil shadow of an unworthy 
father—and only redeemed in part from the hurt- 
fulness of his condition by the noble ministry of 
his mother—is it to be greatly wondered at that 
the way and the end should be very dreary ? 

While yet a boy he came under the eye of Mr. 
Lewis Morris—grandfather of the living poet of 
the same name—who himself possessed no mean 
poetic gift, and was a generous patron of native 
literature. An amusing tradition speaks of him 
as a boy standing one day near while Mr. Morris 
was dressing. He was much astonished to find a 
second shirt of white linen placed above the 
nether garment of flannel; and then, looking on 
his own rags, he said— 

To wear two shirts—ah me! what fun! 
While this poor skin must go with none. 


The foster-father of budding poets made a draw 
on the future, and took the impertinent little 
rhymster under his care. So Goronwy was sent 
to the Grammar School at Bangor, and soon 
proved how well he deserved to be helped. At 
the age of nineteen he was appointed one of the 
tutors of Pwllheli Grammar School. There he re- 
mained about two years, and then made his way 
to Oxford, and became a scholar of Jesus College. 
In 1745 he was ordained, and held the curacy of 
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his native village for three weeks, when he had to 
make way for an episcopal favourite. One curacy 
followed another at Oswestry, Donnington, Wal- 
ton (near Liverpool), and Northolt, in Middlesex; 
with poor pay and poorer comfort, his heart 
sorrowing all the while for a home among the 
hills of his motherland. That never came. On 
the other hand came exile. In 1757 he was 
driven by the hope of better things to Virginia. 
Probably the story of his life there will never be 
known; the meagre accounts of it which have 
reached are but sorry fragments, and tend to 
make ignorance desirable. He is supposed to 
have died about 1770—forsaken and utterly alone. 

There can be no justification of any man sinning 
against the light, or else I think Goronwy Owen 
would deserve it. Stung by the heartless injustice 
of the ecclesiastical authorities—unmanned by the 
bitterness and shame of an ever present poverty, 
and by the sight of his wife falling under the curse 
of intemperance—hope after hope disappointed ; 
and beneath it all an impulsive will always quar- 
relling with the rule of fact, and a brilliant poetic 
ideal changed into a living torment :—it is not 
easy to preach over his moral lapses. It is far 
more easy to pity him—to pity him without mea- 
sure. He remained under all trials a devoted 
husband; and in his letters there are charming 
glimpses of the father and the sociable companion. 
His poetry, in an age of literary corruption, is 
piously free from moral blemish, and scarcely 
ever compromises its dignity. The late Rev. 
Robert Jones, of Rotherhithe, rendered his 
highest service to Welsh literature in publishing, 
through the Cymmrodorion Society, the “‘ Poetical 
Works of the Rev. Goronwy Owen, with his Life 
and Correspondence.” 

It is an inexpressible relief to turn from the life 
of the man to the songs of the poet. Here at 
once we meet the true artist, delightfully lost in 
his art. His life casts no shadow on his songs, 
except where his life is touched by the common 
sorrow of men. His humour is as playful as if 
the hand of a stern fate had never struck him in 
the face. His muse can laugh, and make others 
laugh; or it can weep, and make others weep. 
It can pipe a wedding-song, and call the guests to 
the merry dance; it can touch the string of woe, 
and call the mourners to mourn for the great man 
dead; it can with trumpet tones summon to 
appear the dread splendours of the Judgment 
Day, and call the sainted hosts to mount the 
vacant skies to the abode of the good. 

His best-known poem is an Ode, consisting 
of 160 lines, on the Day of Judgment. Its move- 
ments are measured and even, and the effect of 
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the whole is profoundly solemn. There is no 
shuddering and helpless flight of fancy through 
the unknown horrors of that day of wrath: there 
is an exquisite soberness of thought and a devout 
restraint of imagination. The imagery is strictly 
Biblical; and yet the poet has succeeded in 
making the development wonderfully interesting. 
It can be read and re-read with deepening con- 
cern. It is great, because it is simple; it is 
powerful, because it is self-possessed. 

I choose here another poem of his—an Ode on 
the “‘ Origin and Offices of the Muse,”—as being 
likely to lose less in translation: though in his 
case, more than in that of any other Welsh poet, 
one must be content to fail of reproducing the 
classical refinement of the original. 


Homer, the sweet-voiced singer grey, 
Confessed the rule of Muses Nine ; 
Daughters of Jove, with grace divine, 
And fair celestial gleamings : 

Ah ! fancies of a vanished day— 
They were but poets’ dreamings. 


I know one Muse alone 

(God be her benison !) 

Muse of another kith and kin 

To the Nine Song-Daughters Homer named ; 
Before Jove’s praises did begin 

Iler glory was far-famed. 


Heav’n was her dwelling-place, 

And angel-poets walked rejoicing in her grace. 
O, may she from her mansions white 

Be gracious to a hapless wight ! 

Lord, grant me guidance in her ways, 

That I may sing her radiant praise : 

Far more to me availeth Thy defence 

Than myriad-sounding eloquence. 


Speak, Lord, speak of her motherland, 

Before the wheel of the ancient earth was rounded, 
Before the sea-waves dashed against a door of sand, 
Before the waters found a place within Thy hand, 
Before Thy building had been founded. 


Shall not the theme my powers employ, 
How, in the silent void, uprose 

The stars of morning at Thy word, 

And joined to sing the perfect chord ? 

An ode of joy in glad repose, 

And the mighty shout of an endless ode of joy ! 
And when the work was done 

There came the full repeated strain— 

A myriad powers of heav’n in unison 
Voicing creation’s morning hymn again ; 
The sons of heav’n together sang, 

And the lucent echo sublime unlimited rang : 


** Thy work is perfect, Lord most high, 
And choice Thy ways in earth and sky ; 
Unsearchable, with goodness crowned— 
Nought greater than Thyself is found !’ 


Each note of thunder, like an organ tone, 
Passed mightily from zone to zone : 





A myriad-threaded song of manifold glad measure, 
A perfect harmony of painless leisure. 


That dawn of music’s light 

Pierced to the depths from heaven’s height : 

The wandering stars heard the triumphant strain, 
And to their orbits rushed amain ; 

Thrilled with the new surprise, 

A joyous motion shook the lofty skies. 


The song from heaven descending 

Came mightily along the fresh-blown earth, 
And Adam heard the shout of holy mirth, 
Through his fair garden wending : 
Enraptured with the thundered strain 

And the softly-flowing sweet refrain, 

He must himself attempt the song 

Of heavenly melody ; 

Eve listened musingly, 

Charmed with his measure clear and strong : 
Eve, fairest of all women, ventured then 
To join in song with Adam, man of men. 
Within a fragrant glade 

From morn till noon they offered praise ; 
And yet at even, till the day would fade, 
In many golden lays. 


Abel’s transparent strain 

Was free from ill and passion’s stain ; 

But wickedly sung were the hymns of evil-handed 
Cain : 

The mild-eyed Muse can have no part 

In the dull and savage heart ; 

God giveth not this office blest 

But to the civil breast. 


The sacred flame 

Burnt early, and on Moses came : 

In leaving Egypt did not he 

Sing gloriously beside the sea ? 

They sang, and, singing, faith grew calm, 
3efore the day of David’s psalm. 

As lord of song sang he 

Surpassing songs of heaven ; 

Psalm after psalm was given— 

Ah! soul of mine, how sweet to me! 
The harp and dulcimer awoke 

At his glad touch, and holy praises spoke : 
The Muse went with his bright hand— 
All hail to that deft white hand ! 

Swift was his voice 

To join the dawn, and thus rejoice : 


*« Awake, sweet psaltery, 
A hymn of praise to sing ; 

To God shall all the glory be, 
And praise of tongue and string.” 
There hath not been, there will not be, 

In song another great as he. 


She came to Solomon ; 

His Song of songs she beautifully wove :— 
His Rose of Sharon, and his lily blown 
Among the thorns—who doth not love? 
Shall not his music prove 

Second to his father’s song alone? 
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To God the hymn is dear 
Sung by the human Muse refined : 

She stands, the gift and witness clear 

Of His all-loving mind. 

Glad song for ever graces 

His glorious dwelling-places. 

When earth’s full choir brings home its praise ere long, 
And joins the host around the throne, 

Song for ever answering song, 

Then shall earth and heaven be one. 


The saint has task and pleasure 

In learning that glad measure: 

May we begin the homeland hymn, 

For we must sing it soon 

With angels and with seraphim, 

In heaven’s cloudless noon ; 

Where sings the Muse, untiring then, 

‘Holy, holy, holy! Praise the Lord. Amen.” 


It is scarcely necessary now to point out the 
omnipresence of the spiritual element in Welsh 
poetry. More-than one prayer and priestly bene- 
diction softens the wild music of the Gododin. 
In the memorable saying of Taliesin the opening 
line is the yearning and the hope of a nation’s 
heart :— 


Their Lord they will praise, 

Their speech they will keep, 

Their land they will lose 
Except wild Wales. 


In the most extravagant of Davydd ab Gwilym’s 
love-songs pious sentiments find an unexpected 
place. In the uncouth satires of Thomas Edwards 
(Zwm o'r Nant) there are whole pages of very 
sound theology. Indeed, for the last 100 years, 
nearly all Welsh poetry has much more than a 
religious tinge: it may be classed as Sacred 
Poetry. But it was left for one man to go a step 
farther, and become the recognised singer of the 
mystical world which lies on the confines of the 
religious. 

This was the Rev. William Thomas (/s/wyn). 
He was born April 3, 1832; and he died Novem- 
ber 20, 1878. He spent a quiet, uneventful life 
in a quiet, uneventful neighbourhood. He held a 
very close fellowship with nature, but mostly in 
her less material moods. As the poet of Morvydd 
interpreted all nature in the light of his love, and 
yielded himself to a good-natured frivolousness of 
fancy in dealing with bird and flower, wind and 
sea; so did Islwyn devoutly interpret the piety of 
nature, and listen to all things as musical with 
God’s name. His favourite liturgy was the silence 
of the starry night—the night that was a day 
revealing the splendours of the sky. In the day- 
time it was the world which spoke; but eternity 
found speech through the stars. Nature was 
breathlessly listening to her fountains springing 
up from the Infinite Soul. The sound of the 
waterfall on the hillside was a request for the 
stars to tell God of ‘‘the eternal voice of worship 
among the hills.” The sea hearkened to the wild 











hymnal of the winds till its waves rose toward 
heaven, “a white world of worshippers.” 

So he dreamed his pious dreams. Unfortunately 
the larger portion of his poetry is unpublished, 
and, I fear, likely to remain so. Perhaps Welsh 
literature loses nothing so much to-day as the 
poetry of Islwyn hidden away in unknown corners. 

The following on ‘‘ Conjecture” proves at once 
the kinship existing between him and Words- 
worth :— 


We never can be certain that the soul 
Errs when it rises sheer above the sum 
Of man’s experience, gleaned along the road 
From childhood’s cradle to the grave—errs, tho’ 
It whispers things which cannot be expressed, 
And drives each figure o’er the edge, and moves 
Into th’ eternal like a star. 

Hath not 
The soul a history within itself? 
Some ebb of dark things murmuring on shores 
Far off and unfrequented—ancient shores 
Where recollection has been lost, and with it 
The splendid fragments of some world or worlds ? 


The stars—are they so glorious and divine 

As poesy would sing? And is it not 

The inward magic—reminiscences 

Of scenes more heavenly, things agleam with God— 
Is it not that which gives to every star 

Its form, its spirit, its sublimity ? 

Within us are the stars! Is poetry 

Not the reflection of a grander past, 

Or the presentiment of future wealth ? 


Who does not sometimes feel as if a world, 
A long-forgotten world, came rushing thro’ 
Some distant angle of his former being, 

And touched some headland dim of memory ? 


Imaginings? And who has learnt to prove 
They are not remnants of a grander life, 
Lying along the lowest deeps of soul 
Till the all-searching breath of poesy 
Pass by ? 

O welcome hour ! when God shines forth 
Above all being’s epochs as a sun, 
And through them shows the spirit’s pathway clear 
From the Divine—through separate existence— 
Back to the infinite Divine again. 


The sentiment in the last lines is an experi- 
ment of imagination rather than of a calm belief. 
Other poems prove that the poet believed defi- 
nitely in the personal and eternal survival of the 
soul. 

The following idyll shall close our selections. 
It introduces a familiar Hebrew thought of the 
sympathy of nature with God and His people :— 


Those whom the cross of Christ redeemed 
The flame can ne’er molest, 

For whom the dying head was bowed 
Upon the riven breast. 
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The furnace gleamed, and from afar 
The form of death was known ; 

And they were bound both hand and foot, 
And in the red flames thrown. 


And suddenly the angry fire 
Lost all things but its glow ; 

O ! never can the flames hurt those 
Who walk with God below. 


For Nature always knows the voice 
And footstep of her Lord ; 

Yea, through a veil of blood, she knew 
His face,—and there adored ! 


The earthquake dread, her hand of wrath, 
She from her bosom took ; 

And as a phophet rends his robe 
She sundered many a rock. 





Beneath the burd’ning groans of God 
Earth bent in wild alarm ; 

The storm walked through the midst of heav’n 
With the hills upon its arm. 


The sun moved slowly like a hearse, 
Upon its pathway steep ; 

The day within it dead and cold, 
And heav’n in mourning deep. 


And many a crystal fountain wept, 
On hillsides far away, 

As on the mournful breeze the cry 
‘*T thirst ” was borne that day. 


* And Kedron sorrowed for a way 
To climb the darkened hill ; 
The Muse of Zion moaned and wept, 
While all its harps were still. 


— SAL 


A WILD BEAST WAREHOUSE. 


T is surely one of those odd freaks of human 
nature which are alittle difficult to account for 
or to understand, which makes us always per- 

versely inclined to depreciate, decry, and consider 
not worth our notice those beauties, wonders, or 
sights which are to be found in our own neigh- 
bourhood, and which we can see with perhaps an 
infinitesimal amount of trouble, or none at all. 
Some philosophers have found the cause of this 
in a peculiar kind of modesty; others more intel- 
ligibly deem it due to an equally peculiar quality 
of conceit. Nearly always in visiting a strange 
place there is some amount of amusement to be 
found in noting the depreciatory remarks made 
concerning the place, its possessions, and its 
sights, by its inhabitants, for the underlying 
sense of superiority that prompts the depreciation 
is often so drolly perceptible. ‘A poor place, 
sir,” these good people seem to say, “ but we ac- 
knowledge it. We do know better—we have seen 
the world; circumstances, not our will, compel us 
to live in suchahole. Do not, we beseech you, 
confound us with the ignorant vulgar herd who 
are quite satisfied with it!” 

The listener cannot fail to be amused for the 
moment, but for all that it is a pity to see how 
much interest and delight in life people lose by 
their inability or unwillingness to believe in the 
worthiness of what is their own. This is fre- 
quently too sadly true of museums, art galleries, 
and other local collections; but lately, in Liver- 
pool, we were both amused and surprised to dis- 
cover how many people had heard of “‘ Jamrach,” 
the naturalist, in London, and are quite aware of 
the curiosities and varied interests to be found at 
his place of business, who yet have no idea that 
their own city is the centre of a trade of the same 
kind on a larger scale, and that Mr. Cross’s 
menagerie, or wild beast warehouse, as it ought 
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more properly to be called, is a sight well worth 
seeing at any time. 

And yet the name “ Cross, Liverpool,” is known 
all over the civilised and in many parts of the 
savage world. Telegraphic operators knew it in 
remotest quarters of the globe long before the 
day of those brief and frequently ridiculous tele- 
graphic addresses which we are all adopting. It 
was sufficient address to bring many a fierce pas- 
senger, many a wild cargo and odd consignment 
of creatures clad in fur or feathers, scales or skins, 
travelling over half the globe, to find at least a 
temporary resting-place’in Liverpool. 

Every mighty hunter or adventurer of English 
blood knows that, no matter where his love of the 
chase may lead him, he can find a market at Mr. 
Cross’s for any living captives of his bow and 
spear, or indeed for almost anything that is worth 
the trouble of bringing home, while the simplest 
sailor lad that ever fetched a parrot home can sell 
it here. “If you have any curiosities, living or 
dead, bring them to Cross, Earle Street, Liver- 
pool.” So runs the advertisement, familiar to the 
eyes of many newspaper readers both in Liverpool 
and elsewhere, which has brought so many strange 
and beautiful rarities into Mr. Cross’s hands. His 
trade is an enormous one. There is no merchant 
in Liverpool whose dealings are more literally 
universal, whose agents are more widely scattered, 
whose consignments come from more various 
quarters, or whose bills of lading and advice nctes 
make more curious reading. It is certainly one 
of the most singular developments of trade to be 
met with anywhere. 


Come with me, reader, and we will visit Mr. 
Cross’s warehouse, and see what strange creatures 
he may have to show us to-day. We may, if we 


are in luck, find some wonders just come in that 
37° 
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will have started on a further journey before next 
week, for the population of the great wild beast 
warehouse of the world is essentially a shifting 
one. 

We must turn away from the gay shopping 
streets to the business part of the town, where the 
men are to the women as twenty to one, and 
where lorries and heavy-laden drays, drawn by 
some of the finest horses in the world, grind 
noisily through the streets. Passing the Exchange, 
with its crowd of well-dressed men upon the 
“flags,” and its outside fringe of cotton-porters 
and labourers waiting for a job, we proceed 
together along Old Hall Street, one of the main 
arteries of traffic, till, turning down a silent little 
side street to our right, we come to Earle Street, 
and at its corner find an ordinary unpretending 
shop door, pointed out to us as the place we want 
by a placard, ‘“‘Cross’s Menagerie.” There is 
nothing remarkable to be seen outside. Behind 
the shop rises a small three-storey brick building. 
The shop windows are dark and empty, save for a 
few alligator skins and a stuffed monkey or two. 

We enter, and find ourselves in the first of two 
rooms crowded with birdcages, and no ordinary 
bird-fancier’s cages either, containing one or two 
specimens, or at most a dozen each. In these 
cages the birds are literally by fifties and hun- 
dreds. 

Mr. Cross comes forward from an inner office, 
and very courteously offers to show us his collec- 
tion himself. He begins by pointing out to-day’s 
arrivals, forty stately African pheasants, and near 
them 400 ring-necked Indian paroquets in one 
long cage, lively little creatures, who do not seem 
so much incommoded by their numbers as one 
would expect, but then, like most paroquets, they 
are fond of sitting close together. 

‘That is all that has come in as yet to-day,” 
Mr. Cross observes, ‘‘ but I expect a message any 
moment from a ship in the river which will have 
something for me.” 

Here are green Australian grass paroquets, 
some 200 or so, and there the gold-headed 
Brazilian paroquets. Parrots abound, both the 
grey with red tail and the green parrot, both 
valuable as possible talkers, There are no trained 
birds here. Mr. Cross has a shop in Park Lane, 
Liverpool, where you may sometimes find birds 
which are real geniuses, and can and will say any- 
thing, but they are never kept here. An untrained 
biwd costs some twelve or fifteen shillings, but 
education makes their value rise rapidly. From 
£2 10s. to £10 or £15 is paid for them, accord- 
ing to age and ability. But there are great losses 
among parrots, the climate tries them so severely, 
and age and acclimatization count for a good deal 
in their price. 

Here is acage of forty splendid white cockatoos, 
with sulphur-coloured crests. Mr. Cross puts his 
arm into the cage, and one beauty steps daintily 
upon it, to be lifted out and caressed, while he 
sets up his pretty crest, and coquettishly moves 
his head, requesting it may be rubbed. We notice 
that there is one bird made a pet of in almost all 
these cages, probably the one who has been longest 
on the premises, or who has shown the most 





friendly disposition at feeding-time ; but how Mr. 
Cross, or any one else, knows one from another 
out of such numbers, it would puzzle an outsider 
to say. The Princess of Wales has a pair of these 
white cockatoos; she also has a very beautiful 
snow-white squirrel, the only one known, which 
was supplied by Mr. Cross. Last year the Prince 
of Wales had five hundred quails from Mr. Cross 
to be turned out on the Sandringham estate. 

In yonder corner is a cage of forty Virginian 
nightingales, better known as cardinal birds, from 
their brilliant-shaded red plumage. Here is a 
magnificent macaw, most gorgeous surely of all the 
feathered tribe, and the only one honoured in this 
crowded place by a cage all to himself, except a 
keen-eyed hawk. He looks rather melancholy in 
his dignity, however, and not half so lively as 
some of his less distinguished brethren—not as 
cheerful even as a pair of horned owls, who look 
wise but not sad, like a couple of optimistic philo- 
sophers. Close beside them are five hundred tiny 
waxbills, in one cage, but that is nothing. ‘“ We 
often have two or three thousand of these little 
things,” Mr. Cross says, as we pass from these 
fascinating winged creatures through a small door 
into a room filled with cages of a very different 
kind, iron-barred and clamped, while a sudden 
fierce growl and a muttering roar tells us we are 
entering the space devoted to lions, tigers, and 
the like. 

It is well the cages are strong, for the nervous 
visitor feels himself surprisingly close to the power- 
ful creatures. Those for the larger animals are 
raised from the ground for convenience of clean- 
ing and inspection, and it causes one at least of 
our party to give a painful start when a large 
brown animal is dimly discerned to be moving 
and /oose under one of the bear’s cages. But as 
he comes forth to inspect the strangers, he proves 
to be only a big brown and white dog, with a 
singularly wise and friendly face. 

‘He may well look as if-he knew a good deal,” 
observes one of the men, as we comment on the 
animal's expression. ‘‘ He has seen more of the 
world than most men. That is Chase, the only 
surviving dog of the Greely expedition, the dog 
who was lost upon the island. He was caught by 
some Esquimaux. Eh, he was thin when we got 
him!” 

Poor Chase is in good condition now, however, 
and lets us stroke his brown head, while he looks 
up at us inquiringly, and we think sadly enough of 
the piteous story of noble endeavour and sacrificed 
lives in which he played his part. 

A roar that seems to shake the room draws our 
attention to a fine Barbary lion, just full grown. 
“ He’s worth £250,” Mr. Cross tells us; but at 
that moment the expected summons from the 
ship comes, and he consigns us to the kind care 
of his able foreman, and a tall and genial person 
called Fritz, who is on terms of the most intimate 
friendship with most of the creatures. He directs 
our attention to a magnificent jaguar from the 
Brazils, worth about £80. Her favourite plaything 
is the long brush with which the cages are swept, 
and when he passes it into the cage she swings 
her tail gently, half purrs, half growls, and stands 
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on her hind legs, clutching and pawing after it as 
a cat would, and displaying in all their perfection 
the velvety richness of her spots, and the form of 
her powerful limbs, as heavy almost as those of 
her neighbour the lion. 

Here is a black panther from Java, agile and 
graceful, next to it a couple of Russian bears, 
besides a few lionesses and lion and tiger cubs, a 
puma, or maneless lion, an Indian prairie wolf, 
and various smaller animals of the wolf and cat 
tribes. As Boswell observes, in his “‘ Life of John- 
son,” “I am unluckily one of those who have an 
antipathy to a cat;” but had we loved them ever 
so heartily, there are some specimens here that 
would do a good deal to shake our affections, 
such as the Serval cat, the tiger cat, and one or 
two others, so strongly do they resemble the harm- 
less necessary pet of our homes, and yet so fero- 
cious and treacherous of aspect are they. 

In a small cage we are shown a porcupine and 
two young ones which have had the distinguished 
honour of being born on the premises. One can- 
not fancy these small creatures being much com- 
fort to their mother, at least there is no recognised 
form of maternal caresses in which she can easily 
indulge with them. 

We are then taken into the yard, where a fine 
young Polar bear has just been moved into a 
larger cage, as he is still of a growing age. There 
is a certain Indian potentate who has a fancy to 
possess all the white animals of every kind which 
the globe produces. As so many white animals 
belong to the North, one fears they must suffer 
greatly. Quite lately a Polar bear was sent to him 
by steamer from England. Unfortunately for the 
poor beast, his case being bad enough at any rate, 
the vessel met with an accident in the Suez Canal, 
and the cargo had to be trans-shipped. His suffer- 
ings must have been terrible, landed on that desert 
sand, even though all the ice that was on board 
the vessel was requisitioned to be built up into a 
shelter-house round and over him, in hopes of 
giving him some relief, and reminding him of his 
native bergs, if only for an hour or two. 

Entering a large sort of barn we find two baby 
Burmese elephants, not a year old yet, but with 
exactly that same air of profound and amazing 
wisdom and of unknown age that the largest of 
their race might bear. These infants might be 
centuries old, to judge by their expression. One 
of them looks at us rather wickedly, but both 
fling up their trunks and trumpet when requested 
by Fritz to “‘ speak,” displaying their wide throats, 
and showing us that all their teething troubles lie 
before them still, poor babies! 

Next to them are a pair of Barbary wild sheep, 
properly called aoudads. They are of a soft 
mouse-colour, and have long, graceful horns, while 
from the throat and chest of each depend masses 
of hair so long as to sweep the ground between 
their forefeet. Beyond them again is a zebra, 
said to be the only one of its kind in England 
at present, excepting one at the Zoological 
Gardens in London. He is a very fine speci- 
men. No velvet could excel the richness of 
his inky stripes, carried out down to his very 
feet. Many wild animals, when first seen, are 





disappointing, falling far short of their highly- 
coloured pictures in the books of our childhood ; 
but not so the zebra. No picture could be blacker 
or whiter, and he is so fat and well-looking too. 
Indeed, all Mr. Cross’s animals are in fine con- 
dition, in spite of the confined space, and the fact 
that they are living in the heart of a crowded city. 

A young Burchall’s zebra, in the next compart- 
ment, looks a poor creature after our velvet friend. 
He is striped too, but only brown and grey, much 
the same colour as a very rare-spotted llama who 
is near at hand. An Afghan dog comes jumping 
round us; a very graceful creature, like a Scotch 
deerhound, but with longer hair. 

And now we turn to the other side of the barn, 
where are many curious creatures, packed thick 
and close together, not needing so much space as 
those we have just left. First are some Neilghau 
antelopes, almost in the dark, because they are so 
wild and shy at present, and they must get used 
to voices and sounds before they see their fellow- 
creatures. Then a dusky cassowary, of hymn-book 
reputation, and then a group of Russian bears 
with white markings. Four performing wolves, 
who have no room for their tricks here, but who 
stand with their heads close together and their 
ears pricked up, as though sleigh bells in the 
distance gave them hopes of a good meal coming 
along by-and-bye, deserve some attention. So do 
two South American tapirs, creatures with noses 
arrested in process of development into trunks, 
but still decidedly more useful than any ordinary 
nose. Here are some young lions, quite tame 
and gentle, and then some very playful black 
Himalayan bears with white chests, who gently 
catch at our clothes as we pass to attract atten- 
tion. But indeed we cannot even count up all 
the wonders that there are to be seen; and we 
reluctantly turn away to go upstairs and visit the 
snakes and monkeys. 

The weather is bitterly cold, and the rooms 
upstairs are kept at a high temperature to suit 
their delicate occupants. Not only snakes and 
monkeys inhabit them, but also various of the 
larger and more delicate species of birds, and 
some small animals. We see a fine group of red 
flamingoes, surely the most startling of all birds, 
with their brilliant plumage, slender necks, and 
heavy bills. Some of them are young, and have 
not donned all their splendour yet, but are only 
grey with pink tints, like a summer morning. 
Near at hand are the crown crane, the egret, a 
miniature heron with white hair-like plumage, 
which has the honour of having given its name to 
a feminine adornment known all over the civilised 
world, the Indian Sarus crane, a handsome and 
hardy white bird, and a young king vulture. 

We are shown a cage of curasows, a fine black 
plumaged bird, with red bill, about the size of a 
black cock. These come from South America, 
and are in good request among the rajahs of our 
Indian empire, who make pets of them. The 
cage contains four varieties. Near them are one 
or two inhabitants of the same land, some South 
American cotimundis, or long-nosed ant-eaters, 
each with a nose almost as flexible as that of the 
tapir. These creatures seem almost to think with 
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their noses, so much expression and power have 
they. 

A very tame brindled Indian paradoxure occu- 
pies the next cage; a graceful creature, rather 
larger than arabbit. As clean as possible, Fritz 
tells us, and very affectionate. He would make 
a charming house pet; quite as intelligent ‘and 
much prettier than some of the fashionable pugs 
and poodles. 

Thirty grey squirrels in one cage have a cool 
corner to themselves, and nestle together as if 
they could bear to be a little warmer; and two 
cages contain each three mongoose, or mongeese, 
if that is the proper plural. These are the 
animals traditionally supposed to be proof against 
snake-bites, and to be able to kill all serpents. 
They are fierce little creatures, round backed, with 
bristly hair, bushy tails, and very powerful claws 
and teeth, looking as if, whatever be the truth of 
the matter, they could at least make it very un- 
pleasant for any moderate-sized snake. 

“We do a big trade in these little things,” Fritz 
tells us. “Just when the sugar-canes are ripe 
the rats and rabbits come down in thousands to 
attack them, and nothing can keep them off but 
the mongoose. We've had as many as a thousand 
ordered at once by our Liverpool merchant to 
send out to the plantations.” 

Of course in such a case as this the animals are 
not brought to England at all, but passed from 
agent to agent abroad. But from the mongoose 
we must now turn to look at his traditional 
enemies. ‘The snakes are in three large boxes 
with glass tops. The first contains specimens of 
the black African python, some dozen or so. 
They lie heaped together lazily, scarcely stirring, 
but now and then a flat head lifts itself slowly 
from the tangled mass, the bright narrow eyes 
unclose, and we see for a moment the jaws 
extended and a forked tongue shot out. One of 
them has been into the tub which in each box 
serves for a bath, and has cast his skin. There 
the delicate film floats, looking like a snake’s 
ghost, or his astral body. 

The next box is more populous—five-and- 
twenty harlequin snakes from the Brazils inhabit 
it, varying in length from six to fifteen feet. 
These are the true boa-constrictors, but their 
common name is derived from their beautiful 
markings. Some are a vivid brown and dull 
black, with white diamond-shaped spots; some 
brown and greenish, some greyish, but all with 
the distinguishing white diamond spot, while 
many have a brilliant bluish or greenish bloom 
over all, that shows vividly as they move and turn. 
But with all their undeniable beauty they are 
repulsive, and as our conductor says to Fritz, 
““Don’t forget that six of these must be packed 
and sent off to-day to London for one of the 
theatres; they want them for their new piece to- 
morrow night,” we shudder a little, and wonder 
what parts they are to play. (A few days later we 
learnt that one of these snakes struck at a man on 
the stage and drew blood, to the horror and terror 
of the audience. They are not pretty playthings.) 

The last box contains Indian pythons, cr rock 
snakes. 





“We had an anaconda twenty-two feet long, 
but we really had not accommodation for him, 
and we sent it to the Zoological,” observes Fritz, 
and then he leads us next to those animals with 
which man may be supposed to have more sym- 
pathy, which at least do not. arouse the same 
deep-seated shuddering antipathy as the snakes— 
we mean the monkeys. 

A few weeks ago there was a young gorilla here, 
one of the finest ever brought to England, but, 
alas! he died of cold, poor fellow, and is now 
stuffed and on exhibition at some waxworks in 
the town. Here is a big cage of some thirty 
dog-faced baboons, three varieties, the green, the 
brown, and the red, full of antics and quaint ways. 
There are four or five varieties of sooty monkeys 
among them, the queer little one known as the 
white-eyelidded monkey, and a score of other 
kinds. Here is a pig-tailed monkey, which takes 
its name from its tiny pig-like tail, dwelling in 
solitary grandeur. He has a cross-grained look 
about him, as if, like the man at the debating 
society, he would like to “‘ come out and contradict 
a bit.” One of his queerest neighbours is that 
well-protected creature the six-banded armadillo, 
surely one of the best cared for of nature’s children. 
He is amiable, too, and lets himself be pulled out 
of his cage and handled without making any 
objection, probably well aware that he is not 
easily hurt. 

At one end of the room the cage doors are 
glazed, and here are some of the more delicate 
and smaller monkeys, guarded in this way both 
against the cold and against the too kind attentions 
of visitors, who are apt to think it a law of nature 
that any monkey will eat anything. Among these 
are some young Mandril monkeys, with their 
wrinkled faces, all black at present, and showing 
no trace of the brilliant blue and red that they 
will assume if they live to grow up. They are 
valuable creatures if once they reach maturity. 
Mr. Cross has at different times had two reared in 
captivity, and with the characteristic face-colouring 
very fine; one of these fetched £250, the other, 
which was as tame as a dog, and would follow his 
keeper anywhere, unhappily died of cold. Very 
high feeding improves the colours, and beefsteaks 
and beer are not unknown in the diet of a Mandril 
monkey. 

And now we must turn away, having but glanced 
at many of the curious creatures, and not enume- 
rated one-half that we have seen, but feeling that 
we must not trespass further on the time of our 
courteous guide. By next week, as we said before, 
it may be many of the animals we have inspected 
will have started on their travels afresh, for the 
weekly come and go is seldom less than several 
hundreds, and not the most gigantic menagerie in 
the world, not even Barnum’s or Sanger’s widely- 
renownedestablishments, could contain the animals 
that pass thicugh this warehouse in a year. 

And who are the buyers ?—who are the cus- 
tomers for all these goods, many of them ex- 
tremely rare and valuable in themselves, and repre- 
senting besides much risk and cost in transit ? 

Mr. Cross’s customers are of every rank and 
class, from the Queen on her throne to the artisan 
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in the next street, who wants to make a present 
to his “‘ missus” or his sick child, or may be to 
try his hand at breeding canaries; they vary just 
as much as the prices of his stock, which range 
from a shilling or so up to f'1,000. Among them 
are many members of the aristocracy, and nearly 
all well-known naturalists, the managers of the 
Zoological Gardens in London, of the Jardin des 
Plantes and the Jardin d’Acclimatization in Paris, 
and of similar institutions in most of the European 
capitals; Messrs. Barnum and Sanger, as afore- 
said, besides Wombwell, Mander, or any other 
owner of menagerie, or gardens, or circus, within 
the kingdem; besides many Eastern potentates, 
who like to surround themselves with fantastic 
pets; and various theatrical managers. Does an 
English duke desire to stock his park with foreign 
deer, or to have his lake supplied with fancy water- 
fowl, he sends to Mr. Cross. Does an Indian 





rajah want a new and fascinating pet to add to his 
own collection, or to present to the reigning 
favourite of the hour; does a theatre manager 
want a new sensation, a zoological gardens keeper 
require to replace some lost treasure, or a little 
child wish for a new dickey-bird or a fancy rabbit, 
—one and all they send to Mr. Cross; and with a 
dispatch that, in the case of the larger animals, is 
almost incredible, their wants will be supplied. 
If the wild beast warehouse does not contain 
at the moment the exact article they require, the 
telegraph will be set in motion on their behalf, 
and as speedily as rail and steamboat can bring it, 
Mr. Cross will have ready for them the strange 
beast or bird, whatever it may be, on which they 
have set their affections. Truly a wonderful man 
is Mr. Cross, and his warehouse quite the most 
interesting of the thousands of Liverpool ware- 
houses. 
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A GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS CHARACTERS. 


III.—CHARLES LAMB—THEODORE HOOK—MICHAEL FARADAY—DANIEL O’CONNELL—RICHARD LALOR SHEIL, 


T is a proof of the deep regard entertained for 
Charles Lamb by his friends that so many 
of them have evidently taken pleasure in 

describing his personal appearance. More por- 


all of them written, too, under the influence of that 
subtle charm which the essayist exercised over 
those with whom he came in contact. 

According to Leigh Hunt, no artist with his 
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traits of him in words have been handed down to 
us than of any of his contemporaries, and almost 





LAMB, 


pencil ever did Lamb justice. The portrait by 
Maclise, who shows him in company with his 
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books, ‘‘ browsing at will on that fair and whole- 
some pasturage,” bears a considerable resemblance 
to a standing likeness ‘scratched on copper” 
by Brook Pulham. Of Pulham’s portrait Lamb 


writes to a friend in 1827: “’ Tis a little sixpenny, 


thing; too like by half, in which the draughtsman 
has done his best to avoid flattery.” 

We are under the impression that Pulham’s is 
the likeness with which Barry Cornwall got into a 
passion one day. He entered the shop and asked 
the printseller what he meant by putting forth 
such a libel. The man apologised, and said the 
artist meant no offence. 

All his life Lamb had a look that attracted 
attention. In the first year of his clerkship, 
we are told by his friend Le Grice, he spent the 
evening of the 5th of November with some of his 
old schoolfellows of Christ’s Hospital. They, 
being amused with the particularly large and 
flapping brim of his round hat, pinned it up on 
the sides like a cocked-hat. With his head-gear 
thus improved, Lamb sauntered home towards 
the Temple. As he was going down Ludgate 
Hill, some gay young men exclaimed, ‘The 
veritable Guy!—no man of straw!”—and with 
these words they took him up, making a chair 
of their arms, carried him to a post in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, seated him on the post, and there 
left him. 

This boisterous recognition was owing, no doubt, 
in a large measure to the hat, but Lamb needed 
no such addition to make his face and figure 
remarkable. ‘‘ His was no common face,” says 
Tom Hood, ‘‘none of those willow-pattern ones 
which nature turns out by thousands at her pot- 
teries; but more like a chance specimen of the 
Chinese ware—one to the set—unique, antique, 
quaint. You might have sworn to it piecemeal 
—a separate affidavit to each feature.” 

“Charles Lamb,” remarks Leigh Hunt, “ had 
a head worthy of Aristotle, with as fine a heart as 
ever beat in human bosom, and limbs very fragile 
to sustain it.” ‘Immaterial legs,” Hood called 
them. His frame was so slenderly built that it 
seemed as if a breath would overthrow it. ‘ His 
features were strongly yet delicately cut; he had 
a fine eye as well as forehead ; and no face carried 
in it greater marks of thought and feeling. It 
resembled that of Bacon with less worldly vigour 
and more sensibility.” His head is described by 
Hazlitt as ‘‘a fine Titian head, full of dumb 
eloquence.” 

Lamb had a dark complexion, dark curling hair, 
almost black; a well-shaped mouth and a lip tre- 
mulous with expression. His nose was slightly 
curved, and delicately carved at the nostril. 

His ordinary look was grave, but it lightened 
up occasionally, and was capable of sudden merri- 
ment. ‘His laugh,” says Barry Cornwall, ‘‘ was 
seldom excited by jokes merely ludicrous; it was 
never spiteful, and his quiet smile was sometimes 
inexpressibly sweet; perhaps it had a touch of 
sadness in it.” 

He had quick, restless, and glittering eyes, 
which destroyed the unity of effect in his foce. 
Some people supposed him to have Jewish blood 
in his veins, which might account for the gleam- 











ing eyes. Lamb himself says that his cast of face 
was slightly Jewish. But it is much more pro- 
bable, as De Quincey puts it, that the fiery eye 
recorded not any alliance with Jewish blood, but 
that disastrous alliance with insanity which tainted 
Lamb’s own life and laid desolate his sister’s. It is 
stated by Le Grice that his eyes were not each of 
the same colour—one was hazel, the other had 
specks of grey in the iris, mingled as we see red 
spots in the bloodstone. 

He was always dressed entirely in black. “I 
take it,” he said, ‘‘to be the proper colour of an 
author.” At a wedding this was objected to, on 
which he pleaded the raven’s apology in the fable 
that “‘he had no other?’ He wore long black 
gaiters up to the knees. 

When he stood or walked he bent his head for- 
ward a little, as if he were still reading. If not 
standing or walking, he generally had in his hand 
an old book, a pinch of snuff, or, later in the even- 
ing, a pipe. 

Barry Cornwall has described him as he ap- 
peared on his daily walk to the scene of his labours 
in Leadenhall Street. There was no mistaking 
him. He was “somewhat stiff in his manner, and 
almost clerical in dress—which indicated much 
wear. He had a long, melancholy face, with 
keen, penetrating eyes; and he walked with a 
short, resolute step Citywards. He looked no 
one in the face for more than a moment, yet con- 
trived to see everything as he went on. No one 
who ever studied the human features could pass 
him by without recollecting his countenance; it 
was full of sensibility, and it came upon you like 
a new thought, which you could not help dwelling 
upon afterwards ; it gave rise to meditation, and 
did you good.” 

De Quincey had several opportunities of ob- 
serving Lamb in the enjoyment of an after-dinner 
nap—‘‘a brief eclipse of sleep,” which descended 
upon him as softly as a shadow. And in connec- 
tion with this he makes an observation worth 
repeating. ‘‘I have heard more persons,” he 
says, “‘than I can now distinctly recall observe ot 
Lamb, when sleeping, that his countenance in 
that state assumed an expression almost seraphic, 
from its intellectual beauty of outline, its child- 
like simplicity, and its benignity. It could not be 
called a transfiguration that sleep had worked in 
his face, for the features wore essentially the same 
expression when waking; but sleep spiritualised 
that expression, exalted it, and also harmonised 
it.” 

Having once begun to speak of Lamb, it needs 
an effort to come to aconclusion. But the require- 
ments of space forbid our lingering over a life 
familiar to most people, so we leave him and pro- 
ceed to a very different sort of character. 

There is the look of a well-fed diner-out about 
our next portrait, which represents Theodore 
Hook, novelist, dramatist, improvisatore, practical 
joker, and good table companion. ‘“ Well worth 
his dinner to entertain a company,” says a con- 
temporary of a calculating turn of mind. It may 
be said, however, that if Hook dined out often it 
was for the humour of the thing, and much more 
for love of company than of dainty fare. He had 
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mutton and turnips. 
He was a favourite with both high and low. 
The Prince Regent was so delighted with him 


simple tastes in cooking, avowing in his Diary a 
decided liking for pease soup and a boiled leg of 


that he not only said “‘ Something must be done - 


for Hook,” but was as good as his word, and got 
him an appointment of £2,000 a year—which 





demeanour naturally easy. Our portrait was taken 
some years after his close confinement in the bad 
air of Shire Lane. That sponging-house episode 
had a permanently injurious effect. He had nc 
exercise for several months, though sadly needing 
it to counteract the effects of worry and anxiety, 
and left Shire Lane pale and flabby, and with a 
figure fast tending to corpulence. 
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THEODORE HOOK. 


came to a disastrous end, something going wrong 
“with the chest,” according to Hook’s way of 
putting it—as accountant-general and treasurer of 
the Mauritius. And he so delighted and won the 
heart of the sheriff’s officer who had him in durance 
vile a few years later in Shire Lane, that on his being 
transferred to the Rules of the King’s Bench, he was 
not allowed to depart without the signal honour 
of a farewell banquet. ‘‘ We do not believe,” says 
a writer who knew him for nearly twenty years, 
“that his wit ever lost him a friend; and there 
was that about him which made it hard to be often 
in his society without regarding him with as much 
of fondness as of admiration.” 

The personal appearance of Hook made a 
favourable impression. His countenance was open 
and engaging ; his figure tall and well knit; his 
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His ability in conversation, says the writer we 
have quoted above, was superior to what he ever 
exemplified in his writings. ‘‘ We have seen him 
in company with very many of the most eminent 
men of his time, and we never, till he was near 
his end, carried home with us the impression that 
he had been surpassed. ... . His play of feature, 
the compass and music of his voice, his large and 
brilliant eye, capable of every expression from the 
gravest to the most grotesquely comical, the quiet 
aptness of every attitude and gesture, his power of 
mimicry, unrivalled but by Mathews—when to all 
this we add the constant effect of his innate, im- 
perturbable good-humour—the utter absence of 
spleen—and ever and anon some flash of strong 
sterling sense, bursting through such an atmos- 
phere of fun and drollery—we still feel how inade- 
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quately we attempt to describe the indescribable. 
The charm was that it was all nature, spontaneous 
as water from the rock.” 

The most wonderful displays Hook ever gave 
in company were those of impromptu minstrelsy. 
They surprised every one in his day to listen to, 
and are equally wonderful for us to read about. 
Sheridan, Mathews tells us, was amazed at Hook’s 
extraordinary faculty in this line, and declared 
that he could not have imagined such power 
possible had he not witnessed it. Coleridge was 





he had brilliant opportunities and did not put 
them to a wise use. 

Nothing could be more melancholy than the 
account we have of the last dinner-party he was 
ever at. His appetite seemed to be quite gone. 
He ate only some fruit, and drank many large 
glasses, brandy and champagne mixed, to which 
he added a pinch of a chemical powder. He tried 
to be gay—calling the effervescing powder his 
fizzick, and so on—but one saw it was an effort. 
As he stood, coffee in hand in the drawing-room, 
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MICHAEL FARADAY. 


equally impressed when he heard him one night 
in his best vein at the house of a gay young 
bachelor at Highgate. As the philosopher walked 
home after the party, he entertained his com- 
panions “with a most excellent lecture on the 
distinction between talent and genius, and declared 
that Hook was as true a genius as Dante— that 
was his example.” 

Hook possessed literary talents of a sort for 
which there is always a ready and remunerative 
market, and might easily, had there not been a 
weak point somewhere, have enjoyed easy circum- 
stances, instead of being haunted to the close of 
life by pecuniary embarrassments. He made large 
sums, it is true, but he squandered them, just as 





he suddenly turned to the mirror, and said, “ Aye, 
I see I look as I am—done up in purse, in mind, 
and in body, at last!” 

If he had only taken timely warning, it has 
been wisely observed, from a motto which he 
knew well enough, for it is repeated over and over 
again in his tales of fiction, ‘‘ Wrong never comes 
right!” 

Hook concludes our literary portraits. The 
specimens of Maclise’s art in the Forster Bequest 
at South Kensington, include a contribution to 
science in the shape of a portrait of Faraday, and 
that forms our next example. 

Mentioned immediately after Hook, Faraday 
shows to great advantage. His life was a success 
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|.cisure four 


WILL COMMENCE THE NEW YEAR WITH 


N + IMPROVED + ISSUE. 


Additional attractions will be introduced, and no 
endeavour spared to make the Magazine a 
pleasant and serviceable companion. 


Once again it appeals to old friends, and invites the acquaintance 
of new readers. True to its earliest motto— 


“ Behold in these what leisure hours demand, - 

Amusement and true knowledge hand in hand” (Cower), 
it will still aim at variety of subject, with a view to whatever may 
minister to’ the healthful life of the home. It will seek also to take 
its part in social questions, and to provide material of intcrest to 
Christian and philanthropic workers. 





The January Part will commence with a New Story — 


Great Grandmother Severn. 
By LESLIE KEITH, 
whose last volume, “ Tle Chilcotes,’ won such general and hearty praise. 





My Best Shipmate : 


A Sea Officer’s Reminiscence. 


By GEORGE CUPPLES, author of “The Green Hand,” etc. 


The Princess Sarah. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, author of “Bootle’s Baby,” etc. 
These will be supplemented by a series of SHORT STORIES by well-known 
writes. Anna. By Mrs, Macquoip. A Lynmouth Story. By Ese 
STUART, etc. : 
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Among other subjects in preparation may be mentioned— 


The Queen's Homes. 


A Series of Descriptive and Anecdotic Papers, prepared by Special Per. 
mission. By E. A. PAscor. With numerous Illustrations, 


The Story- of the Shires. 


By the Rev. Canon CREIGHTON, Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge! 
With Engravings by WHYMPER. 
Resuming with Gloucester, Shropshire, etc. 








Industrial Sketches. 


By W. J. GORDON. 
Among the Shipwrights. Among the Ironworkers. The Pilot 
Service, etc., etc. With numerous Engravings. 





The Personal Experiences of a 
Mining Engineer. 


Explorations and Adventures, with Hints to Investors. By P. W. Stuart 
MENTEATH. 





Voices from the Highways. and 
Hedges. 


By the Author of “ The Occupations of a Retired Life.” 


Discussions on Passing Topics of Social and Domestic Interest, from Different 
Points of View. 


Health Papers. 


By Dr. SCHOFIELD. 
I. Health and Ill-Health. II. Our Boys and Girls. 
III. The Brain, etc., etc. 


Heroes of Humble Life. 


By RICHARD HEATH. 











Stirring Stories of Travel and 
Adventure. 


By Dr. MACAULAY, author of “ All True.” 





A Look at Norway from the Sea. 


By the Rev. Prebendary HARRY JONES. 
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The Life of a Conscript. 


Some Famous Regiments. 


By Surgeon-Major ALCOCK. 








The Horse and its History. 


By the Rev. J. G. Woop. With Drawings by G. L. Seymour, 





Natural History Notes. 





Curious Plants. 


By W. Fitcn, of Kew Gardens. With Engravings. 


Two Great Ancient Churches. 


Old St. Peter’s and Old St. Paul’s. 
By H. W. BREWER. 


Ballads for the People. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE and others. 











Literary ‘‘ Kickshaws,” and Varieties, 





Notes on Current Science, Invention, 
and Discovery. 





*.* FOR CIRCULATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Postage of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” to any part of the Continent of Europe, to Cyprus, 
Palestine, Egypt, Madeira, Morocco, Tunis, Newfoundland, to the United States, or to 
Canada, is at the same rate as for Great Britain, viz., Twopence per Monthly Part. The 
Postage of a Part to India, China, or Japan, is 6d. ; to Australia, 8d. ; to South Africa, 6d. 

Any Bookseller or Newsagent will arrange to forward the Parts, or they will be sent direct 
fiom the Publishing Office, on receipt of Post Office Order for Magazines and Postage, 
addressed and made payable to Mr. JosePH TARN, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 

The January Part commences a New Volume. This would be a very appropriate time 
to commence sending the Magazine to your friends abroad. 














“The Letsure Hovr maintains its character among English magazines for the high quality of many 
of the engravings. We know no magazine of the kind that is generally better edited.” — 7t2es, 


“We consider the Letsurz Hour the most surprisingly good of all the sixpennies. It is thoroughly 
popular in character.” — Birmingham Daily Post. 


‘“* New magazines come and go, but this remains with us; and as the years pass it seems to become 
fresher and more attractive than ever.”"—Manchester Examiner, 


* The quality and quantity given for the money is remarkable even in these days.” —Literary Churchman, 





56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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NOW READY. 
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VOLUME FOR 1887, 


Containing— 
Phayre Phenton: A Story of the | Typical Poets of Wales. Wih 


Garibaldian Revolution. By the Author Original Translations. By the Rev. 
of **’Twixt Love and Duty.” E.veT LEwis. 
Something to his Advantage. By | The Coral Reefs of England. By 


the Rev. T. S. MILLINGTON, author of S. R. PATTISON, F.G.s. 


** By Hook or by Crook,” etc, Illustrated 4 4 
by F. Dadd. ; Wolf Stories, By the Rev. J. G. 


The Lone House. By Mrs. Barr, Woop. 
author of ‘‘Jan Vedder's Wife,” etc. | The Ending of the Carnival. By 
Illustrated by W.: Ralston. Miss GorDoN CUMMING. 

At the Sign of the Violet. _—| The Story of the English Shires. 

Fifty Years’ Progress of the Nation. Lancashire and Worcester. By the Rev. 
By Professor LEONE LEVI. Professor CREIGHTON. 

Mormonism as‘ it is; Notes of a | The Dutch Agricultural and Beg- 
Recent Visit to Utah. By the Rev. A. gar Colonies. By W. TALLAcK. 


ROWLAND, LL.B. q 
A Trip Across the Andes. Industrial Villages, By the Rev. | 
HENRY SOLLY. 


ihe Fal enemy. By Lams Va- A Gallery of Illustrious Portraits. 
From Maclise’s Pictures-at South Ken 


Ways of Life and Work. By the sington. 
Rev. Prebendary HARRY JONES. 8 . Word. B Ar 
The Art of Secret Writing. By yo thee ae oy y ra 


JAMEs Mason. , ee , 
The Wonderful Adventures of Hypnotism and Divination. 


Wasabioye. Adapted from the Japanese. ; 7 
By M. Kataoka. The Everyday Life of a Sailor. 


How Money'is Made; A Day at | Notes on Current Science, Inven-* 
the Mint. By W. J. Gorpon. tion, and Discovery. 
An Encyclopedia of Useful and Entertaining Reading, | 
Eiographies, Essays, Travel, Natural History, Poetry, and 
Varieties. 


The Volume contains upwards of 200 Engravings, including Drawings 
from Paintings by Alma Tadema, George Morland, Pierre Outin, L. G. 
Brillouin, G. P. Jacomb Hood, Arthur Hughes, and others; and much} 
original work by other artists. 

Suitable for a Christmas or New Year Present, or for a School Prize; 
for Parish, Sunday School, and Ship Libraries, etc., etc. 

Price 7s. in handsome cloth; 8s. 6d. with gilt edges; 10s. 6d. half calf,” 
marbled sides and edges; or in two Half-yearly Volumes, for Circulating 
Libraries, 3s. 6d. each. 


56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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in thetruest sense of the word. From first to last 
he lived like a philosopher, wisely expending his 
energies in scientific investigation and discovery, 
and when he found his faculties begin to fail, aban- 
doning whatever part of his work he could no longer 
carry on according to his own standard of effi- 
ciency, and remaining content and happy in the 
exercise of those kindly feelings and warm affec- 
tions which he had cultivated no less carefully 
than his scientific powers. 

A man, it is said, cannot succeed unless his 





one who had many opportunities of hearing him, 
“‘which all derive from the expositions of Faraday, 
is of a somewhat different kind to that produced by 
any other philosopher whose lectures we have ever 
attended. It is partially derived from his extreme 
dexterity as an operator; with him we have no 
chance of apologies for an unsuccessful experi- 
ment, no hanging fire in the midst of a series of 
brilliant demonstrations, producing that depressing 
tendency akin to the pain felt by an audience 
at a false note from a_ vocalist. All is a 

















O'CONNELL AND SHEIL (LOOKING AT LORD ALTHORPE). 


wife will let him, and Faraday was particularly 
fortunate in his domestic relations. The following 
sentences, though written in the third person, are 
from his own hand, with himself for a subject :— 
“On June 21, 1821, he married, an event which 
more than any other contributed to his earthly 
happiness and healthful state of mind. This union 
has continued for twenty-eight years, and has in 
no wise changed except in the depth and strength 
of its character.” 

As a lecturer he was always listened to with 
delight, and Maclise has done well to represent 
him surrounded by the apparatus of science, and in 
the act of instructing what never failed to be an 
eager and attentive audience. ‘‘ The pleasure,” says 





sparkling stream of eloquence and experimental 


illustration. We defy a chemist who loves his 
science, no matter how often he may himself have 
repeated an experiment, to feel uninterested when 
seeing it done by Faraday.” 

His gentleness, sweetness, and tenderness—the 
offspring of deep religious convictions—won the 
hearts of many who, from lack of training, were 
unable to appreciate his experimental researches 
in either chemistry or physics. Professor Tyndall 
points out, however, that whilst statements as to 
Faraday’s gentleness and tenderness are true, they 
are often very incomplete. ‘‘ Under his sweet- 
ness and gentleness,” he says, “ was the heat of a 
volcano. He was a man of excitable, fiery nature, 
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but through high discipline he had converted the 
fire into a central glow and motive power of life, 
instead of permitting it to waste itself in useless 
passion.” 

The faithful performance of duty, the prudent use 
of talent, and the persevering pursuit of scientific 
truth brought with them a great recompense. Just 
let the reader contrast the utterance of Hook at 
his last dinner-party, with an observation made 
by Faraday to Professor Tyndall. ‘* Tyndall,” he 
said, ‘‘the sweetest reward of my work is the 
sympathy and good-will which it has caused to 
flow in upon me from all parts of the world.” 

Our last sketch is devoted to the two great 
orators of the Irish National party, Daniel 
O’Connell and Richard Lalor Sheil. It was 
drawn in illustration of a miserable squabble 
which agitated political life early in 1834 as to 
whether Sheil, whilst voting against an Irish Co- 
ercion Bill, and using the strongest language 
against it in public, had not in private conversa- 
tion taken up a very different position. 

The subject was brought under the notice of 
the House of Commons on the 4th of February, 
when a “‘scene” took place in which the promi- 
nent figures were Sheil, O’Connell, and Lord 
Althorp, then Chancellor of the Exchequer. On 
the 10th of the month a motion for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate the charge 
was moved by O’Connell. The writer of the 
article in “‘ Fraser,” which accompanied the por- 
traits, was present at the debate. ‘We could 
not,” he says, “‘ but be struck with O’Connell’s 
patronising of Sheil.” ‘‘O’Connell,” he adds, 
“‘pawed him with patronising hand as Sheil sat 
clawing his hair and clasping his knee.” 

All’s well that ends well. The result of’the 
deliberations of the committee was that the mem- 
ber for Hull, who was responsible for the charge, 
rose in his place in the House and withdrew it in 
“‘unqualified terms of self-abasement and remorse.” 
But for the necessity of saying a few words in 
explanation of our illustration, the incident, might 
well have been ignored. The sooner such affairs 
are forgotten the better. 

By a few rapid lines Maclise has shown the 
marked contrast which existed between the phy- 
sical characteristics of the two orators, and 
suggested as great a difference between their 
mental peculiarities. The cowering figure and 
anxious face which we find in Sheil were no doubt 
appropriate to the situation, but under no circum- 
stances could they have been assumed by the 
great ‘‘ Liberator,” to,whom came by nature an 
attitude of self-confidence and a look of being 
master of the situation. 

The immediate triumph that falls to the lot of 
popular eloquence was enjoyed by both of these 
remarkable Irishmen. That O’Connell was a 
public speaker of a high order every listener whose 
judgment was worth anything fully admitted. His 
oratory was “often scurrilous and coarse, and 
marred by a bearing in which cringing flattery 
and rude bullying were strangely blended,” but it 
produced great and even startling effects. 

“As the orator of a popular assembly,” says 
Mr. Tustin McCarthy, in his “History of Our Own 





Times,” ‘‘as the orator of a monster meeting, 
O’Connell probably never had an equal in these 
countries. He had many of the physical endow- 
ments that are especially favourable to success in 
such a sphere. He had a herculean frame, a 
stately presence, a face capable of expressing 
easily and effectively the most rapid alternations 
of mood, and a voice which all hearers admit to 
have been almost unrivalled for strength and 
sweetness. Its power, its pathos, its passion, its 
music have been described in words of positive 
rapture by men who detested O’Connell, and who 
would rather, if they could, have denied to him 
any claim on public attention even in the matter 
of voice. He spoke without studied preparation, 
and, of course, had all the defects of such a style. 
He fell into repetition, and into carelessness of 
construction ; he was hurried away into exaggera- 
tion and sometimes into mere bombast. But he 
had all the peculiar success, too, which rewards the 
orator who can speak without preparation. He 
always spoke right to the hearts of his hearers.” 

When Dickens was reporting a speech of 
O’Connell’s in the House of Commons on one 
of the tithe riots in Ireland, he had to lay down 
his pencil, so moved was he by the pathos with 
which the speaker described the wrongs and 
sufferings of his fellow-countrymen. 

The different intellectual mould in which Sheil 
was cast produced a marked effect on the im- 
petuous oratory which he poured out on his 
hearers. His gifts as a poet and dramatist may 
be seen in the literary culture and taste of his 
speeches, but it has been remarked that their 
matter ‘‘ never rose to a level with the brilliancy 
of illustration and flow of impassioned declama- 
tion with which they were adorned.” 

Mr. Gladstone has selected Sheil as an example 
of a speaker achieving great success in spite of 
serious defects of voice and delivery. Sheil’s 
voice he describes as resembling nothing so much 
as the sound of a tin kettle battered about from 
place to place, “‘ knocking first against one side 
and then against another.” ‘In anybody else,” 
Mr. Gladstone adds, ‘‘I would not, if it had been 
in my choice, have liked to listen to that voice ; but 
in him I would not have changed it, for it was 
part of a most remarkable whole, and nobody ever 
felt it painful while listening to it. He was a 
great orator, and an orator of much preparation, 
I believe, carried even to words, with a very 
vivid imagination, and an enormous power of 
language and of strong feeling. There was a 
peculiar character, a sort of half wildness, in his 
aspect and delivery; his whole figure, and his 
delivery, and his voice, and his matter were all 
in such perfect keeping with one another that 
they formed a great Parliamentary picture.” 

If Sheil’s character had borne more resemblance 
to that of O’Connell we should have had to bring 
these sketches to a conclusion by the picturesque 
light of a political agitator. As it was, how- 
ever, Sheil entered at last the calm waters of 
official life, dying at Florence as minister at the 
court of Tuscany, and we are thus enabled to end 
with a pleasant feeling of quietness and decorum. 

JAMES MASON. 
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AMERICANISMS. 


BY DR. 


of the American language, for it is becoming 

more and more distinct, not only in matters 
of pronunciation and in colloquial phrases, but in 
the novel meanings attached to many old words, 
and in the fertile invention of new words. 
Our American cousins not infrequently express 
themselves as employing our common language 
in a way superior to the English, and doubtless 
the insular pronunciation, with its rising inflec- 
tions, sound as peculiar to them as the more or 
less nasal twang—if the gentle criticism may be 
ventured—and the falling inflection sound to us. 

Not that uniformity prevails throughout the 
wide area of the United States. There are marked 
provincialisms, as is the case with different dis- 
tricts in Great Britain, so that a ‘“‘ down-Easter” 
from Maine, or the typical ‘‘ Yankee,” or the resi- 
dent in the Great West, differ from each other in 
this respect, while all of them are unlike the drawl 
common in the South. .In the older communities 
there are, of course, to be found many refined and 
truly cultured persons, to whose conversation it is 
a pleasure to listen, and who reveal in phraseology 
and intonation nothing of what are usually under- 
stood as Americanisms. It must also be cheerfully 
admitted that average people in the United States 
speak with much greater ease and appropriateness 
than persons of a corresponding position and 
education in England. This is to be accounted 
for partly by the system of recitations pursued in 
the schools, and partly by the social freedom 
which permits ready talk on almost every subject. 

Without drawing undue refinements by way of 
distinction, and without insisting upon local 
and accidental peculiarities, and especially with- 
out indulging in hypercriticism or ridicule, it may 
be interesting to indicate some of the mean- 
ings in which familiar words are used across the 
water, and to explain some of the modern phrases 
which are continually being devised as additions 
to the received vocabulary. 

An ordinary dictionary does not define the pecu- 
liar terms and idioms commonly used by Americans. 
They can be understood, although they prefer to 
place the accent on the penultimate syllable of “‘ ob- 
servatory” or “ conservatory,” or when they make 
“vase” rhyme with “case,” or when they con- 
tract “‘ cannot” into a sound exactly like that of 
Kant, the German metaphysician. They prefer 
to say “I’talian” and “ na’tional,” and to pro- 
nounce ‘‘ schedule” as if it were “‘ skedule,” and 
to call the last letter of the alphabet “‘ zee,” and 
to spell certain words in a way peculiar to them- 
selves, as ‘‘meager,” ‘‘ scepter,” ‘‘ center,” “tra- 
veler,” ‘‘ unequaled,” ‘‘ plow,” “‘ develop,” “ skep- 
ticism,” “defense,” “offense,” “wagon,” “‘check” 
(a draft on a banker), and many others that might 
be cited. Public speakers often place undue 


i is not affectation or mere pedantry to speak 


emphasis upon the articles “a” and “the,” par- 











AUBREY. 


ticularly on the former, which is made to sound 
like “ ay,” thus giving it undue prominence and 
an odd effect before the noun. 

Young ladies are much addicted to the use of 
the word “‘verra,” as they pronounce “very,” 
and they describe themselves as “mad” when 
they are slightly vexed; and while they would 
on no account mention “legs” —which are 
always ‘‘ limbs ””—they describe all insects under 
the generic name of “bug;” but the leg of a 
fowl is the ‘‘second wing.” Young ladydom also 
uses the word “‘ awful” for “ very” in the Eastern 
and Middle States, where ‘‘ awful hungry,” “‘ awful 
handsome,” and so on, are continually heard. 
When she is about to. adorn herself, or to trim a 
bonnet or some article of dress, she says that she 
will “fix herself” or “fix it up;” but the same 
word is used in connection with meals, as “tea 
and fixings;” or if a guest is in doubt over the 
bill of fare, the waiter will probably say, * I'll fix 
you,” and he then brings a varied and numerous 
assortment of dishes. 

Other words are employed in a novel or an 
exaggerated sense. A jug or a mug, however 
small, is a “ pitcher;” wood, sawn into planks, 
is ‘‘lumber;” when a man states, ‘‘I feel bad,” 
he refers, not to moral depravity, but to the state 
of his health, just as “I feel good” means that 
he is well and happy. ‘“ Big” is used not only 
for size, but as descriptive of quality, and, in a 
vulgar sense, of persons of supposed consequence, 
as “big bugs.” ‘ Biscuit” is synonymous with 
hot rolls, in which most Americans indulge twice 
a day, and then wonder that they suffer from indi- 
gestion ; whereas “crackers” are what English 
people usually understand as biscuits. ‘‘ Real, or 
clear, or true grit,” refers to a person of superior 
worth or genuineness, as distinguished from one 
inferior, who is only “chaff.” These words 
evidently come from the miller, as “‘ doughface”’ 
may be traced to the baker; meaning, a man 
easily moved to change his opinion, and who can 
be moulded, like dough, to any shape. ‘ Back” 
is often used instead of “‘ago;” as ‘‘ That was a 
long time back.” ‘* Beautiful,” and “elegant” 
are much misused terms, being often applied 
indiscriminately to anything good, pleasing, or 
even tasty. ‘‘Convenient” has assumed a new 
meaning, and refers to what is near at hand or 
within easy reach; thus, a farm is advertised as 
“having wood and water convenient to the 
house.” ‘‘ Cute,” instead of “acute,” has be- 
come almost a distinct word, being stronger in 
its peculiar meaning than the original, and is one 
of the most expressive Americanisms of the day. 
“Dirt” is generally used for earth, or soil, and 
“rag” for any piece of linen or cotton cloth. 
** Dress” has almost superseded the word ‘‘ gown,” 
as part of a lady’s costume, and the upper portion, 
or “body,” as it is termed in England, is the 
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“waist” in America. Instead of “leading 
article” in a newspaper, “editorial” is always 
used. ‘‘ Hoarding” is never applied to a wooden 
enclosure—which is always “‘ fence ”"—but only to 
accumulating money. ‘‘ Housekeep,” as a verb, 
has firmly established itself in American speech. 
A letter or newspaper is not posted, but ‘‘ mailed.” 
Such a term as ‘‘nasty weather” is never heard; 
and the adjective itself always denotes something 
disgusting in point of smell, taste, or even moral 
character, and is never heard in the presence of 
ladies; but “nice” is used with great freedom, 
and with wide and varied meanings. The pave- 
ment of a street is always called the “‘ sidewalk.” 
The American substitute for ‘ braces” is ‘sus- 
penders,” a delicate improvement upon the older 
word “ gallowses,” common in New England. 

Surpassing others in ability is often expressed 
by the word “‘whip;” and the phrase, “‘ That 
whips all creation,” is well known. ‘“ Few” 
is used in the sense of “little,” as, ‘“‘1 was 
astonished a few;” and in like manner a man 
will say that he has “heard considerable” of a 
person. Prepositions are employed in what at 
first seem odd meanings, and yet in many cases 
they are strictly appropriate, such as ‘‘on the 
street ;” or a letter written “‘ over his signature.” 
In the South, members are elected to sit ‘‘ on the 
legislature.” A common phrase is that “he 
arrived on time.” But it sounds strange to hear 
of a field “‘ planted to corn;” or the phrase “‘ at 
the north;” or “to be sold at auction.” “In” 
is used for “into” very generally. ‘‘ Nor” is fre- 
quently substituted for “‘than;” and “outside” 
for “* beside,” or ‘* except,” as “‘ Outside the Secre- 
tary of War, no one knew of the transaction.” 

As might be expected, certain words which 
originated as vulgarisms, and which are even now 
never heard in good society, yet find places in 
colloquial speech, because of their expressiveness, 
arising, perhaps, more from the sound than the 
precise signification. Among these are ‘“‘ absquat- 
ulate” and “ skedaddle,” in the sense of running 
away; and “all to smash,” for an utter wreck. 
“High falutin” is applied to exaggerated or 
bombastic speech or writing. A “loafer” is an 
idler or dawdler. To “cave in” means a collapse. 

Public meetings are often held in the open air in 
newly-cleared districts, and the stump of a tree is 
a convenient platform. Hence the expressive 
phrase “to goon the stump” during some political 
agitation, or “‘ campaign,” which is now the stock 
phrase. In connection with this, the word “ plat- 
form” has come to signify a statement of principles 


or objects, each of which is described as a ° 


**plank ;” and a man who is supposed to attach 
undue importance to some particular scheme or 
notion is styled a “crank.” . Politicians are said 
to be engaged in “‘log-rolling,” or to have “‘ their 
own axes to grind,” when they are thought to be 
seeking personal objects under colour of party 
zeal. Another opprobrious epithet applied to such 
is ‘“‘machine politicians.” A ‘“‘caucus” is a 
preliminary gathering of a political party to decide 
upon united action; and “lobbying” means 
waiting outside the chambers of legislature so 
as to use influence for the passing of certain 








measures. Political nomenclature is constantly 
changing, as new words are invented by speakers 
or newspaper writers, some of which have but 
transient currency and are soon forgotten, such 
as “free-soiler,” ‘‘carpet-bagger,” ‘‘ copper- 
heads,” ‘‘hardshells,” ‘‘ softshells,” ‘‘ locofocos,” 
‘‘know-nothings,” and many more. One such 
word, “‘bolter,” was applied during the Presidential 
election in 1884 to indicate a section of the 
Republican party who for that time voted with 
the Democrats. ‘To be around” is used it the 
sense of being near, or close by. To “ back 
down” is to yield; to “take the back track” is to 
retreat ; and if a man utters a mistaken charge or 
wrongfully applies an epithet, he will probably 
say, by way of apology, “‘I take that back.” A 
coverlet or counterpane is called a “ bed-spread.” 
Where an Englishman would say “as the crow 
flies,” an American speaks of “a bee-line,” and 
a railroad free from tunnels is an “‘air-line.” To 
be ‘“‘under the weather” is to suffer from a cold. 
A speaker is said to “‘ voice the sentiment” of.a 
meeting; and instead of the common English 
phrase that “it is well to wash dirty linen at 
home,” the Western people have one of pungent 
meaning, when the offensive odour of the animal 
is remembered, that ‘‘ every man should skin his 
own skunk.” To “play possum” is equivalent 
to the old London trick among thieves of “‘ sham- 
ming Abraham,” or pretending to be dead, as the 
opossum does when escape seems impossible. 
“It’s nuts to him” denotes some d’ficulty in 
comprehending, or a task that cannot well be 
performed ; just as nuts are hard to crack. The 
‘given name” is the Christian name, and in the 
West it is sometimes styled the “front name.” 
A “live man,” in the sense of quick, active, or a 
“live preacher,” or “live prayer-meeting,” are 
sufficiently expressive, though somewhat inappro- 
priate terms. 

Travelling has given rise to many peculiar 
phrases. The line is always called ‘‘the railroad,” 
or “ the roadbed,” or “‘the track;” the carriages 
are “cars,” or ‘‘steam-cars;” the locomotive, 
when not so named, is the “engine,” with the “i” 
long; asiding is a ‘‘ switch;” the wooden sleepers 
are known as “‘ties;” the station is a “‘ depdét;” 
luggage is ‘“‘baggage;” the guard is a “‘conductor;” 
and when he gives the signal to start, he shouts, 
“all aboard;” a passenger riding with a free 
pass is a “ deadhead;” a commercial traveller is 
a “drummer;” a street carriage on hire is a 
“hack ;” and the street tramway-cars are “‘horse- 
cars.” If inquiry be made for a certain street, 
the reply will be, ‘Go so many blocks, and then 
turn to the right or left for so many blocks more.” 
When trains meet at junctions without causing 
delay to the traveller, he is said to “make close 
connections ;” a quick transit is grandiloquently 
described as “‘ lightning express.” The name of 
a well-known ribbed stuff, “‘ corduroy,” has been 
given in new clearings to a rough kind of road, 
consisting of loose logs laid across the swamp. 
A “ plankroad” is formed of sawn deals, or boards 
of considerable thickness, laid even and close, 
crosswise. Overshoes are invariably ‘ rubbers,” 
being an abbreviation of the name of the material. 
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A rush of panic-stricken people is a “‘ stampede,” 
as in the case of cattle. In naming the State of 
Connecticut, the second “‘c” is never heard; and 
by many the State of Arkansas is pronounced as if 
the last syllable were “saw;” while, in New 
England, pumpkins are invariably called ‘ pun- 
kins ;” and a person of note and wealth is said to 
be “some punkins.” A New Englander will 
commence most of his sentences with ‘‘ Wal,” for 
“well,” and will pronounce “can” as if it were 
written “kin.” He will talk.of a “‘potato-patch,” 
or a “‘ wood-lot,” or a “section of kintry,” or will 
make inquiries about absent friends by asking, 
“ How’s the folks?” He is also fond of saying, 
“I guess,” just as the people in the Northern 
states say, “‘I calc’late,” and those of the South, 
“T reckon.” A man who can do no more is 
described as “ played out;” the odd jobs around 
the house are known as “‘chores;” any one out 
of health is said to be “sick,” but if he suffers 
from actual vomiting he is “‘sick in the stomach; ” 
a plot of land chosen for a dwelling is a “loca- 
tion;” anything specially approved of is “real 
good,” or “real nice;” an attack of ague is 
“chills and fever;” and an attempt to force up or 
down prices of commodities is ‘‘a corner in pork, 
or in corn, or in oil.” The issue of fictitious 
railroad stock for speculative or gambling pur- 
poses is known as “watering the stock,” a term 
derived from the practice of Daniel Drew when a 
boy, who sold cattle by weight, and gave them 
salt to eat to induce thirst, and then let them 
drink copiously just before they were sold by live 
weight. 

Trade has its own phraseology, as in England. 
A shop is a “store,” and the different kinds of 
commodities are expressed by “ clothing store,” 
“dry-goods store” (ze., drapery, etc.), “drug 
store,” “‘grocery store,” ‘‘ book store,” and so 
forth; but a butcher keeps a “meat market,” 
vegetables and fruits are obtained at a “ vegetable 
store.” To ‘‘make a pile” is to amass large 
profits. ‘l’o “‘ foot a bill” means an acceptance or 
promise to pay; while to “ fill that bill,” signi- 
fies that the person fully comes up to the descrip- 
tion, or is able to accomplish what is undertaken. 
The uniform name for treacle is ‘ molasses,” 
and sweetmeats are “‘ candies.” One of the most 
popular confections is called “‘molasses candy.” 
If an American is asked whether some one really 
did such and such a thing, and he wishes to 
emphasise his reply, he will probably say, ‘‘ He 
didn’t do anything else.” Another intensive 
phrase is “at that;” probably an abbreviation of 
“‘ added to that;” as, “ He has an ugly wife, and 
a shrew at that;” the descriptive epithet in this 
case referring, not to ill-favoured features, but to 
character and temper. ‘“‘ Ugly” is always em- 
ployed in this sense, and not with reference to 
bad looks. A despicable person is stigmatised as 
“a mean cuss.” If aremark is not clearly heard or 
understood, the speaker will be interrupted by an 
abrupt “‘ How ?” which is not meant to be rude, 
though it may appear so to a stranger. It is part 
of that brevity and point which characterise the 
American people, who, as a rule, have no time to 
waste, or who, at any rate, act as if the law of life 





was ceaseless hurry. Indeed, such phrases as 
“go ahead;” the “almighty dollar,” and “hurry 
up,” are significant indications of this nature. 
Another is to be found in the use of verbs ina 
peculiar sense, as, “to collide,” “to enthuse,” 
“to erupt,” “‘to resurrect,” “to knife,” and many 
more. The burglar’s crime has been designated 
“ burglarizing;” when caught, he is “‘custodized;” 
and the news of his capture is promptly “‘item- 
ized” by the penny-a-liner in the newspaper. 

It must not be supposed that all the words and 
phrases quoted are in general use, though most 
of them are commonly met with; or that they are 
employed by good speakers and writers. Some 
of them, and many others that might be given, 
are unquestionably of English, Dutch, or German 
origin, although they have become obsolete in 
these countries, and are much corrupted in 
America. Many of the provincialisms of the 
Northern and Eastern counties of England have 
become naturalised in New England, as was to 
be expected. A similar transmission may be 
traced in Virginia through the settlers from the 
south-western counties of England. The primary 
meaning is sometimes intended, instead of, as in 
England, the secondary meaning which has come 
to be almost universal. Thus, to “admire,” or 
“admire at,” is good old English for ‘‘ wonder.” 
“Bright” means what we should call “clever,” 
but that word, in America, denotes amiability and 
courtesy ; whereas “‘amiable,” applied to a man, 
is understood in a derogatory sense, as if he were 
stupid; and “cunning” is ingenious; but a 
“‘smart man” would act dishonestly if he could 
and dared. A “homely” person is one distin- 
guished by great plainness of features. Land or 
property is spoken of as likely to “‘ appreciate” in 
value. The old English sense of nice, or excellent, 
still attaches to the word “curious,” as used by 
New Englanders. ‘“ Fall” is our Autumn season, 
from the falling of the leaves, and is the revival 
of a word found in Dryden and other old writers. 
It is to be regretted that many rich, yuaint, and 
expressive terms have fallen into disuse in England, 
although they are still employed in America, as 
might be easily proved, in addition to the instances 
already given, if this were a paper on philology. 
Yet many words, now in common use in the 
United States, belong to the category of cant and 
slang, which, unfortunately, are be found in every 
country and in every age. The most fertile source 
of this in America is, undoubtedly, the lower class 
of newspapers, in which originate nearly all the 
colloquial inelegancies and downright vulgarities 
of speech. Any sudden excitement, any political 
event, any popular literary production, creates 
and gives currency to a number of vulgar words, 
which often have in them nothing but sound, or a 
fancied resemblance to the action or character 
supposed to be expressed. As Mr. Buckle once 
said, referring to the fondness of the English for 
burlesque phrases and nicknames, “ Many of 
these words are but serving their apprenticeship, 
and will eventually become the active strength of 
our language.” ‘There is a morality in the use of 
speech, whether oral or written, as well as in 
character and in deeds. 
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OUR VAGRANT AND CRIMINAL CLASSES: 


IS TO BE DONE WITH THEM? 


BY THE REV. HENRY SOLLY. 


PART II. 


HE revival of “ Frank-pledge” ona systematic 
and rather larger scale than we have it at 
present, virtually involves, it may be said, the 

registration or enrolment of all the adult population 
of a community. But, as a matter of fact, the 
greater part of the people of these realms are 
aiready enrolled as ratepayers, burgesses, and voters 
for Parliament. All, therefore, that is now re- 
quired, is to enroll every member of the vagabond, 
outcast, and criminal classes. Every man not 
inscribed on the list of ratepayers or voters, or 
unable to give a satisfactory reference, should 
be required to obtain, and be ready to produce, 
a certificate from the police inspector of his 
district, describing his appearance, residence, 
and freedom from criminal responsibility; or, if 
he be a ticket-of-leave man, and in any respect 
under police supervision, he should be furnished 
with a certificate stating these particulars. I am 
aware that great practical difficulties would attend 
the introduction of this system, and that it might 
be liable to grave abuses. But after a specified 
period of good behaviour this last document 
would be exchanged for the one first mentioned, 
until, in the course of social and moral pro- 
gress, the certificated man is enabled to pass into 
the ranks of the general ratepayers among his 
respectable fellow-countrymen. We want, in fact, 
an extension and partial development of the 
system of supervision for which some of us 
contended nearly twenty years ago, and which I 
understand has been considerable extended dur- 
ing the last three years with the best results. 

It will be most important, however, to avoid 
affixing any stigma of dishonesty or criminality 
of any kind to the holding of certificates, except 
in the case of known criminals, and in their case 
only till by good conduct they have passed into 
a higher rank. 

If persons choose to reside with thieves, or 
to live without any ostensible means of living 
honestly, they must not complain of coming 
under regulations essential for the general good. 
And it may be noted that this banding men 
together in a common fellowship, for the pur- 
pose, among other good objects, of being secu- 
rity for each other, has its counterpart, not 
only in the case of Alpine climbers bound toge- 
ther by a safety-rope, but also in the great 
Friendly and Trade societies, where men unite to 
sustain and secure one another against the ills 
of sickness, old age, want of employment, and 
so forth. If a man’s character is so bad, or so 
little is known of him in the quarter where he 
has come to reside, that he cannot find two or 
three responsible people to be security for his 
good behaviour, let him not complain if for a time 








he comes under a mild surveillance, until by 
patient continuance in well-doing he is admitted 
to the safe security of Frank-pledge, and bail, 
among respectable householders. The benefits 
of registration would, indeed, be so obvious, 
especially in regard to obtaining employment and 
introductions, when for any reason a man had 
to migrate or travel, that there might be two 
departments—one for enforced, and another for 
voluntary registration. What is now done with 
great but partial success, by that most useful 
‘Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society,” entirely on 
the voluntary principle, should be made (under 
specified conditions) compulsory on all discharged 
prisoners. 

When once an efficient system of this nature 
were established, no criminal should be released 
from gaol until he had given proof of his ability 
and willingness to earn an honest living, nor 
until some householders in the district in which 
he had previously resided, or that in which he is 
going to settle, the above-named or some other 
society or responsible club, are willing to receive 
him in their ranks, to find him employment, to 
exereise supervision, and give bail for his good 
behaviour. A similar necessity should be imposed 
on vagrants, tramps, and beggars generally.’ 

But the advantage which the necessity for get- 
ting and giving bail would afford to the com- 
munity is strikingly illustrated by the history of a 
“Mutual Help” Society, formed some years ago 
by a number of costermongers in Westminster, 
and related to me by the secretary, Mr. John 
Bebbington, a remarkably intelligent costermon- 
ger himself, and the honorary secretary of the first 
Working Men’s Club formed in London (1860). 
A “ Labour Loan Society” was formed by the aid 
of a few friends, the members paying from three- 
pence to one shilling per week. Each member at 
the end of thirteen weeks, on producing one or 
two sureties, was entitled to a loan, for which five 
per cent. interest was charged, and one-fortieth 





1 A valuable bill was introduced to Parliament this last session by 
Mr. Howard Vincent, M.p., to whom our criminal jurisprudence is 
under considerable obligations, enabling a court of justice to release 
upon probation first offenders under certain circumstances and on speci- 
fied conditions. The idea of this bill seems to me admirable, but some 
of the conditions under which release may be granted appear both 
inadequate and erroneous. One of our great naval commanders, Lord 
Collingwood, on being urgently entreated to remit a sentence on the 
qual of its being the delinquent’s first offence, replied, ‘‘ Sir, I never 
forgive a first offence, and then I never have to forgive a second.” No 
doubt there are cases in which a first offender is more deserving of pity 
than punishment; but we must remember that though the offence in 
question is the first in which the prisoner has been detected, it by no 
means follows that it is the first of which he has been guilty; "and com- 
plete escape from punishment when he has been trembling with a pre- 
hension may powerfully tend to impel him again to evil courses. ence 
I should have been glad if the bill had provided that in all cases sureties 
must be obtained before the prisoner was released, and that, as a general 
rule, he should have a few days of solitary confinement to give him a 
taste of what punishment might be, as well as time for reflection, pre- 
vious to release. 
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part of the loan was to be paid back each week. 
Every shilling obtained as interest was divided 
every quarter amongst the members as a dividend, 
and was added to their stock, thus making of the 
club a savings’ bank as well as a loan society. 
Through this double action many members were 
saved from great difficulties. Others accumulated 
capital in amounts varying from f'5 to £ 2,000. 
In the first eleven years of its existence the society 
lent over £ 2,000, chiefly to costermongers and 
street hawkers, and the total amount of its bad 
debts during the same period did not exceed /7. 
“This,” said Mr. Bebbington, “ is accounted for 
by the fact that the money lent belongs to all the 
members, so that a defaulter would have to face not 
only one creditor, but many, who would be continually 
meeting him wherever he went. A debtor will, there- 
fore, make every effort to repay his loan rather 
than run such a gauntlet. Besides, the knowledge 
that he will lose all the advantages the Society 
confers upon him is a great inducement to bor- 
rowers to repay their loans.” 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENTS. 


When we come to consider the question of 
remunerative industrial employment, so essential 
to the success of any remedial scheme, we are 
brought to the advocacy of measures which are 
now being taken in other quarters for enabling 
much larger numbers of our population to live on 
the land than it supports at present, and also for 
enabling them mutually to supply each other’s 
wants in the way of food, clothing, habitations, 
etc. We have to take care that if any man will 
“not work, neither shall he eat,” provided he be 
able to work; but then we are equally bound to 
see that if he be willing to work he should be able 
to eat. Well-devised and well-managed schemes 
of emigration will no doubt be useful, but they 
cannot meet the wants of a tithe of our rapidly in- 
creasing population. Moreover, we are very 
much mistaken if we think that the great bulk of 
our labouring population will be ready to expa- 


triate themselves so long as millions of acres are 


waiting to be cultivated on their native soil. 
Still less will either our lazy, shiftless, or para- 
sitical tribes, be willing to go, or our colonies 
be willing to receive them, until they have 
acquired rather different views and habits of life 
in the old country. Home colonies, industrial 
villages, co*operative farms, peasant holdings, 
village industries, technical training, etc., are 
among the measures that must be carefully con- 
sidered and wisely promoted. Especially must 
the means be discovered for directing and stimu- 
lating the application of capital to new modes 
and channels of profitable investment in healthy 
localities. 

The Rev. Herbert V. Mills has lately published 
an interesting work, entitled ‘‘ Poverty and the 
State,” ! full of valuable suggestions and informa- 
tion, in the course of which he gives an account 
of the successful ‘Agricultural Colonies” at 
Frederic’s Oord in Holland; and also of those 





1 Kegan Paul and Co, 





partially successful ‘‘ Beggar Colonies” in that 
country, described in the February number of the 
“Leisure Hour.” His recommendations for 
making each Poor Law Union establish, or form 
itself into, an industrial village, though on 
some points open to objection, are specially 
worthy of attention, and square excellently well 
with the methods urged in that very able paper 
called ‘‘ The Vagrant,” from which I quoted (p. 766). 
In fact, all the wisest and most practical social 
reformers, especially on the Continent, agree in 
contending that the main element in all these 
social reforms—the essential principle and secret 
of success—is the providing remunerative indus- 
trial employment, to be taken up voluntarily, or 
engaged in under compulsion, according to the 
character, antecedents, and other circumstances 
of the vagrant, mendicant, criminal, or destitute 
individual. Mr. Mills’s proposals are equally appli- 
cable to the formation of convict settlements, 
which should be established in remote and iso- 
lated positions, with every provision for remunera- 
tive employment and reasonable recreation. We 
stipulate for both these aids in the proposed 
settlements, because we are convinced that, after 
a certain period of severe punishment, whether in 
solitary confinement or penal servitude, no real 
reformation of character can be effected until 
habits of willing industry are formed, and rational, 
or at least innocent, amusement and relaxation 
are enjoyed. For the first, it is indispensable that 
a man should feel when at work that he is doing 
something which is useful to others and in some 
way profitable for himself. For the second, he 
must have felt so deeply the wretchedness, while 
in prison and penal servitude, of being deprived 
at first of all work, then of work that brings him 
any profit, and throughout of all amusement, that 
he welcomes, and feels grateful for, any that is 
provided for him in his new surroundings. Real 
hard work of a remunerative nature will not only 
make him happy, after a time, while he is engaged 
at it, but will prepare him each day for the health- 
ful enjoyment of relaxation, amusement, and rest. 
Work is essential, but “all work and no play” is 
as bad for the prisoner and convict, after a time, 
as it is for the innocent and proverbial “boy.” 

Here, however, we are confronted with a serious 
difficulty. How are we to find remunerative em- 
ployment for those on whom the law has laid ite 
hand, when so many honest men, who certainly 
have a prior claim on our sympathy, are in a state 
of semi-starvation, and are suffering deplorable 
privation of all that makes true life, for want of 
adequate remuneration and honest work ? 

The answer is twofold. First, it is beginning 
to be seen that a steady, industrious man can 
support himself and his family on plots of land in 
this country comparatively so small that at present 
there is practically an unlimited supply of them ; 
while, in consequence of the depression of agri- 
culture on the old large-farm system, these plots 
can be obtained at a price which a labouring man 
could well afford to pay by instalments at the same 
time that he was earning a livelihood off his land. 
A man of this stamp, living near Pulborough in 
Sussex, told an estate agent some little time agu 
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that he found he could make more money out of 
two acres by poultry, pigs, butter, honey, etc., 
than he formerly could out of a hundred acres 
farming on the old system. Similar instances in 
abundance are now continually being brought 
under our notice—which, indeed, need surprise 
no one who is acquainted with such facts as can 
be supplied, ¢.g., by the vicar of Ashhampstead, 
near Reading, who, having taught his poor parish- 
ioners the mysteries of bee-keeping, and crowned 
his good work by getting an honest agent in Lon- 
don to dispose of the produce, was able to hand 
to one of his flock (a rather exceptionably able 
man) / 34 as the result of one year’s produce of 
honey. The earnings of nearly all the parishioners 
have been benefited by this one measure. 

Then, again, apart from raising food, there is 
evidently a good deal of money to be made by 
flax-growing, for two of the principal obstacles to 
its profitable culture in England connected with 
the processes of scutching and steeping have 
recently been overcome by new inventions, which 
appear to work well. Then as regards handicrafts, 
a disposition is beginning to manifest itself to 
establish new industries, in place of overstocking 
the markets with goods the price of which has 
been ruinously lowered by foreign competition. 
There are indications also of new markets being 
opened up in distant parts of the world—a most 
important line of action. 

But, secondly, the fruitful principle brought 
forward in Mr. Mills’s book above referred to, 
‘** Poverty and the State,” of promoting co-opera- 
tive consumption as well as production, will pro- 
bably be found to effect a considerable revolution 
in our modes of providing employment and sub- 
sistence for the honest destitute as well as for the 
vagrant and criminal population. Mr. Mills, when 
visiting among the destitute poor of Liverpool, 
was struck with the extent to which men were 
sitting idle and starving for want of being set to 
work to produce the very things—food, clothing, 
shelter, etc.—of which they were mutually in need. 
Hence he said, ‘‘Why should they not work for 
each other, since there seems to be no demand for 
their labour to supply the general market?” Fol- 
lowing out this idea, we can see that a community 
of workers, each engaged in producing or manu- 
facturing those things which his neighbours 
wanted, might be relieved of their present deplor- 
able destitution and suffering, not only without 
jostling other workers out of the field, or taking 
work to which others, perhaps more honest and 
respectable than themselves, would have had a 
prior claim, but with manifest increase of the 
general well-being of the kingdom by adding to 
its aggregate prosperity, as in other ways, so 
through the increased demand for all sorts of 
goods. 

At the present time we have the extraordinary 
spectacle of thousands of agricultural labourers, 
carpenters, bricklayers, ironworkers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, hatters, cabinet-makers, vagrants, mendi- 
cants, and discharged prisoners, unable or un- 
willing to get a decent livelihood by honest means, 
and suffering to a lamentable extent in conse- 
quence. On the other hand, there are thousands 











of acres, unlimited supplies of raw material, and 
millions sterling of capital lying unused, yet 
capable, if properly employed, of setting all these 
people to work, and thereby meeting the crying 
wants of our destitute, vagrant, and criminal 
population. Are there not men in this land wise 
enough and strong enough to bring these two 
elements of national comfort and happiness into 
mutually beneficial relations? At all events, if 
the facts be as we have now stated them, we need 
have no fear of doing an injustice to the honest 
and suffering poor by such measures for setting 
vagrants and criminals to healthful remunerative 
work, for we should be thereby showing how 
honest workers may yet more easily and effectually 
be employed. The remarkable success of the 
singular experiment tried last February twelve- 
month by the Rev. Andrew Mearns, and related 
in the “‘ Christian World” of February 18th, 1886, 
should materially help both to dissipate doubts 
and fears in this matter, and to indicate some of 
the methods that may be adopted for helping our 
poor and suffering fellow-countrymen to extricate 
themselves from the grievous “slough of de- 
spond” in which so many thousands are now 
plunged. In that case, it is true, a comparatively 
new industry was being opened up (peat-turf 
cutting for ‘‘ moss-litter” on the borders of Lin- 
colnshire), but the results, which showed about 
88 per cent. of successful cases from a hundred 
and fifty of the London unemployed and destitute 
poor, taken almost promiscuously, should greatly 
encourage those who maintain that if work is 
found, even at low wages, there are thousands 
only too thankful to do it. And it must never be 
forgotten that work which might not “‘ pay ” if the 
produce were taken to an open market already 
glutted, would pay uncommonly well if it were 
applied to meeting the wants of each member of 
a Home colony or Industrial village peopled by a 
well-selected community of mingled handicrafts- 
men and agricultural labourers. Each worker 
would have a market close to his door, and would 
therefore in his turn be able to be a customer to 
his neighbours. It seems certain that, however 
varied may have been the experience of the nume- 
rous settlements, formed on such principles, in the 
United States with regard to the success of their 
religious, social, or political views, their economic 
success in the provision and accumulation of 
material wealth has been remarkable. 

Supposing, then, that Reformatory industrial 
settlements were duly established in suitable 
localities, we would suggest that after second or 
third convictions long sentences should invariably 
be inflicted, but with the provision that where 
there was a reasonable probability of thorough 
reformation prisoners might be transferred, after 
a sufficient experience of solitary confinement, 
ordinary prison life, or penal servitude, as the 
case might be, to one of the said settlements for 
a longer or shorter period, according to conduct, 
but with the certainty of being taken back to 
prison if they seriously or repeatedly misbehaved 
or endeavoured to escape. Regular and healthy 
employment, judiciously varied with recreation, 
in and out of doors, and a knowledge that they 
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were, day by day, not only earning their present 
subsistence, but accumulating a small fund of 
experience and money for earning an honest 
livelihood when restored to society, would work 
wonders in most cases by way of reformation, 
especially among the younger class of vagrants 
and criminals. 

And in contemplating the return of such per- 
sons to the world at large we must note the value 
of those provisions for giving bail and being 
registered as described above. At present any 
criminal or vagrant, when released from the 
actual grip of the law, feels himself at liberty to 
indulge in his former malpractices with a tolerable 
chance of escaping, for a time at least, detection 
and renewed punishment. But by requiring every 
offender on his release to be registered and pro- 
vided with a certificate, as well as with reliable 
recognisances, those chances are immensely de- 
creased; and he will thenceforward either live an 
honest life where employment is offeyed him in 
town or an industrial village, or be speedily re- 
conducted to prison. 

By taking care in all cases to provide discharged 
prisoners with an offer of employment in such a 
mode of work as he is best fitted for, the principal 
objection to police surveillance involved in the 
necessity for having recognisances and a licence 
or certificate during a specified time would be 
obviated. There would be no interference on the 
part of the police so long as a man conducted 
himself aright, and it might properly be made a 
penal offence for a constable or any other person 
to require, without proved necessity, the produc- 
tion of a certificate, or in any other way to 
designate a well-conducted individual as a former 
convict. It would, in fact, be equivalent to utter- 
ing a libel of the worst description. 

I have described and insisted upon the mea- 
sures requisite in my opinion for providing both 
employment and recreation for the reformation 
of criminals, vagrants, etc., because I would em- 
phatically endorse the great truth that “‘ Force is 
no remedy.” I would ask the aid of the police, 
and of coercive measures generally, only in the 
initial stages of moral and social reform. 

This great problem must be dealt with under 
the influence of high Christian principle and 
Christian love, with a deep sense of the value in 
the sight of Heaven of these sheep that have gone 
astray. And while I am profoundly convinced 
that Christian love is very different from mere 
mawkish sentimentality, that severity of treatment 





must sometimes be the truest kindness, and that 
beneath the velvet glove there must be the claw 
sharp as steel, for those who need it, I look on all 
these coercive measures as only preparing the way 
for very different agencies. Nothing but failure can 
result from attempting to make the stool stand on 
one leg. 

Pari -passu with coercion, and gradually super- 
seding its necessity, we would bring to bear 
upon our outcast and ill-conditioned neighbours 
all the healing, civilising, elevating influences of 
steady remunerative industrial employment, whole- 
some recreation, and cheerful surroundings. In 
addition to these agencies, there must be social 
organisation among themselves, well-arranged, 
carefully-selected means for enlisting mutual sym- 
pathy, help, and service. All the powerful influ- 
ences must be employed that can be exerted by 
the educated and refined by means of music, 
entertainments of various kinds, exhibitions of 
dissolving views, microscopes, flower - shows, 
pleasant social gatherings, readings, lectures, dis- 
cussion meetings, religious services, in-door and 
out-door games, a gymnasium, athletic sports, 
and so forth. Above all, personal influence and 
sympathy should be brought into play. How 
many admirable agencies at the east end of Lon- 
don, have been showing us what may be done in 
this direction ; amongst them those two University 
enterprises, of which it would be impossible to 
speak too highly, Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, 
and Oxford House, Bethnal Green. 

And when we may be tempted to fold our hands 
and complacently listen to those who would pooh- 
pooh the evils around us, and would lull our con- 
sciences by assuring us that the number of our 
criminal population has decreased, we must re- 
member the reply of our great naval hero after the 
Battle of the Nile to one of his officers, who gave 
as a reason for not pursuing another of the defeated 
enemy’s ships, that they had already captured 
nineteen of the French fleet, and had done re- 
markably well. ‘‘Sir,” said Nelson, “if we had 
captured thirty and allowed one to escape when 
we might have taken her, I should not call it well 
done.” And venturing to a far higher and nobler 
range of thought, may I not refer to One who said, 
when speaking of those who were wandering in 
evil ways, “If a man have an hundred sheep, and 
one of them be gone astray, doth he not leave the 
ninety-and-nine in the wilderness, and go after it 
tillhe findixe” ‘ How much then is a man better 
than a sheep?” 
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POSTERITY ALONE CAN JUDGE OF GREATNESS. 

The Spartans, the early Romans, could not 
know their own greatness: only their small-minded 
posterity can see it in its true light. It may well 
be there is something in us and‘ our age, but zwe 
cannot see it, only those who in future years shall 
look on us with gaping wonder, unable to follow 
in our footsteps. ‘Thus, a great action may seem 
great to the doer of it long before and long after, 
but never during its performance. In the midday 
glow of the sun that shines within him he sees 
lying beyond something far higher than he has 
yet attained to, and the more real his life the 
higher becomes his ideal. Our ignorance of the 
details of the past, of the small helping circum- 
stances, makes us think the great men and deeds of 
times past greater than they really were; just as 
we imagine the ancient castles to have been built 
on the summit of steep precipices and jutting 
rocks, whereas it is age, wind, and weather that 
have robbed the hill of its greenness and made it 
pointed and precipitous. 


Map PEop.e. 


An Englishman has remarked that among the 
fixed ideas of mad people we seldom find that of 
subjection or inferiority of position. The great 
majority of these people strut as gods, kings, 
popes, or philosophers. 


Foreicn LANpDs. 

A foreign soil is like a masquerade ball or a 
watering-place “reception,” where no _ political 
but merely human interests are recognised. One 
is least a stranger when in a strange country, for 
all are kindly, and as in climbing a mountain with 
a large party of friends, each stretches out to the 
other a helping hand. 


EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY HoRIZoNs. 


There are moments when the earthly and 
heavenly horizons touch, when earth’s light and 
heaven’s darkness make a twilight. As the shadows 
of the sunlit clouds dance over the flowers and 
harvest-fields of earth, so does heaven throw light 
shadows and reflections on the dead level of every- 
day life. : 

NosLeE Arms IN LIFE. 


A man must either have noble purposes in life, 
or he must aim at the imitation of great men. 
Otherwise his powers will leave him as the magnet 
loses its force if for any length of time it is left 
lying pointing to the wrong telluric poles. 

FAcES. 

The face of an aged person is like a keyboard 
over which have swept harsh chords of anguish, 
while a young face makes us think of a flower-bed 
blooming on the slope of a volcano, whose next 
eruption will break up and destroy the poor little 
plot. In every countenance we sce either the 
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past or the future, and we cannot but feel, if not 
positively sad, at least mildly pitiful. 


Man’s NorTHINGNESS. 

Man would be but a vain thing—a toy, mere 
dust and ashes, a passing vapour—did he not 
know his.nothingness. ‘This feeling, this know- 
ledge makes us immortal. 


COURAGE. 

When a man is firmly convinced within himself 
that he has courage to face any danger, or to sup- 
port any calamity, he does not take pains osten- 
tatiously to display that courage. 


SATIRICAL ATTACK UPON REVIEWERS. 

Just as we have our master butchers, so in cer- 
tuin towns of Suabia, Saxony, and Pomerania 
there are men who sit taxing the flesh of authors. 
They are commonly called masters of taste, or 
gentlemen tasters, because they sip a little of 
every book and tell people if they will relish it. 
We writers, writing under the lash of the critics, 
revenge ourselves by abusing them in this way, 
but we run the risk of having an action brought 
against us. These masters of taste seldom write 
books, consequently they have more time to look 
through and criticise the books other people 
write. Now and again, though, they do write— 
some wretched stuff—which enables them to 
recognise a poor book when they come across 
it. Many men patronise authors and their books 
on the same principle by which St. Nepomuk was 
selected to be the patron of bridges and those 
who cross:the river by them—because he once fell 
from a bridge and got a thorough ducking! 


FAITHLESS APPREHENSIONS. 


Like Adam in the Epic Poem, we all imagine 
our first night to be the last day, and when the 
sun goes down we think that the end of the world 
has come. We mourn for our friends as though 
there were no happier future for them in another 
world, and we grieve for ourselves as though we 
had nought to look forward to in this one. All 
our strong passions are by nature blasphemies. 


Two PERIODS OF SILENCE IN LOVE. 


In love there are two periods of silence, the one 
the outcome of fear, the other of perfect confidence. 
The first occurs in the early spring-time of love, 
when a look seems to speak too loudly, when each 
soul matures its fruit for the other in the silent 
shadow of the rich foliage: the second, when two 
beings with perfect confidence in one another 
stand together on the still heights to which they 
have attained. Silent are they, full of recollection 
and enjoyment, as when, standing in the spring- 
time on the top of a high mountain, we see the 
sun rise over the glistening plain and mark not 
the morning call of the birds as they flutter to and 
fro in the fresh breeze. 
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TALKING WOMEN AND SILENT WOMEN. 


The author of the book on marriage says that a 
silent woman is a stupid woman, but it is an easier 
matter to praise this teacher than to be his 
disciple. The cleverest women are often silent 
when in the company of women, and those who 
are stupid and silent among men are often the 
reverse when with their own sex. Generally 
speaking, it is true of women as of men, that 
those who think most say least, just as frogs stop 
croaking when a light appears on the bank of the 
pond. Further, woman’s talkativeness is the result 
of her sedentary occupation. Tailors, shoemakers, 
and weavers—all men who sit close at their work 
—have, in common with women, not only hypo- 
chondriacal fancies, but also a tendency to great 
talkativeness. Monkeys, say the savages, do not 
speak because they are determined not to work. 
Certainly, many women talk twice as much as 
others just because they are working. 


WHAT PHILOSOPHY CAN DO FOR US. 


We must not ask Philosophy to accomplish with 
a stroke of the pen as complete a transformation 
as Rubens, when, with a single touch, he changed 
a laughing child intoa weeping one. Itis enough 
if she can remove from the soul one half of its 
anguish, if she can enable me to say to myself: 
“‘T shall willingly bear the pain philosophy leaves 
with me; without her my anguish were infinitely 
greater. She has changed the wasp’s sting into a 
midge bite.” 

We all know that in twenty, in ten, nay, in two 
years, we shall no longer grieve over many of the 
sorrows which at present seem to us intolerable. 
Why do we not say to ourselves, ‘‘ Let us give up 
such and such a thought now, while we can do so 
of our own free will, rather than wait for twenty 
years and have it taken from us by force.” Can 
we not discard an error of twenty-four hours’ 
standing, or must it exist for as many years before 
we can cast it from us? 


THE INSANITY OF OUR PASSIONS. 

Every passion, every affection, is virtually insane, 
and claims and creates a world of its own. One 
may be provoked because the clock has struck 
twelve, or because it is on the point of striking 
twelve. I would ask every man to give his 
passions for once a full hearing, and thoroughly 
to examine and interrogate them as to what they 
wish. He will be horrified at the monstrosity of 
their demands, which hitherto have been but half 
expressed. He will find Rage wishing there were 
but one neck to the whole of humanity, Love 
asking the world to resolve itself into one heart, 
Grief giving it but two channels for tears, Pride 
demanding two bended knees. 


MEN AND THEIR IMPULSES. 


All men are better than their worst impulses, 
but alas! it is equally true that they are worse 
than their best impulses. It is a psychological 
fact that men’s evil inclinations obscure at times 
their better parts ; but the moments of enthusiasm, 
of higher effort and sacrifice, are so rare and 





transitory that men at such times appear better 
than in very truth they are. 


STRONG CHARACTERS. 


Men of strong characters are the last to seck 
companions after their own type. 


ART AND PoETRY. 


Our spirits would become petrified and moss- 
covered in this earthly globe, were it not for the 
counteracting influences of Art and Poetry. 


BEAUTIFUL Faces. 

Some faces, even in the decline of gray old age, 
can look beautiful with joy, and vouch to the 
world that their owners have lived noble lives and 
still retain purity of heart. ’Tis on a sick bed 
that the saint’s smile is the sweetest, and the look 
of the unrepentant sinner hardest. 


DESCRIPTIVE WRITING. 

Descriptive writing, criticisms of the beauties 
of nature, is an idea belonging to Northern folks, 
the result of their knowing beauty by reading 
only. The Italian who lives in these beautiful 
countries enjoys them as he does his good health, 
of which he is not conscious till he loses it. 


BIRTH OF VIRTUE. 

To every man of the higher type there comes a 
solemn hour, when his heart, wrenched but a short 
while ago by convulsive agony, turns in sudden 
exultation of spirit to virtue. The transition is as 
strange as that by which a man passes from one 
system of belief to another, or from a high pitch 
of anger to a melting forgiveness of all offences. 
This solemn hour, in which virtue is born into life, 
is the sweetest ever known to man: he feels as 
though the body, with all its weight of ills, were 
lifted away from him, and enjoys the mysterious 
bliss of having no contradictions within him. 
His chains fall from off him. Nothing in the wide 
world can affright him now, though but a short 
time since all things filled him with a shivering 
awe. That is a great night when the angel is 
born in a man, when a new world appears on his 
horizon, when all obstructing clouds are swept 
away, and virtue, like a very sun, pours light and 
warmth in upon his heart. 

TRUE GREATNESS. 

True greatness I acknowledge not in single 
deeds, for every sinner is capable of momentary 
acts of nobleness. 

Porson. 

Physical poison drags down the tongue, moral 
poison makes it flutter. 

A MAIDEn’s Sovt. 

A maiden’s soul is like a full-blown rose; pluck 
off a petal and the whole falls to pieces. 

DIFFIDENCE. 


Unblissful and not guiltless is the youth whom 
beauty has never made diffident. 
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WARMTH AND LIGHT EVERYWHERE. 


He who makes it his practice to look only at 
the bright and sunny side of things will find 
warmth and light wherever he goes. 


WoMEN. 


When a woman has determined to carry her 
point, and has to face ever-recurring difficulties, 
she becomes blind and intractable, and will ven- 
ture everything if so be she can attain her end. 


MEN AND WoMEN. 


A man does not willingly speak of his feelings 
to another man, but prefers to confide in a woman. 
Women, on the other hand, confide in each other. 








TRUTH IN ALL SYSTEMS. 


In every system, even that of the heretics of 
Epiphanias and Walchs, certain features of the 
truth are visible; just as we can trace the human 
type in every department of the animal kingdom 
—only in bolder lines. No man can really believe 
folly, though he may give voice to it in words. 


DARKNESS. 


The earth, like a bird’s cage, is covered with 
darkness every day, in order that we may catch 
with more ease the strains of the higher, grander 
melodies. Thoughts which, in the glare of noon, 
seem but smoke and mist, stand out in the night 
with all the force of a brilliant flaming light. 
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“CHEERFUL GIVING.” 


BY THE REV. PREBENDARY HARRY JONES. 


T. PAUL says that God loveth a cheerful 
giver, and this has, naturally enough, been 
chosen to be read in many places when 

offerings are being collected in the church. It 
is of no small import, as so read, since it refers to 
weekly gatherings which he exhorted the Co- 
rinthians to make. But some great truths come 
to be too much tied up to one application. This 
is the case with this saying. It belongs to the 
conduct and application of all life. 

God loveth a cheerful giver. Such a one shows 
kinship to Him who is the great Giver Himself. 
We speak indeed of Him as one who accepts 
prayers and offerings. The cry of the elders in 
the vision of St. John is, “‘ Thou art worthy, O 
Lord, to receive glory and honour and power; for 
Thou hast created all things, and for Thy pleasure 
they are, and were created.” And yet (so to 
speak) God is best pleased by what we take of 
Him. Wesometimes trouble ourselves too much, 
or unnecessarily, by thinking what we owe and 
should pay to God. The only thing (as it were) 
we can do for Him is to honour, and not dis- 
honour, the bodies and minds which He has given 
us, and to show a divine or good spirit (as far as 
we know it) to those with whom we have to do. 
That is no small thing, indeed, though put in 
short words. It involves incalculable issues; it 
sums up what we can offer. ‘“‘ What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” So 
much for our giving to Him. 

Now for a word on what He gives to us. God 
is emphatically the Author and Giver of all good 
things. Nevertheless, we hardly realise the mani- 
fold abundance of what we receive. There is so 
much which all receive, whether they be rich or 
poor (in what are called worldly possessions), that 
our gifts are often taken for granted, and we 
do not perceive how very little we have done in 
the acquisition of what we value most, or as we 














think could least bear to be deprived of—z#z., 
sight, passions, taste, power of bodily motion, the 
sense of humour, with other mental enjoyment, 
and intellectual exercises. We are divinely de- 
pendent in everything. We ought to stretch our 
thought of God beyond what has come to be 
called religion, and realise better the truth of the 
Apostle Paul’s saying, used in addressing intelli- 
gent heathen, that in Him we live and move and 
have our being. God is the great Giver of light, 
food, health, happiness, as well as of what we 
sometimes think and talk of as peculiar spiritual 
possessions and joys. He gives the innocent 
smile of a child quite as directly and wholly as 
He does the ecstasy of a martyr. Every good 
gift cometh down from the Father of Lights. He 
is the great Giver. Might not that thought be 
better apprehended ? Might it not be of greater 
comfort and support to some of us who think of 
God, so to say, as a religious Personage only, 
demanding prayers ? 

But we must not forget that man is, and may 
be, a conspicuous giver also to man, and that in 
giving he is most like his Father God. What do 
the other animals of creation (whose instinct or 
intelligence borders on or is blended with reason) 
do in the way of giving? They are all creatures 
of God, and yet they are all ready to receive only. 
None give, except on compulsion. Among the 
beasts of the field, however domesticated by and 
associated with man, the needy are thrust to the 
wall, and the horse which feeds at his master’s 
hand, and knows his voice, helps to bear his 
burden or drag his load only when broken saddled 
or in harness. He makes no offer of assistance ; 
and, amongst themselves, no dumb animal that is 
in necessity or distress is helped by another. 
The parent bird or beast feeds and fights for its 
young, but the parental and filial instincts soon 
evaporate, and the most intelligent and affectionate 
brute has neither respect for its own mother nor 
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any generous recognition of its own family or 
associates. Man is a giver of help, kindness, 
sympathy to man, and, as he is most like God, he 
gives these most. Failing in these points, we 
think and call him brutal, however clever, learned, 
skilful, and accomplished he may be. Humanity 
is seen not in intellect nor genius, but in dona- 
tion, however small and simple the gift may be. 

Those are some of the first thoughts legitimately 
suggested in the saying of St. Paul. Let me next 
lay a little further stress on giving and givers. I 
have said that as man is most like God, he gives 
rather than receives. It was this surely which 
was in the mind of our Lord Jesus in some teach- 
ing of which the context is unrecorded. The 
saying I refer to made a deep impression. It could 
not be lost. ‘‘ Remember,” says the Apostle, ‘‘ the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how He said, It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” The range 
and depth of such a principle as this is enormous. 
Tt would, when studied and realised, be found to 
fit (perhaps unexpectedly) questions in physiology 
as well as social life and class relationship, as well 
as spiritual ministration. ‘‘ More blessed to give 
than to receive.” Most savouring of God. 

But there must be real giving; there must be 
such donation as benefits the recipient, or, if 
properly received, is capable of doing so. That 
obviously is not true giving which ministers to 
mischief. It is not well to give money to the 
prodigal, nor wine to the intemperate. A thing 
does not, either, become a true gift when or 
because we part with it ourselves. A sense of 
deprivation does not make the pleasure or blessed- 
ness of a gift to the giver; no one likes to be de- 
prived—to be really a loser. The sense of being 
one is depressing ; it is a symptom of some mis- 
carriage in the procedure. The true giver is not 
the poorer for his giving; his gift has an enrich- 
ing, and not an impoverishing effect. It is like 
‘‘mercy,” affecting both him that gives and him 
that takes. It may leave him with less in his 
purse, with less to spend upon himself, but not 
with a painful sense of being poorer, or anywise 
nearer to the edge of want or disturbing straitness 
of income. 

Another thought about the matter. When we 
talk of giving we do not confine it to those who 
have abundance, and who might spare more than 
they do. The divine exercise of giving is open to 
the poor quite as much as to the rich. I do not 
mean merely that those working classes who have 
least money, or live upon precarious weekly wage, 
are often more generous in proportion to their 
means than the rich or independent. I believe 
that they are, but I am not now thinking of money 
alone. There is much else that we can give. I 
do not mean advice; that is a common, but not 
always an acceptable gift. I rather think of atten- 
tion, regard, encouragement. These are always 
welcome, and we can pay respect without any 
expenditure of coin. We can give “heed” with- 
out a purse. Thus children and servants and de- 
pendents, who are naturally fond of receiving 
presents (and we all of us like it, legitimately 
enough), can give to their peers and elders. And 


they can be conscious of giving, too; they can | 


r 





have some genuine taste of the peculiar blessed- 
ness of giving as compared with receiving. I do 
not refer to the inexpensive little gifts which some 
children like to make to their parents or fellows. 
These, no doubt, often betoken a very pleasant, 
gratifying mood, but I am thinking rather of the 
giving of much that is very valuable—considera- 
tion, time, patience—at the cost of some trouble 
or domestic self-sacrifice. As we give that, we 
are, so far, divine, whether children or not. 
Indeed, when we think of the donation or gene- 
rosity of later life, or life which involves recog- 
nised responsibilities, I have often thought that 
we might hesitate more before complaining that 
too much is expected of us. Really to be in such 
a position, to have manifold claims, to be applied 
to as if our time was at any one’s disposal, to be 
asked concerning small as well as large matters, is 
in such respect so far complimentary, so far a 
matter of thankfulness rather than complaint. It 
shows that a man or woman is either in a post of 
which he or.she should realise the importance, or 
has gained great influence over his or her fellows. 
In either case the person exposed to a multitude 
of claims, and perhaps tempted to resent them, 
should bear the position of Jesus in mind, and 
remember how He said, ‘“‘ The Son of man is not 
come to be ministered unto, but to minister; and 
to give His life.” It is a grievous thing to be 
looked to for nothing, and thus be left in perfect 
leisure. It is more than a grief. It is a degrada- 
tion. To be the comfortable centre of service, 
and wholly saved from what people call trouble, 
is depressing and most removed from blessedness 
of life. Perfect leisure is that of the corpse in the 
coffin. We hear people sometimes foolishly say 
that So-and-so has nothing to trouble him. If 
this be so, then he is dead and useless. So far 
he is unlike his Father which is in heaven, who 
bids His children cast all their care upon Him; 
so far he is unlike his brother the Son of man, 
who said, “It is more blessed to give than to 


receive.” 


Thus far with our text. But the point of it lies 
in the spirit or character of the giver. It is the 
mood of the gift which determines its value in 
the kingdom of heaven. God loveth a cheerful 
giver. In looking for applications of this truth, 
perhaps we first think of the uncourteous giver 
who throws his donation to the applicant as if it 
were a bone toadog. We all, however, condemn 
the coarsest shape of this procedure. It is bad 
form. No one likes to be rude even to a perti- 
nacious beggar, however severely he may treat 
him, and with however o viously grudging 4a 
humour he may be led to yield to his appeal. 

There are, in society, many other forms of re- 
quest, or circumstances under which some do not 
feel themselves to be cheerful givers, but against 
which potent fashion hinders, or seems to hinder, 
their making any protest. We have only to think 
of some testimonials to which a man feels or 
fancies himself bound to contribute, but in the 
getting up of which he has only a faint interest. 
He is not a cheerful giver. But he has not moral 
courage enough to assert his reluctance. This is 
occasionally to be deplored; and I wish that a 
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few robust Christians would have the courage of 
their genuine thoughts, and set up an action 
against these’ aggressive demands, which do not 
arouse cheerfulness at all in the minds of those 
who yield tothem. There are some which have 
grown to be so imperative among certain classes 
in society that it is time for those who have any- 
wise a large circle of acquaintance to see whether 
they would not be justified in judging for them- 
selves about the matter. I do not refer to the 
manifold and centrifugal dispersion of such trifles 
as Christmas cards (mostly, not all symbolical), 
but to costlier pressure in the shape of presents, 
whether marriage or not, which people are fre- 
quently expected to make, by no means in the 
mood of cheerful givers. I suggest no departure 
from genuine presentations, for they may be quite 
cordial. And there are not a fewsuch. But I do 
protest against the unreality which accompanies 
much custom in this matter. 

I now move on a step further. There is a 
profound spiritual application of the truth before 
us; but I am just clearing two or three of these 
social ones out of the way on my approach to it. 
I must dismiss the pompous giver with a line. 
The mere “patronising” spirit is very far from that 
which showeth mercy with cheerfulness. There 
is also the cold and deliberate form of giving 
which reduces charity to a system, and would, if 
possible, organise the operations of the Holy 
Spirit. There are indeed societies which are of 
great value in protecting the unwary or ignorant 
against rapacious impostors, and in discovering 
channels through which gifts may be made so as 
to benefit the needy to most advantage. But this 
caution, which moves on a lower level of Chris- 
tian economy, may be overdone ; and giving may 
be deprived of that charm which is felt by the 
giver and recipient, but which is delicate, and 
sure to suffer from rough or hard handling. There 
is an undefinable sweetness of influence exchanged 
when the gift is accompanied by a genuine smile 
or glance. This causes even small presents, offer- 
ings, or attentions to be reckoned among the 
acceptable currency of the kingdom of God. 

I will now seek for no more social interpreta- 
tions of St. Paul’s famous saying, however truly 
they may help us in honest Christian conversation, 
but rather note the spirit in which God (so to 
speak) looks at gifts. He loves a cheerful giver, 
and He is the Great Giver Himself. Surely He 
Himself does as He says. He gives after the 
principle of His Son. We sometimes forget that 
the Christian religion is not marked by austerity, 
but by gladness. ‘‘Goodwill among men” was 
the burden of the first Christmas announcement. 
Christ is the Saviour, the bringer of glad tidings, 
the wiper away of tears. This truth not only 
marks true Gospel announcements, but gives a 
character to true Christian worship. The reite- 
rated appointed formula of dismissal after worship 
is, ‘The peace and blessing of God be with you 
all.” Was this, or was not this, really the mind of 
Christ ? It is true that no record which we have 
of Him tells us of the smiles of Jesus Himself. 
He was a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. But it is most notable that some phase of 





cheer is associated with His wonderful works and 
words. 

His first conspicuous act as the Son of man is 
to fill the cups at a marriage feast, and His last is 
to bless the bread and wine at a national festival. 
Meanwhile He feeds the hungry, cheers the 
mourners, heals the sick, fills the weary fisher- 
man’s net, and restores such dead as were specially 
beloved and who died in youth or prime. Such 
were His wonderful works. And His chief say- 
ings or parables have the same spirit or colour of 
good cheer. There is, no doubt, a severity of 
application or ending in some, but directly we 
begin to think of them we remember the great 
supper, the wedding of the king’s son, the going 
in of the wise virgins when the bridegroom came, 
the humane Samaritan, the feast and the dancing 
when the prodigal came home. The parables are 
set in a framework of encouragement. They tell 
of the drag-net that was filled, the pearl of great 
price, the hidden treasure, the prolific seed, the 
reward to those who used their talent and pound 
aright, the rejoicing of the family over the sheep, 
and the silver that had been lost. The words as 
weil as works of Jesus are marked with encourage- 
ment, growth, recovery, hope, cheerfulness. 

And, I would ask, what do we want more, what 
do we miss more, in this life? Is not the life of 
most of us spent in search and labour for happi- 
ness? No doubt many look for it in the wrong 
place and in the wrong way, and find this out to 
their cost. But all seek cheer or peace and glad- 
ness of heart. The most austere ascetic creates 
his artificial misery that he may have the ecstasy 
of spiritual delight. Manifold and curiously oppo- 
site as are men’s ways to find good cheer, they all 
seek it, however mistaken. And this appetite rises 
from a profound source. It is pointed at by St. 
Paul. God loveth a cheerful giver, for He is the 
Great Giver Himself. 

But the cheer we need must not be flashy and 
evanescent—like what the Psalmist calls the 
crackling of thorns under a pot. It must not 
be such as blazes briskly up, and then as soon 
goes out. It should have a steady glow of light 
and heat. It should not be such as the Apostle 
Paul refers to—mere drunkenness from wine, but 
warmth by reason of a holy or righteous spirit, 
which makes melody in the heart. And this God, 
the chief cheerful Giver, gives, as we honestly 
order self, do our work, and use those laws of 
His which we know. He thus communicates His 
daily cheer. 

And in respect to the deeper cravings of his 
soul, when we face the pure unseen, and think of 
our imperfection, He says, ‘Son, be of good 
cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee.” He would not 
have us burdened by the memory of offences and 
mistakes, and thus He proclaims His forgiving 
love through and in His Son. He would not use 
our conscience to bring shame. He knows and 
forgives. As we see our fault He would gladden 
not depress us. The Son of God came into the 
world to save sinners, not to condemn them. He 
dies to open the kingdom of heaven to all be- 
lievers. The gift of eternal peace is the prime 
donation of all the blessings He bestows Himself. 





A REMARKABLE HOUSE. 


I the three Jesuits made mention of in the 
proclamation issued after the discovery of the 
celebrated Gunpowder Plot, Fathers Gerard 
and Greenway made their escape to the Continent, 
while Garnet, having previously sent to the Coun- 
cil a protestation of his innocence, fled into Wor- 
cestershire and sought refuge in Hendlip House, 
the seat of Thomas Abington, Esquire, a zealous 
Catholic and a secret promoter of their views. 

The Abingtons, we are told, were a family of 
great distinction and talent. ‘The then owner 
was a man of letters. He wrote a history of 
Edward vi, which was completed by his son 
William Abington, the author of a play called 
“The Queen of Arragon,” acted at Court before 
Charles 1, and of *‘ Cassandra,” a poem which went 
through several editions at the time of its publica- 
tion, and has been reprinted during the present 
century. “ 

But the Abingtons were as devotedly attached 
to the Catholic cause as to literature. John 
Abington, the father of Thomas, although coifferer 
to Queen Elizabeth, was a secret adherent of her 
cousin Mary, and a supporter of the Catholic 
interest, He it was who built Hendlip House, a 
stately Tudor mansion, described as being ‘ un- 
rivalled in the county, and scarce yielding to any 
in the kingdom.” 

The more celebrated Thomas Abington had 
been deeply engaged in the Babington Conspiracy 
for the release of Mary Queen of Scots, and had 
suffered six years’ imprisonment in the Tower. 

His brother Edward was put to death for his 
complicity in this celebrated plot. 

On the expiration of his imprisonment, Mr. 
Abington was permitted to return to Hendlip, 
when he at once commenced making extensive 
alterations in the interior arrangements of the 
house. These were in accordance with the plans 
furnished him by a Jesuit named Nicholas Owen, 
alias Little John, the skilful architect of most of 
the secret chambers so frequently to be met with 
in our old English houses. 

For the better protection of himself and his 
brother Jesuits, while enjoying the hospitality of 
the Abington family, Owen caused to be con- 
structed a variety of hiding-places, so carefully 
contrived and concealed as well-nigh to escape 
detection. ‘‘Almost every room had a secret 
passage, a trap-door, a secret stair. The walis 
were hollow, the ceilings false ; the chimneys had 
double flues—a passage for the smoke, a second 
for the priest. Except the builder and the Jesuits, 
no one had a key to the whole maze of secrets.” 

‘“In fact,” says an author, who describes 
Hendlip as it was about the middle of last cen- 
tury, ‘‘ whoever has wandered with the writers of 
modern romance through towers, turrets, winding 
passages, creaking staircases, and dark closets, 
would here find themselves at home. There is 
scarcely an apartment that has not secret ways of 
coming in or going out; some have back stair- 





cases concealed in the walls, others have places of 
retreat in the chimneys, some have trap-doors, 
and all present a picture of gloom, insecurity, and 
suspicion.” 

The most interesting portion of the building 
lay at the top of the mansion, and consisted of a 
gallery running round the whole interior, whose 
walls were covered with beautifully-carved wains- 
coting. Behind these were a series of hiding- 
places, so ingeniously contrived as to appear to 
be a part only of the rest of the wall. 





THOMAS ABINGTON. 


The place of Garnet’s concealment having been 
betrayed to the Council by Humphrey Lyttleton in 
the hopes of saving his own life, as he had not yet 
been brought to trial, Sir Henry Bromley received 
a commission at once to repair to Hendlip with 
an armed force, ‘‘ there to make search for and to 
seize all suspicious persons.” 

On the sheriff’s arrival at the gates, Garnet and 
another priest, named Hall,’ were hidden away in 
one of the secret chambers, while their servants 
sought refuge in another. 

The house having been surrounded by men, and 
the approaches to it carefully guarded, Sir Henry 
showed Mrs. Abington, her husband being absent, 
his commission to search, and the proclamation 
against those of whom he was in quest. This 
lady at once handed him the keys of the various 
apartments with a smiling air, and a rigorous, but 
wholly unsuccessful, investigation ensued. 

On Mr. Abington’s return the commission and 





1 Believed to be Oldcorne, who chiefly resided with the Abington 
family, having been placed at Hendlip by Garnet in 1587. 
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proclamation were also shown to him, but he posi- 
tively denied that any such men were in his house. 

Sir Henry, however, prosecuted his search, and 
shortly after came upon “two cunning and arti- 
ficial conveyances in the main brick wall, so 
ingeniously contrived, and with such skill, that it 
cost much labour ere they were found. Then 
other secret places, constructed with no less art 
and industry, were discovered in and about the 
chimneys, in one whereof two of the Jesuits lay close 
concealed. These chimney conveyances being 
so strangely formed, having the entrances into 
them so cunningly covered over with brick, mor- 
tared, and made fast to planks of wood, and 
coloured black, like to the other parts of the 
chimney, very diligent inquisition might well have 
passed them by without throwing the least sus- 
picion on such unlikely places. And whereas 
divers funnels are usually made to chimneys ac- 
cording as they are contrived together, and serve 
for necessary use in several rooms, so here were 
some that exceeded common expectation, seeming 
outwardly fit for carrying forth smoke; but being 
further examined and seen into, their service was 
not to such purpose, but only to lend air and light 
downwards into the concealments.” 

Eleven secret conveyances and corners were 
found in the said house. 

Three entire days had been devoted to the 
search of this truly styled ‘most remarkable 
house in England” without any arrests having 
been made, but on the morning of the fourth two 
strange men suddenly came from behind the 














wainscoting of the gallery. These were imme- 
diately apprehended, and proved to be Owen and 
Chambers, servants to Garnet and Hall, whom 
hunger had driven forth from their hiding-place ; 
for while their superiors had been secreted in an 
enclosure supplied with provisions, they them- ° 
selves had sought safety in another wholly desti- 
tute of such. Being asked if they were priests, 
the men said they were Catholics; and when 
urged to betray the whereabouts of any others 
who might be secreted in the mansion, they abso- 
lutely refused to do so. 

Inspired by their success, the soldiers prose- 
cuted their search, and on the eighth day the 
previously-mentioned place in the chimney was 
found wherein Garnet and Hall lay concealed. 

Marmalade and other sweets were found lying 
beside them. They had also been provided with 
sustenance by means of a quill or reed through a 
small hole in a chimney adjoining another be- 
longing to one of the ladies’ chambers; by which 
passage caudles, broths, and other warm drinks 
had been conveyed to them. 

The opening to this “secret and punning con- 
trivance” was from an upper room through the 
fireplace. 

The wooden boards of the hearth were made to 
take up and put down like a trap-door, and the 
bricks were taken out and replaced in their courses 
whenever it was used. 

Shortly after the seizure of the Jesuits, Sir 
Henry Bromley having teceived orders from the 
Council to bring them up to London, started for 
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the metropolis, and on their arrival Garnet and 
Hall were committed prisoners to the Tower. 
Mr. Abington was also confined again in his old 
quarters, and would to a certa'nty have been 
executed but for the intercession of his father-in- 
Jaw, Lord Morley. 

He was afterwards reprieved and pardoned, 
chiefly, it is thought, because Mrs. Abington, who 
was sister to Lord Monteagle—so-called during 
his father’s lifetime—was generally believed to 
have written him the letter which led to the dis- 
covery of the Gunpowder Plot. The pardon was 
granted upon condition that he remained within 
the bounds of his native county ‘‘ during the whole 
period of his natural lifetime.” In this “large 
prison” it is said that the once secret favourer of 
plots and treasons devoted himself to the study 
of antiquities and the tranquillity of literary pur- 
suits. He died at Hendlip, in 1647, aged 87. 





Amongst the portraits which adorned the walls 
of Hendlip House were those of John and 
Thomas Abington, Mary, wife of the latter, and 
that of Thomas Percy, one of the conspirators, a 
great friend of the Abingtons and of Lord Mont- 
eagle. 

In this historic mansion there was also pre- 
served a small enamelled casket, originally given 
by the King of France to Cardinal Wolsey when 
he was in France and the great favourite of 
Henry viii. 

Previous to its being pulled down, Hendlip 
House, with its secret chambers, trap-doors, and 
concealed passages, 


“© O’er which there hung a shadow and a fear,” 


was converted into a boarding-school for young 
ladies. 


— . 


MADAGASCAR 


HI Malagasy chooses his spot in every small 
valley close to the base of the hills, for 
the sake of the water from the mountain 

springs. 

The ground is first cut into terraces like great 
broad steps until they gradually slope down to a 
large open plain. This last is intersected with 
many earthen ridges or banks. These are for two 
purposes—to define each man’s rice-field from 
that of his neighbour’s, and to act as narrow plat- 
forms, for those whose business takes them there, 
to walk on when the plain is, as often happens, 
under water. 

The majority of both sowers and diggers are 
women, though to an English passer-by it is very 
difficult to define their sex ! 

The soil is first dug up—and very well done 
too for such dreamers as the Malagasy. The 
spade they use is something like ours, but nar- 
rower, a longer handle, and altogether clumsier. 
Two men (or women) work with the same spade. 

One rides past, and the plains on one’s right 
and left are long stretches of red-brown earth, 
turned up into small clods. The next day the 
same place is seen covered with’ women, each 
clad in a single garment wound round the waist, 
which leaves the legs, shoulders, and arms bare. 
These women are busy sowing the rice in the rich 
red earth. They work very earnestly, for rice is 
to them food and money, and a good or a bad 
crop is all the difference to them between a full 
rio (stomach) and starvation. The very next 
time you happen to ride that way there is no red 
earth visible, but instead, an almost indefinable 
green sort of mist covering the land, and this 
mist is the first appearance of the rice above 
ground. 

Then, when there is little or no rain a great dea\ 
of watering goes on, some of the women digging 








RICE-FIELDS. 


channels from the mountain springs or any small 
lake that may lie near, the others constantly carry- 
ing water in small s¢my (pots) made of burnt earth 
of a red or black colour. These they carry on 
their heads, never holding them with their hands, 
but balancing them. You never see a Malagasy 
woman “lose her balance” and drop her water- 
jar! 

At this time, when the rice js literally growing 
on the water, if you are out in the sunshine, you 
may see a wonderful sight—the picture of a great 
green mist, set with diamonds, for the sun lights 
up every drop of water, until you are dazzled with 
its shining, and fain to look away. At sunset, too, 
the water takes the flaming reds and yellows from 
the sky (and the sky at sunset 4ere is worth look- 
ing at and remembering), and is a gorgeous spec- 
tacle. But do not go past the rice-fields when the 
moon rises if you are nervous and alone, for then 
they look terrible, the pale-green of the young 
rice seeming to make the moonlight on the water 
even more ghastly and fearsome, while there is 
utter silence as regards mankind, for your Mala- 
gasy, rich’ and poor, disappears by cight o’clock, 
and the only sounds are the stifled croakings of 
the frogs under the water, the eeri: whirr of the 
grasshopper, and swish of the rat as he makes a 
dash for his supper. 

The great moonlit plain of water bearing the 
small green thing on its bosom reminds one of 
the silent pools in some parts of England, looking 
so suicidal in the moonlight, surrounded by pol- 
larded willows. 

In the great rainy season, which begins about 
the end of October, you lose sight of the green 
mist, for the rice-fields are flooded, and even 
the mud-ridges or platforms vanish from view. 
The next change is the appearance of the young 
rice-plants. Then comes the busy time for the 
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Malagasy. The women are to be seen standing 
and kneeling 7m the water, with their aforesaid 
scanty garment rolled up tightly round the waist. 
They are “‘thinning” the rice as fast as they can 
work, transplanting every two or three plants on 
to other ground. This “thinning,” I believe, 
is peculiar to this part (Imerina) of Madagascar ; 
and, if I remember rightly, other rice-producing 
countries sow the seed, and when the oxen have 
trampled it well, nothing more is done to it until it 
is full-grown and ripe. But in Imerina great stress 
is laid on the thinning and transplanting of the 
rice. 

The women go to work very cleverly. Almost 
with a swing of the arm they pull up a plant with 
the right hand, and while they dip it in the water 
with the left to freshen it, they are feeling for a 
second plant with the right. When about two 
dozen plants are pulled up they bind them into a 
bundle with a twist of rofia. The bundles are 
carried on the head, bya separate gang of women, 
to the fresh rice-field prepared for them. And 
here I cannot help remarking again on the won- 
derful steadiness the women possess, which, com- 
bined with their strength, enables them to carry 
great loads of. things on their heads without 
touching them with their hands. They always 
place under the load, whatever it may be, a small 
wreath of straw or grass, and with that between 
their head and their burden they do not seem to 
feel any weight at all. The women are not the 
only clever porters in Madagascar ; the men carry 
in the same way, children also. I have seen a 
child of eight years old, a little girl, carrying on 
her head a large tin box full of flour (about 40 Ib. 
weight), and walking along quickly, lightly, and 
steadily, with her head erect and her arms hang- 
ing straight by her side. I could not have carried 
the box in any position. 

After the transplanting is finished, then is the 
time to wax enthusiastic over the landscape. 
Such a sea of vivid green, without the sea, for the 
water lies below now, and none is to be seen ! 

Such a green! I do not know what to liken 
it to! A soft, yet brilliant colour, which, when 
the wind rushes over the rice-fields, looks like 
a billowy ocean, and when the air is still and 
the sky cloudy—like something solid, on which 
one could walk for miles. When the sun is 
shining, then look up some narrow valley that 
stretches and gradually widens until it is lost in 
a great plain, which, spreading, seems to cover 
the land. Look at its wealth of green, like a 
great flame of green fire, or one immense flashing 
emerald ! 

The great contrast between these green valleys 
and plains to the mighty hills around—some rose- 
colour, some bleak and grey, some dark and 
frowning —is very wonderful, and simply inde- 
scribable. 

Now, when I write, the rice is just losing that 
vivid colouring, for it is beginning to ear; but 
what it loses in colour it makes up in height and 
grace. 

If one must compare it with anything in Eng- 
land, one would be reminded of a wild grass 
which waves in the wind in some English mea- 





dows, and which, when plucked and shaken, 
sheds its seeds. I do not know its name. 

When the “time of harvest is at hand,” and 
we hear on a breezy day sounds almost like 
muffled bells from the fields, “Aen come the 
Malagasy of both sexes, to cut and bind the rice 
into small sheaves. It is cut with the peculiar 
Malagasy knife—namely, a large blade, with great 
notches or scallops along it. This, one man 
works with; the next to him, man or woman, 
quickly binds the rice into sheaves with the rice- 
stalks; and the sheaves are laid, as they are 
finished, in long rows on the ground. These the 
other workers gather, and carry them off to be 
threshed. 

The threshing is done in a very primitive 
fashion; it merely consists of each sheaf being 
beaten on a large stone, and might be called 
threshing the s/one—for the man or woman 
takes each sheaf, and threshes the stone wi/h it, 
when the ripe rice falls into the basket placed to 
receive it. 

There are several different kinds of rice in 
Madagascar, among others two or three red kinds, 
which are the best for cooking. The Malagasy, 
or rather those in Imerina, eat no bread—/heir 
“* staff of life” is rice. Rice for breakfast, rice for 
lunch, rice for dinner. The natives, ill in the 
hospital here, do not consider that they have had 
any food when, by the doctor’s order, no rice is 
allowed, but only roast or boiled fowls and vegeta- 
bles. Chicken-broth, and egg, milk, and brandy, 
are given them several times through the day! 
They complain bitterly that “they are starved,” for 
they have had “no rice!” A Malagasy woman 
who had been to England returned to her native 
country, saying she could zo? stay in ‘‘ Andafy” 
(over the water), as she could not get enough rice 
to eat! 

Surely the words, “Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, and thou shalt find it after many days,” 
must have referred to rice, which was bread to the 
people, and is really sown om the waters, and 
after ‘‘many days” appears to view. 

Something I saw one day would be a good 
foundation for a picture; and, if painted by an 
R.A., would at least have the recommendation of 
novelty, on the walls of the Royal Academy. It 
was a glorious afternoon, the sun just at its 
hottest, when, as I was riding along, I sawa Mala- 
gasy, clad in a shirt of dark indigo blue cotton, 
standing on a red-brown mud ridge. All around 
him lay water, looking more like diamonds than 
that common fluid, with the sun looking full at it. 
Behind the water, and wrapping it round as it 
were, rose the ‘‘ everlasting hills” of every shade 
—of rose-pink and pearl-grey, and, seeming to 
touch with their gleaming peaks, the still more 
gleaming blue of the sky—a sky one never sees in 
England but often in Italy. I can only describe 
it as it appeared to me that brilliant afternoon, 
and then the blue looked a/ive with light and 
colour. 

The man had in one hand a native straw basket, 
made out of a sort of rush which grows here; and 
with his other hand he constantly took out hand- 
fuls of rice, and flung the seeds up in the air, so 
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that they scattered themselves in falling all over 
the water. From where I was, every seed looked 
like a yellow bit of gold, as it was flung up, with 
the blue sky fora background ; as it fell, with the 
colours of the hills and the dark colour of the 
man’s shirt, to make it look still more golden; 


A NERVOUS 


AM anervous man. If I purpose telling this 
story, it is no use to conceal the fact. Indeed, 
it is something of a relief to be able to acknow- 

ledge it for once, without fear that the admission 
will be used to my prejudice, for, like many an- 
other afflicted with the same infirmity, I am 
morbidly sensitive on the subject, and keenly 
envious of those happier, though sometimes 
coarser, dispositions, to whom fearlessness seems 
second nature. I would give a great deal to 
possess the nerve of these good people. How- 
ever, ‘‘ Assume a virtue if you have it not,” says 
somebody; and acting on this principle, what 
tortures have I not undergone in the endeavour 
to convince my friends that courage is, if any- 
thing, my strong point. Not altogether in vain, 
it is consolation to think. But deceive them as I 
may, I can never deceive myself. I remain aware, 
to my sorrow and my cost, that I am 2 nervous 
man, 

My cost. Yes; this unfortunate peculiarity 
has cost me dear more than once. If I had 
chanced to be a genius, I could have gloried in 
it; because folks would then gloss over any 
evidence of faintheartedness with some such 
euphemism as “highly strung,” or ‘‘ over wrought,” 
instead of putting it down, as they invariably do 
in the case of an ordinary individual like myself, 
to mere nervousness, or even—horrible thought— 
to cowardice. —~ 

It seems hard that one should have to pay so 
many penalties for possessing a temperament like 
What a blow was that of this morning, 


mine. 
for instance! By the first post I heard of the 
death of my godmother Truscott. The intelli- 


gence, added to certain circumstances connected 
with it, has pained me deeply. A nature like 
mine needs sympathy. Perhaps, also, the best 
safety-valve for my grief will be the relation of an 
incident which now proves to have been one of 
the turning points of my life. 

It was a year ago last June when, sauntering 
into the breakfast-room where the other members 
of our home circle were already engaged at the 
morning meal, I was greeted by my younger 
brother Stepney with the information that among 
the letters by my plate I should find one from 
my godmother Truscott. Stepney was rather too 
fond of overhauling my correspondence; but his 
interest in this particular missive was not unac- 
countable. He had a double share of the family 
weakness for good things, and letters from my 


and, lastly, as it splashed lightly, and sank inta 
the sheet of water. 

The man was the ‘“‘ sower going forth to sow,” 
and he was sowing, “in faith, nothing wavering,” 
that “‘after many days” the seed would have “‘a 
glorious resurrection.” 
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godmother often heralded the arrival of a well- 
packed country hamper. 

*“Come, don’t keep us in suspense. Marmy,” 
said he, Marmy being an affectionate ontraction 
of my baptismal name, which is Marmaauke. 
“The rest of the batch is nothing but rubbish, 
I’ve looked it over for you.” 

“Like your impudence,” muttered I, in mock 
wrath. 

““Oh, don’t mention it!” replied Stepney, 
sweetly. “I heard you crawling about in the 
bath when Jack and I came in from tennis, so 
thought it only kind, in case there might be any- 
thing wanting an answer before noon.” 

This allusion to my habit of appearing last at 
breakfast was impolitic. I leisurely disposed of 
my rasher and egg before breaking the seal of the 
anxiously-eyed envelope. 

It was well that I did fortify myself before 
doing so, for when its contents lay before me my 
appetite was gone. 

This was my godmother’s letter :— 


“My dear Marmaduke,—We are in a little per- 
plexity, Miss Napper and 1”—Miss Napper was 
the companion—“ and we can think of no one so 
likely to help us in the matter as yourself—at 
least, it was Miss Napper who first put it into my 
head, for, as she said, Mr. Marmaduke is so big 
and so brave, and always laughs danger to scorn. 
I am sure he will help us, and not make game of 
the fears of two poor defenceless women; for, 
although seeing is believing, and we both cer- 
tainly saw it, we should not like it to be generally 
known, people are so incredulous and satirical ; 
and besides, we do not want if possible to leave 
the house; it has many advantages, and really the 
rent is remarkably low, though I begin to under- 
stand now why the landlord was so extremely 
obliging.” 


Here, in a hopeless fog of bewilderment, I 
glanced hastily over several closely written sheets, 
and at the foot of the third came upon the gist of 
the letter, as follows :— 


“Soon after we came to Fairville we heard, 
—that is, cook heard, through the butcher's 
young man, and also, I believe, through the 
gardener—some ridiculous story about the place 
being haunted. It appears that many years ago a 
murder was committed on the road at the side of 
the house, and although the story has nearly died 
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away, it used to be reported that a headless figure 
might at certain times be seen there. When cook 
told us this, I said ‘rubbish;’ and so did Miss 
Napper; and I think it rather put cook out, her 
pastry was certainly heavy that day, and she sent 
up what should have been a vanilla pudding with 
no flavouring at all. Of the events which subse- 
quently occurred I therefore—and Miss Napper 
also—judged it best not to speak either to her or 
to the housemaid, who is a timid girl, and I trust 
you will take the same precaution when you 
come. Yes, my dear boy, we want you to solve 
the mystery, which I do not mind confessing has 
somewhat unnerved Miss Napper and me, for we 
have doth seen something, Marmaduke! and if the 
extraordinary appearance cannot be accounted 
for, the sooner we leave Fairville the better. But 
there, as Maria Napper says, your common sense 
and courage will soon put us straight.” 

Then the letter rather abruptly concluded, with 
a request that I would come as soon as possible, 
and stay as long as I could. 

“‘Dear me! how very unpleasant for poor Mrs. 
Truscott!” remarked my mother, when the con- 
tents of the letter had been made known and 
discussed amid unfeeling shouts of merriment 
from the younger branches of the family. ‘I 
will put your things together this morning, my 
dear; I suppose you will manage to go to-day or 
to-morrow ?” 

For Mrs. Truscott, having no near relatives to 
inherit a snug little fortune safely invested in 
the funds, and I being a special favourite with the 
old lady, her wishes carried considerable weight. 
It was with very faint hopes of escaping from what 
appeared likely to prove anything but a pleasant 
undertaking, that I turned to my father, and ob- 
served that the summons could not have come at 
a more awkward time, seeing how busy we were 
about the timber on Lord Arkney’s estate. 

My father assured me in the kindest manner 
that it need not hinder me. He would take Jack 
in my place, and leave me free to hasten to my 
godmother’s assistance; and, as he added with a 
chuckle, “‘ unearth the ghost.” 

*‘ And a jolly exchange for you, sir,” said Jack, 
enviously. ‘“ ‘Timber-measuring must be precious 
slow work to ghost-hunting.” 

My secret opinion at the moment tended to the 
conviction that timber-measuring might prove the 
more desirable occupation of the two. However, 
I merely replied, carelessly, that of course it would 
be very good fun; only I scarcely liked leaving so 
much on the governor’s hands—a filial observation 
which was cut short by the cheering announce- 
ment from Stepney, who had been busily consult- 
ing a Bradshaw, that a train left for Fairville at 
4.30, which would just enable me to get there in 
time for dinner. 

Finding that no one seemed to view the affair 
in precisely the same light as myself, I rose to the 
occasion, announced in a loud voice my intention 
of answering the letter in person, and, as a gentle 
reminder to the family generally that the under- 
taking might not be altogether unattended with 
danger, begged my mother to leave plenty of room 
in my valise for a revolver. 


| 
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“Oh! I say,” muttered Stepney; “talk about 
ghosts! Marmy doesn’t mean to give this one the 
ghost of a chance.” 

“* Better take a big stick,” suggested Jack. “I 
suspect that will be quite enough to bring the 
‘extraordinary appearance’ to reason; if, indeed, 
it does not exist solely in the imagination of the 
ladies.” 

But the sanguinary determination implied by 
my request evidently impressed my mother and 
sisters, who began to look rather alarmed, and 
**hoped I would not be too venturesome.” 

I hadn’t the slightest intention of being too 
venturesome, although I did not consider it 
necessary to say so. However, as the day wore 
on the prospect certainly appeared less unpleasant. 
Whether it was the persistency with which my 
brothers laughed at the old lady’s credulity, or the 
subtle flattery conveyed by the admiring interest 
the expedition excited in the feminine part of the 
household, or the unexpected chance of a holiday, 
or the combination of all these circumstances, it 
is certain that I started from Paddington in a 
complacent frame of mind, which bordered on the 
heroic by the time the train had whirled me 
through “fresh fields and pastures new,” all 
bright and smiling in the gay luxuriance of sum- 
mer. Ghosts! I felt that I could laugh an army 
of them to scorn when we slackened speed at the 
pretty country station, and I stepped out into the 
sunshine. 

A neat little Norwich car was standing near, and 
in the staid-looking, brown-clad figure at the head 
of a horse—also staid-looking and brown—I 
recognised my godmother’s old coachman, who, 
touching his hat as I approached, explained that 
** Missus hadn’t sent the brougham, as she thought 
I might prefer to drive myself.” 

“Quite right, John,” said I, as I jumped up 
and took the reins. ‘“‘And how is your mistress?” 

“Well, sir,” replied John, climbing into his seat 
with a deliberation due to increasing years and a 
tendency to rheumatism, “she ain’t been quite the 
thing lately—seems almost as if she’d got some- 
thing on her mind. It'll brighten her up to see 
you, Mr. Marmaduke.” 

“Not a doubt of it!” said I, cheerily. And 
then I touched the brown horse with the whip, 
and dexterously flicked a fly from his left ear, 
pleasantly conscious that I might safely display a 
little science in manipulating Smoker—which was 
the name of the animal—since Mrs. Truscott’s 
horses were invariably chosen with praiseworthy 
regard to the absence of any propensity to skit- 
tishness. 

I enjoyed the drive, and I enjoyed my dinner. 
It was a comfort to find that nothing about Fair- 
ville (I had not been there before) at all suggested 
ghostly visitants. The house was white, prettily 
built, and overrun with roses and clematis. The 
large bay windows made the room cheerful, and 
afforded good views of the well-kept garden and 
lawn. My room faced south-west, and when I 
entered was flooded with sunshine, carefully tem- 
pered, however, by the blinds which were drawn 
over the widely-opened window. 

Knowing punctuality to be one of my god- 
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mother’s pet virtues, and not having much time to 
make myself presentable before joining the ladies, 
I did not stay to look out; although I guessed 
that the road frequented by the headless mystery 
could not be far off. But the room was on the 
second floor; and the remembrance that I should 
hardly be expected to spend the night out of doors, 
and could not, therefore, come to very close 
quarters with the ghost, gave me additional valour, 
as I finally adjusted my tie and hastened down 
to the dining-room. 

Nothing had happened to upset Mrs. Truscott’s 
cook that day if one might judge by the success 
of her culinary arrangements. The salmon was 
excellent, the ducklings and peas were done to a 
turn, and the puff paste which protected a deli- 
cious compound called amber pudding proved a 
miracle of lightness. 

Neither did Mrs. Truscott seem prevented by 
the ‘‘ something” John had darkly hinted was on 
her mind, from doing, according to her wont, full 
justice to the repast. But possibly that might be 
accounted for in a measure by Miss Napper’s 
remark—“ It is such a relief to have you here, 
Mr. Marmaduke. I realise more than ever how 
necessary it is for every female to have some one 
of the stronger sex to look to; and, if needful, to 
lean upon.” 

Miss Napper spoke figuratively, of course ; but 
she was very stout, and I could not help doing a 
little mental arithmetic. Given a lady of fifteen 
stone, what should be the average strength of her 
supporter ? 

By this time dessert was on the table, and the 
servants had retired. My godmother, after ex- 
changing a series of telegraphic signals with Miss 
Napper, indicative of their mutual conviction that 
this was the best time to broach the all-important 
subject, began by thanking me for the readiness 
with which I had responded to her summons; 
and when I had modestly disclaimed any right to 
gratitude on that score, Miss Napper spoke. 

“I fear you must think us superstitious and 
foolish, Mr. Marmaduke, but really when dear 
Mrs. Truscott tells yeu what we saw—” 

* Tell him yourself, Maria,” said Mrs. Truscott, 
nervously. 

‘Certainly, if you wish it. I know it tires you 
to talk,” said Miss Napper, who was never easily 
fatigued in that way, and who forthwith launched 
into a long tale respecting the murder which had 
given the neighbourhood an unenviable notoriety 
in days gone by. She dwelt much more than I 
thought necessary on some harrowing details 
connected with that dark deed; and with due 
regard to my nerves, I paid as little attention to 
this part of the story as I decently could, and as 
much as possible to my godmother’s excellent 
port. 

Mrs. Truscott glanced anxiously at the door 
from time to time as though fearful lest her friend’s 
animated style should attract other listeners, but 
did not interrupt until the subject of her own 
adventure was approached; then she murmured, 
** Maria, my dear, the servants—remember! ” 

Thus adjured, Miss Napper lowered her voice 
to a kind of sepulchral whisper; and in spite of 





myself I began to listen attentively, for how soon 
might not their experience be my own! 

“It was on Saturday night,” said, or rather whis- 
pered, Miss Napper, ‘‘ that we were first disturbed; 
before that I need hardly say we had scouted the 
notion as too ridiculous. But on Saturday we 
arranged, in order to keep everything properly 
aired and in use, to sleep in the spare room—the 
room you will occupy to-night.” 

Here, if there be any truth in the popular saying 
that a slight shiver is occasioned by the fact of a 
goose walking over the shiverer’s grave, several 
geese must have crossed mine. 

Miss Napper proceeded— 

““We drew up the blind the last thing, according 
to our custom, and went to bed. I was soon 
asleep, but Mrs. Truscott, being restless, presently 
got up to take some composing drops which Dr. 
Moore prescribes for her—poor dear! she wanted 
them badly enough when she awakened me a few 
minutes after.” 

‘Indeed I did,” said Mrs. Truscott, ‘‘ for if you 
will believe me, Marmaduke, happening to glance 
out of the window, I saw the headless figure of a 
woman slowly glide along the road, and through 
the gate that leads from Squire Winter’s paddock. 
It seemed to fade suddenly a few yards farther on, 
and as it did so the church clock struck twelve!” 

My godmother being visibly affected by the 
reminiscence, I hastened to assist her to some 
wine ; and refilled my own glass. 

“Did you see it?” I asked Miss Napper. 

“Not on that occasion,” she replied. ‘‘ But 
we agreed to share the same room the next night, 
and to watch together. Precisely the same thing 
occurred. The figure appeared as the clock 
struck midnight; glided down the road and 
through the heavy five-barred gate—which at other 
times always creaks dreadfully, but now seemed 
silentiy to open of its own accord—and vanished 
as before.” 

‘“* Maria,” said Mrs. Truscott at this point, “I 
should like to lie down a little while; let us go 
into the drawing-room. Marmaduke can have his 
cigar, and follow us when he feels inclined for a 
cup of tea.” 

‘One moment!” exclaimed Miss Napper. “I 
said the appearance was precisely the same each 
night ; but it differed in this, that the first time 
the figure was robed—shrouded, I may say—in 
flowing garments of white, but the second time in 
black.” 

I opened the door for the ladies. My god- 
mother drew a handsome wrap round her shoulders, 
remarking, as she passed out, that the evening had 
grown chilly; and, when left alone, I took out 
my cigar-case and turned to the window, I thought 
she was right. 

It is wonderful how we are influenced by the 
weather. The bright afternoon had merged into 
a dull grey evening, and I felt proportionately 
depressed. The geraniums and petunias, which 
made the garden beds so gay an hour ago, 
were now blurred in one shadowy mass; and a 
melancholy wind every now and then rustled 
through the thick leaves of the clematis, and 
caused the branches of the rose-trees to tap 
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mysteriously on the window-panes. To com- 
plete my sudden sense of discomfort, I found I 
had inadvertently taken Jack’s cigar-case instead 
of my own. A trial of its contents proving the 
reverse of soothing, I very quickly adjourned to 
the drawing-room, where there was at least light 
and warmth (for a small fire burned cheerily in 
the grate), and there was some one to speak to. 

This last’ item, however, proved a doubtful 
advantage. Miss Napper, having got upon the 
subject of the supernatural, seemed as if she 
could not leave it; and while she dispensed cups 
of tea from a table of such preposterously sma! 
dimensions and light construction that I narrowly 
escaped upsetting the whole arrangement by an 
incautious movement of my foot, she favoured us 
with all the ghost stories she could remember; 
until, acting upon an idea that had occurred to 
me, I said, ‘‘ With regard to the mysterious visitor 
we are interested in, as it does not seem to have 
the slightest design upon, or connection with, the 
house, why trouble yourselves about it? Of course 
I am ready to render any assistance in my power, 
but, if it was not an optical illusion” —at this remark 
Miss Napper, by a slight decided motion of the 
head, no less than by the air of resignation with 
which she sipped her tea, expressed as plainly as 
if she had uttered the words, ‘‘ There is no use in 
speaking, but optical illusion it was zo/.” I 
continued—‘“‘ if not an illusion, what will be 
gained by a mere confirmation of the fact of this 
nightly apparition ?” 

“Nothing would be gained by that, my dear 
boy,” said Mrs. Truscott, mildly, ‘but we cannot 
rest comfortably with this mystery at our door ; 
besides, no servant would stay if the rumour of it 
got about. What we want you to do, therefore, is 
to sift the matter—to face this—this creature—or 
to follow it ; which ever you think best in order to 
ascertain what is its business here.” 

It was at this comforting exposition of their 
wishes iliat the tea-table nearly came to grief, as, 
feeling myself grow pale, I stooped hastily to 
caress my godmother’s pet dog. 

“ And, fortunately,” added Miss Napper, “there 
is every facility, since your window opens on a 
balcony, from which six or seven steps lead to the 
garden. You have but to cross the lawn to reach 
the small side-gate which opens direct on the 
road, and nothing will be easier then than to con- 
front the—thing.” 

Early hours were the rule at Fairville, so soon 
after this we retired. I took my bedroom candle 
with a lighter heart than might have been ex- 
pected, for I had fully made up my mind that 
I would not see the ghost, and then, happen what 
might, I could neither confront nor follow it. 

In pursuance of this determination, I locked 
my door, hastily undressed, and then, drawing up 
the blinds with more noise than was absolutely 
necessary, let them down again as noiselessly as 
possible. Fortune seemed likely to render this 
precaution needless, the night being dark as 
Erebus. The road—the headless lady’s favourite 
walk—was quite hidden from view; any ordinary 
flesh-and-blood pedestrian would certainly not be 
seen. Still, since there was no accounting for 





ghosts, who might possess some special means of 
forcing their acquaintance on a too curious mortal, 
I tucked myself comfortably between the sheets, 
and, contrary to my expectations, fell fast asleep. 

When I awoke a dim grey light was struggling 
through the venetians. I hailed it gladly as the 
early summer dawn, and, springing out of bed, 
caught up my dressing-gown and prepared to take 
up my station awhile at the window. I am of a 
truthful disposition, and, I trust, kindhearted. I 
therefore wished to be able to relieve my god- 
mother by assuring her I had watched, though 
vainly, for the object which alarmed her. But, to 
my dismay, I had no sooner cautiously raised the 
blind than I discovered the dawn was not due for 
hours to come. 

I seized my repeater. Horror of horrors! In 
answer to my touch it struck a quarter to twelve! 
The light which had deceived me was the light of 
the moon, struggling fitfully through the parting 
clouds—not so fitfully, though, but I could easily 
make out my surroundings. There was the narrow 
strip of lawn, the wicket-gate, the winding road, 
and—and—yes, as surely as I stood there—some- 
thing, not walking,—oh, certainly not walking !— 
but moving, gliding, floating along that well- 
defined path between the trimly-kept hedges. 

On it came, clad in straight white garments, 
which might have belonged to the grave, so com- 
pletely did they enshroud the headless figure and 
rob it of all semblance to a breathing human form. 

Nearly breathless myself, I saw it slowly pass 
and fade in the distance. As for following—well, 
setting aside all other considerations, my dress 
was scarcely suitable for an expedition of that 
kind. So I went back to bed—not to sleep this 
time, but to revolve in my own mind the mysterious 
agencies by which we are undoubtedly surrounded, 
to own with Shakespeare, that there are “‘ more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of 
in our philosophy,” and to wait impatiently until 
the first faint chirrup from the garden should tell, 
in unmistakable bird language, that night was 
gone. 

With morning came speculations of a different 
sort. It would never do to tell my godmother and 
Miss Napper I had seen—something. I should 
inevitably incur the displeasure of the former for 
having missed an opportunity “of sifting the 
matter,” to say nothing of sinking lower than I 
cared in the opinion of both. In most dilemmas 
the great thing is to mark out a course of action 
and consistently adhere to it. The course I 
marked out was to maintain that, as no nocturnal 
wanderer had appeared at midnight (which was 
strictly true, it having vanished before then), the 
whole affair was probably a myth, and as such I 
respectfully urged my godmother to dismiss from 
her mind all concerning it. This bold policy, 
although received at first with some disfavour, 
coupled with my pale cheeks, carelessly put down 
by me to the conscientious way in which I had 
kept awake until dawn, enabled me to take my 
leave the same day, regarded by the two ladies 
with undiminished—I might almost say, increased 
—sentiments of confidence and esteem, so tho- 
roughly did they approve the feeling which alone 
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prevented me from staying another night—the 
wish, that is, to relieve my father from the pres- 
sure of business. 

Thus, I flattered myself, did I beat a graceful 
retreat ; set sail, so to speak, for home in smooth 
water; little dreaming, alas! of the rocks 
ahead. 

My family ungratefully evinced more surprise 
than pleasure at my speedy return. My father 
said he was doing very well with Jack’s assist- 
ance, and thought it would have been more 
prudent on my part to bestow more time and 
attention on my godmother. Jack, who seemed 
to look upon ghost-hunting as a novel amusement, 
which promised to combine excitement and 
pleasure, combined in an unusual degree, pro- 
posed to run down to Fairville himself, and see 
what he could make of the mystery. And he did 
not stop at the proposition, but coolly carried it 
it out. Went by the 4.30, as I had done, and 
wired back the same evening that he had met 
with a hearty welcome, and was prepared in re- 
turn to give a warm reception to any nocturnal 
visitant. 

Knowing what I did, I awaited with some eager- 
ness the next communication. It came too soon, 
in the form of a laconic epistle, which covered 
me with confusion. 

“With your permission,” wrote Jack to my 
father, ‘‘I mean to stay a week at Fairville. If 
Marmaduke doesn’t want a holiday, I do; and 
this is a jolly little crib. Mrs. Truscott a model 
hostess — pleasant neighbours, too—a Major 
Newton and family not far off. Major, capital 
company—daughters first rate at tennis. Made 
their acquaintance through the ghost—by-the-bye, 
I’ve settled him—no, her; for it turned out to be 
the Newtons’ cook, oh, a buxom spectre, I pro- 
mise you! Cried awfully when I caught her, and 
said a respectable girl ought to be ashamed of 
gadding about at midnight unknown to her master 
and mistress. It seems poor cooky was tempted 
by a series of festivities going on below stairs at 





Squire Winter’s place, during absence of family. 
It was on her return from these clandestine 
pleasures that her appearance alarmed the Fair- 
villites, their house standing about half way be- 
tween the other two. I must say the first glimpse 
of a closely veiled figure (she had a white apron 
over her head) on the road, at that particular 
hour, had a rather startling effect. Miss Napper 
found additional horror in the fact of a big gate 
opening silently, but of course a little oil did that. 
The upshot of it is eook has promised amend- 
ment, and ‘all’s well that ends well.’” 

Then followed a hurried postscript, squeezed in 
at the bottom of the page— - 

““Where were Marmy’s eyes? The ghost con- 
fesses she ‘ walked’ that night, and says the moon 
was shining. Fast asleep, I suspect—Marmy, I 
mean, not the moon.” 

My father looked grave over this letter; and 
my mother, with whom I was always a favourite, 
was so put out that she actually cried, saying she 
was sure Mrs. Truscott would never forgive me. 

I regret to add she was right. My godmother, 
in the most unfeeling manner, soon let it be 
plainly seen that I was out of her good graces, 
and Jack was in. To do Jack justice, I do not 
think he had the slightest intention of cutting me 
out; but he did it effectually all the same. It 
was rather mortifying; so six months ago I ac- 
cepted an appointment abroad which seemed 
likely to suit me. It is a good appointment; but 
I shall never be as rich as I once expected to be, 
that is certain. 

This morning, besides news of Mrs. Truscott’s 
death, came the information that she had left me 
three hundred pounds; the bulk of her fortune 
goes to Jack. I hear, moreover, that he is en- 
gaged to one of Major Newton’s daughters, and 
talks of settling down at Fairville. Well, well, I 
wish him health and happiness. As for me, my 
friends always said I was an unlucky fellow; I 
think, myself, the unluckiest thing about me is 
that I am a nervous man. SYDNEY GREY. 





A Bunch of Mischief. 


MISLETOE ! dear misletoe ! 
Clad in garb of sober green, 
Tiny berries white as snow 
Peeping here and there between ; 
Druid sage no longer works 
Weird and woful charm with thee; 
Nay, I fear me, mischief lurks 
Where was once solemnity. 
Mighty minstrels hymned thy lays, 
Doubtless with a trembling string, 


But in these degenerate days 
Meaner bards thy praise may sing. 
Wizard, whose high priest is mirth, 
And in honour of whose sway 
Votive gifts of wond’rous worth 
Youths and blushing maidens pay, 
Come, resume thy jocund reign, 
Bid bright eyes the brighter glow ; 
Mid the holly hide again, . 
Laughter-moving misletoe 
SYDNEY GREY. 
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ERBYSHIRE has been celebrated from time 
immemorial for its lead-mines. Several 
pigs of lead bearing Latin inscriptions have 

been found, which go to prove that during the 
Romans’ occupation of England they carried on 
lead-mining operations in that county. Our Saxon 
ancestors have also left numerous traces of their 
activity in this industry. A mine at Castleton is 
named after their god Odin. It is recorded that 
in the year 714 a lead coffin was sent from Wirks- 
worth to contain the remains of St. Guthlac, Prior 
of Croyland Abbey. In 835 Humbert the Alder- 
man obtained from Kenewara, abbess of Repton, 
an estate at Wirksworth in return for lead, to the 
value of three hundred shillings, to be used at 
Christ’s Church, Canterbury. The Derbyshire 
mines were largely worked after the Norman 
invasion. 

The mineral laws and customs of the county are 
extremely curious, and are of great antiquity. 
Edward Manlove, for some time a steward of the 
ancient Barmote Court, holden at Wirksworth, to 
conduct the affairs connected with lead-mining, 
put into rhyme the regulations, so that the miners 
might commit them to memory, and thus be able 
to maintain their rights. This book was printed in 
London during the Commonwealth, and issued in 
1653. It was reprinted. with a glossary and other 
important additions, in 1851, by Mr. Thomas 
Tapping, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
In 1871 he published, through the Eng- 
lish Dialect Society, a third and revised 
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Respecting these dues, we find it stated in an 
able paper by Dr. William Webb, that “ the 
working miners and the mineral proprietors in 
the Wapentake pay dues, which are known by 
the terms of ‘lot’ and ‘cope.’ ‘Lot’ signifies 
every thirteenth dish of ore, and ‘cope’ 4d. or 
6d. (according to the locality for every lode), or 
nine dishes of ore. Moreover, all mines in the 
parish of Wirksworth pay to the vicar every 
fortieth dish as a tithe. This was in former days 
as one in ten; but as litigation was of frequent 
occurrence, the tithe was commuted in 1778 to one 
in forty, by agreement made between the Rev. 
Richard Tillard, vicar of Wirksworth, of the one 
part, and the miners and maintainers of the other 
part. When a miner has searched and found ore 
in any land he gives a dish to the lord to free the 
mine, but to get title and possession he applies to 
the barmaster, who, with at least two of the jury, 
marks out two meers of ground, each containing 
twenty-nine yards.” 

Twice in each year a Barmote Court is held at 
the Moot Hall, Wirksworth, and is presided over 
by a steward, and amongst those taking part in 
the proceedings are a barmaster, a deputy-bar- 
master, and jurymen. At this court the lead- 
mining business is transacted. Here is the 
miners’ standard dish, made of brass, for testing 
all the other dishes used for measuring lead ore. 
It bears the following inscription : 





edition. The poem opens as follows: 


** By custom old in Wirksworth Wapentake, 

If any of this nation find a rake 

Or sign, or leading to the same, [he] may 
set 

In any ground, and there lead ore may get. 

They may make crosses, holes, and set their 
stowes, 

Sink shafts, build lodges, cottages and coes, 

But churches, houses, gardens, all are free 

From this strange custom of the minery.” 


It is clearly set forth that any person under the 
Crown might, without asking permission or pay- 
ing any money, “dig and delve” in search of 
lead ore, excepting in certain places that are indi- 
cated. In the glossary we find the somewhat 
singular terms in the poem explained. “ Rake” 
is the name given to a vein, “stowe” the old 
machine for drawing up in tubs the ore out of the 
mine, ‘‘ coe” the small house miners erect in which 
to keep their ore and tools. The miners have 
to give to the Crown certain dues, or, rather, to 
the holder of the royalty, as the dues have been 
let on lease since the days of Edward Iv, and 
yerhaps were so even at an earlier period. 
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MINER'S DISH KEPT IN THE 4 )T HALL, WIRKSWORTH, 


“This dishe, made the iiij day of Octobr., the 
iiij yere of the reigne of Kyng Henry the vim. 
before George Erle of Shrowesbury, Steward of 
ye Kyng’s most honourable household, and also 
Steward of all the honour of Tutbery, by the 
assent and consent as well of all the Mynours, as 
of all the Brenners, within and adjoyning the 
lordship of Wyrkysworth, percell of the said 
honour. This dishe to remayne in the Moote 
Hall at Wyrkysworth, hanging by a cheyne, so as 
the Merchantes or Mynours may have resorte to 
the same at all tymes to make the tru mesur aft. 
the same.” 

Formerly, in cases of sudden death in the 
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mines, the barmaster officiated as coroner. Man- 


love adverts to this in his poem: 


** If perchance a miner damped be, 
Or on the mine be slain by chance medley, 
The Berghmaster or else his Deputie 
Must view the corpse before it buried be, 
And take inquest by jury who shall try 
By what mischance the miner there did die.” 


In the olden days persons found guilty of steal- 
ing ore were severely punished. A man was fined 
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for the first and second offence, but if caught a 
third time, says Manlove, 


‘*€ Shall have a knife stuck through his hand to the Haft 
Into the Stow, and there till death shall stand, 
Or loose himself by cutting loose his hand ; 
And shall forswear the franchise of the mine, 
And always lose his freedom from that time.” 


The student of English history will find much 
that is curious, entertaining, and informing in 
Manlove’s poem. It throws a good deal of light 
on the laws and customs of our forefathers. 

WILLIAM ANDREWS, F.R.H.S. 


A REEL OF COTTON. 


™ OW, ladies and gentlemen,” said a cheap 
jack, after trying in vain to sell a tool 
basket, ‘‘I beg to introduce to your notice 
another vegetable compound ! ” 

It was a reel of cotton! and, though far-fetched 
and somewhat cumbrously humorous, “ vegetable 
compound” was a fairly true description, for 
cotton, reel, and label are of plant origin in more 
senses than one. The cheap jack’s reels were, 
however, suspicious, as well as familiar objects, 
for there is a “‘ philosophy of reels” not known to 
the majority. - 

“* My dear,” says one of Mr. Gilbert’s unlovable 
heroines, ‘‘we will have a three-quarter cake.” 

“Whatever is that ?” asks the would-be bride- 
groom. 

“Why, wedding-cakes, you know, are now made 
of certain proportions of cake and wood.” ‘Oh! 
I see! How charmingly thrifty you are! You 
mean to have one that is three parts cake?” ‘No, 
my love, one that is three parts wood!” 

And there is a similar practice in cotton reels. 

** This,” said a manufacturer to us the other 
day, “ is a class of goods we make for the English 
market. The spool, you see, has the same sized 
ends as the others, but the body is of slight 
diameter. It holds 400 yards of good cotton. 
It is a good article, and people can pay for it. 
This,” picking up another, “has the same ends, 
but the body is much thicker. When complete, 
it looks the same as the other. But it only holds 
50 yards. We make it for the Irish market. 
Ireland is a poor country, and its people have not 
much capital to lay out at a time, even in sewing 
thread. You can tell the wealth of a nation by 
the shape of its cotton reels!” 

And before us lay the world displayed from this 
point of view—reels for Palestine and Fiji, for 
China and South Africa, for Norway and Sweden, 
and Italy and Labrador, for Chili, Bulgaria, and 
Russia.—‘‘ The last case that will go, owing to 
the Russian custom-house now charging us duty 
both on the cotton and the wood, so as to throttle 
our trade.” 

Where do the reels come from ? Most at present 
from home-grown wood, of ash or birch, or any- 
thing that will not chip, from Scotland or the 
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Lake district, where the stampers and turners are 
being driven to foreign timber, owing to the 
demand for reels growing quicker than the trees. 

And here we have again struck the botanical 
track, and may as well follow it up. All know, 
or ought to know, that pretty wayside plant 
the mallow, with its large purple-striped flowers, 
and its cheeses beloved of children. That com- 
mon mallow, Malva sylvestris, is the type of the 
natural order Malvacez, to which the cotton plant, 
Gossypium, belongs, Into how many species the 
Gossypium genus may be divided depends on the 
whim of the botanist. Some make a dozen species; 
others only two. Let us follow the school satisfied 
with two. The amount of technical knowledge 
then required of us is not overpowering. Species 
No. 1 comes from America; species No. 2 comes 
from anywhere else! This classification cannot, 
however, be accepted without a qualm, for surely 
we ought to have a separate species for Gossypium 
religtosum, the purple-blossomed cotton-tree held 
sacred by the Hindoos, from which comes the 
janeo of the Brahman—that three-fold cord, forty- 
eight yards in length, twisted and folded into 
three, again twisted and folded into three and 
knotted at each end, and bestowed at the youth’s 
induction. 

Cotton is the Gossypium’s hairy seed, and the 
longer and stronger the hair the better for the 
purposes of trade. The best cotton in the world 
used to reach us from the low-lying islands off the 
coast of Georgia, but now the so-called Sea Island 
plant has been acclimatised in Queensland, and 
Fiji, and Tahiti, and Egypt, and has not lost all 
its merits. Roughly speaking, the longest cottons 
come from America and Egypt, the shortest from 
India, where cotton has been used for clothing 
for twenty-four centuries at least. Did not the 
woollen-clad soldiers of Alexander reckon among 
the greatest wonders they saw, “the wool that 
grew upon trees”? Even China got its cotton 
from India in historic times ; and, as to America, 
the trade is but little more than a century old. 
Who has not heard of the first eight bags con- 
signed to William Rathbone in 1764, which were 
seized by the Liverpool custom-house officers on 
the ground that “‘so much cotton could not have 
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come from America, and was liable to seizure 
under the Navigation Act on account of its not 
being imported in a vessel of the country in which 
it grew” ? 

But our business is with the present, not with 
the past; with the reel of sewing cotton in the 
hands of the cheap jack. How is the seed of 
the mallow-like plant made fit to pass through the 
needle’s eye? In the first place the seed is got 
rid of as soon as possible. The cotton is “‘ ginned;” 
the seeds, in shape not unlike unground coffee, are 
removed, and the fibre, forming about a third of 
the mass, is taken out and exported in the bales 
which form such prominent objects on the Liver- 
pool quays. On reaching the spinning mill the 
cotton is mixed, or blended, with other cotton to 
get the necessary quality for the work in hand, 
and down a long shoot it finds its way to the first 
of those beautiful machines which are the pride of 
Lancashire. This is the opener, consisting essen- 
tially of revolving teeth, running 1,400 times a 
minute, to loosen the fibres and shake out the 
dirt. ‘Then it goes to the scutcher, the invention 
of one Snodgrass, a Scotchman, from whom its 
name of scotcher, or scutcher, is derived. The 
scutcher serves the fairly clean cotton much in 
the same way as the opener did, but it does its 
work more carefully, and turns out the fibre in a 
thick fleecy mat, or “lap,” which is wound round 
a roller as it passes out of reach of the beaters 
that have hammered at it so mercilessly. Prosaic 
processes these, the machines uninteresting, doing 
much of their work in concealment, stowed away, 
perhaps, in a cellar, two or three only together. 

It is with the next step that the cotton comes 
into view and makes its first presentable appear- 
ance. The laps are brought to the carding en- 
gines, whose business it is to brush it and comb 
it with many thousand teeth until its fibres are all 
stretched out and laid parallel to each other. A 
cylindrical comb revolves, dragging the fluffy 
cotton from the lap, and bearing it along against 
line upon line of rollers and cleaners, all bristling 
thick as they can stand with fine wire points. It 
is hair-brushing by machinery with a vengeance ! 
From the cylinder, the fibr.s all truly laid and 
changed from the felted mat into a thin layer of 
silky whiteness, pass over a doffing cylinder, and 
with a beautiful motion throb out into a trumpet- 
shaped guide, down which, as a soft fleecy rope 
an inch across, they coil their way into tall tins. 

‘Then these ropes, or “slivers,” go to another 
machine and are further combed, and then they 
are “‘drawn” and lengthened, the secret of the 
lengthening being the passing of the rope over 
four small rollers, each revolving faster than the 
last, so that the sliver running through is always 
under tension. To every drawing frame there are 
generally three drawing boxes, six slivers being 
led to each box, the six drawn into one by each 
line of rollers going at a greater speed, the front 
roller travelling six times as fast as the back. 
And in long ranks, close as they can be put, stand 
the drawing frames on the spacious floor, say 
150 feet long and 80 wide; a solid square of 
machinery, black in the mass, broken with the 
grey of the whirling spokes, the bright lines of 














polished steel, and the narrow white streams’ of 
silky fibre flowing smoothly into the polished 


cans. Every rope runs over what is practically a 
hair trigger. Should the rope break, the pressure 
on the trigger is removed, and the catch drops 
and stops the machine. In this way is the 
uniform thickness of the rope assured. Many as 
are the frames, and great as is the noise of their 
movement, the stoppage of one can be instantly 
detected by the sound alone. 

And so, continually thinning and increasing in 
the number of strands, the rope goes from 
machine to machine, getting in its later stages a 
gentle twist from the revolution of the tins as it is 
stowed into them. Finally it reaches the spinning 
floor, and with a roar as of a train in a tunnel it is 
spun. The noise made by the thousands of bob- 
bins and the things that drive them is, in truth, 
appalling to one visiting a spinning mill for the 
first time—a humming, steady ciamour, as if each 
bobbin had become vocal, and, with ever-increas- 
ing vehemence, was crying out at being driven so 
fast. The amount of machinery packed on a mill 
floor is indescribable; it stands relatively closer 
than the type in this printed column. And the 
machines are all of the same build, as if made ina 
mould, all doing the same work, with here and 
there in the narrow gangways a girl or a man, 
whose duty it seems to be to watch them go. 

But we cannot here linger on the various 
spinning operations in detail. There are many 
more things to be done before the thread is fit for 
sale. If it isto be white it has to be bleached; 
if it is to be coloured it has to be dyed. Let us 
go to the bleaching house, where inside a huge 
cylinder six feet across and more than as many 
deep a couple of men can be seen through the 
man-hole, packing the yarn much as if they were 
storing the hold of aship. When the vat is full 
the air will be pumped out of it, and the “‘chemic” 
will flow up into it from the tanks below. Another 
vat is full of yarn boiling under pressure. In 
another corner the yarn is being washed, knocked 
and beaten by wooden forge hammers. Close to 
us Other yarn is being rinsed on square spindles, 
that jerk it with a curious lap-lap motion as they 
turn it round and round, sunk to half its length in 
the water. Not far off yarn is being blued in 
water almost as bright as that in the carboys of 
a druggist’s window. And here is the hydro- 
extractor, in which the yarn is dried like clothes 
in a laundry, being thrown into a horizontal drum 
and spun round at lightning speed. 

But all sewing cotton is not white. Some of it 
is coloured. Some of it? Yes; over eight 
hundred tints are required to suit the different 
markets! We are shown the pattern book. It is 
a severe test for colour blindness; and yet when 
the tints are arranged in order, how easy it. is to 
detect the very slight difference between them! 
And now we enter the dye house and are among 
the coppers and the tubs, with men of many- 
coloured hands turning over square sticks, hanks 
upon hanks, of dripping, steaming cotton. First 
the mordant; then the dye. There are colours 
enough to satisfy a Turner. Here come a couple 
of men carrying between them a stick full of 
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saffron looking like a thick massive fringe; and 
they are just passing a dripping heap of turquoise 
blue with a gaudy purple beside it. Pinks and 
greens are prominent a few yards away, and by 
our side is a stack of dingy logwood red that with 
another dipping will become black, for most black 
thread has to be dyed logwood red at first. 

But dyeing or bleaching is by no means the 
final process. As the thread had to be run off the 
bobbins to be dyed, it has to be run on again to 
be further dealt with. It has to be polished by a 
machine in which it is brushed till it shines, and 
it has to be wound and re-wound until it is ready 
for the reel. 

At last we reach the winding room, where the 
women sit some twenty deep in rank after rank 
by the side of the benches. In the first row the 
holes in the reels are being turned by revolving 
rasps, and the reels are in sacks by the side of 
the workwomen. Occasionally the reels split in 
the process, the original hole not having been 
bored straight. ‘When the reel is true it is ready 
for the winding machine. In the early rows the 
women are attending to a reel at a time, the 
cotton running off the large bobbin on to the reel, 
up and down with each layer, finishing when the 
reel is full, the end being fastened in the nick by 
the workwoman. But farther along we come to 
machines automatic in action, that are fed with 
reels and wind eight at atime, and cut the nick 
and fasten off and throw out the full reel and 
catch up the empty one and wind it without any 
other attention than being kept supplied. And 
each of these machines requires but one attendant 
and does a dozen times the work of the old 
pattern. Great are the triumphs of machinery ; 
and great are the advantages of capital! 

But thread is not always wound on wood. For 
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export and other purposes it is wound upon cards; 
cards weigh less and take up less room than reels, 
and for short lengths are more handy. In another 
room we see the cards being wound. Side by side 
lie the cards some twenty in a row, pointed 
towards the machine and spinning so fast that 
they look like reels. As they spin the girl fills in 
blank cards ready for the next turn. Almost 
before she has filled the row there is a click, and 
the bar of cards has turned a somersault, the full 
cards are motionless with the thread finished off, 
and the new cards are whirling round as if they 
had never known a rest. The full cards are swept 
off, empty ones take their places, and again there 
is a click and a reversal, and another batch is 
ready. 

But the reels have to be labelled—an operation 
that does not take long. Here is a broad table, 
to which the full reels are brought in trays, every 
tray when full holding a certain number of each 
size. The girls take the labels from a pile and 
swiftly stick them on to the reels, patting them down 
into position when the tray is complete. Another 
tray is put on the top, the reels are turned over, 
and their unlabelled ends exposed, and then the 
other little discs are dotted on to them and patted 
into place, and the reels are ready for packing, 
the contrivances for which are ingenious but 
readily conceivable. 

And so we have got our “‘ vegetable compound,” 
the reel of cotton. We have but hastily sketched 
the leading processes through which it had to 
pass; many blanks might have been filled up with 
advantage, but we have said enough to show that 
its story has not been uneventful. We can at 
least end appropriately and pleasantly by taking a 
lesson from our genial spinner, and wishing each 
other more cotton and less wood. 

W. J. GORDON, 





WHAT COUNT BEUST THOUGHT OF US. 


OT without interest, and possibly instruction 
also, is it to find that Count Beust, one of 
the most distinguished statesmen of his day, 

was an ardent admirer and friend of England. 
Especially so when we remember that he occupied 
a foremost place in that brilliant group of Euro- 
pean statesmen who have helped to make history 
in the nineteenth century, and, humanly speaking, 
to shape the destiny of nations. Thus we find 
he wrote in his ‘‘ Memoirs :”"—? 

“IT have always looked upon England as my 
second home. Whenever I visit my friends in 
England (a pleasure I cannot deny myself), my 
heart rejoices at the sight of Dover. Whether it 
be the magnificent hospitality that we find in 
England, or the loyal attachment cne meets 
with, there is a homely feeling about the country 
which attracts the visitor in spite of the dreary 








1 “* Memoirs of Count von Beust,” written by Himself. With an 
Introduction. By Baron Ul. De Worms. (Remington and Co.) 
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monotony of English life, and the lack of amuse- 
ment.” 

And again, in 1879, when he was translated to 
the French Embassy, he laments,—‘‘All the charms 
of Paris do not prevent me from regretting very 
sincerely my sweet old England.” 

Why did this distinguished diplomat and states- 
man love this country so well? It was not only 
because of the “homely feeling” of which he 
speaks, but it was also because of our political 
liberty, our constitutional freedom, our habit of 
tolerating differing or even opposing opinions. 

He notes this in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” which also of 
course deal largely with foreign politics and diplo- 
macies. The English, he thinks, are not only freer 
from interference by the authorities, but freer also 
from the bad habit of interfering with one another. 
‘*T often travelled,” he writes, ‘‘on the Brighton 
line, and remarked little printed papers at all the 
stations. Being short-sighted, I fancied they were 
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time-tables. On looking at them closely I found 
them to be leaflets, circulated by religious so- 
cieties, containing the Ten Commandments and 
the Lord’s Prayer. This may be considered mere 
fanaticism, but if the same were done in the 
neighbourhood of Berlin or Vienna the leaflets 
would in a short time be scribbled over with pro- 
fane jokes. Such a thing never happens in 
England.” 

Beust’s love and admiration of this country were 
not due to that ‘‘distance” of imperfect knowledge 
which is said to “‘lend enchantment to the view.” 
On the contrary, he knew England well. He was 
here twice in the capacity of Ambassador, as well 
as on other occasions and several shorter missions. 
Often was he as Plenipotentiary of the German 
Confederation. The last time he was here as 
Ambassador was when he represented Austria for 
seven years, from 1871 to 1878, and the first time he 
was Saxon minister for two years in his early man- 
hood, with all the world before him. At that period 
it may be supposed that his heart beat high with 
hope, and he knew not the disappointments which 
were in store for him. ‘But when, the second time 
he came, he was the defeated Austrian Chancellor, 
and the appointment had perhaps been given him 
by the Emperor as a kind of “ consolation prize.” 
But he found no change in the loyalty of his 
English friends. Count Beust was to them Count 
Beust still, though he had suffered grievously from 
persistent misrepresentation. This again, no 
doubt, touched him, and strengthened his love for 
England and the English. From the turbulence 
and ingratitude of his enemies and detractors in 
Austria—although he had found popularity and 
renown by settling the dispute with Hungary, by 
abolishing the Concordat in Austria—he found his 
post at the Court of St. James’s peaceful and 
happy. 

There is yet another point which, it seems to us, 
may be noted. He was an honest statesman—that 
is, he had no love for a tortuous policy or for de- 
ceitful diplomacy. It is said that Bismarck regards 
the Schleswig-Holstein business as his greatest 
personal triumph. And why? Because in it he out- 
witted all Europe. Apparently he did this by the 
most unscrupulous representations. Thus he told 
Beust afterwards, when they were at Gastein, and 
it is duly noted in the ‘‘ Memoirs” that he made the 
Cabinet of Copenhagen “believe that England had 
threatened us (the Prussians) with active interven- 
tion if hostilities should be opened, although, as 
a matter of fact, England did nothing of the 
kind.” 

Such diplomacy appears to have been altogether 
obnoxious to Beust; he was straightforward and 
honest, and did not boast of cleverness—which 
other people would call lies. It is to be hoped 
and believed that he found much kindred feeling 
on this subject in England, and that that also 
helped to strengthen his love for this country and 
its people. 

Beust was born at Dresden, in 1809. A curious 
circumstance happened to him on his natal day. 
The nurse was given some wine so that she might 
join in honouring the occasion, but, mistaking the 
object for which it was sent, she bathed the baby 











in it! The result was very alarming. The infant 
nearly died, and for a long time remained delicate. 
He was educated at Leipsic and at Géttingen 
Universities, the latter of which was then at the 
zenith of its fame, and here he acquired Liberal 
ideas and a love for things English. The fact is, 
there was a strong feeling in favour of England 
and English habits then at that university. Han- 
over, in which Géttingen was situated, was then 
ruled by the King of England, and this connection 
had its influence on the university. Further, the 
epoch-making victory of Waterloo was but fresh 
in men’s minds, when French ambition received 
so signal a check. Altogether, Beust says himself 
that the year he spent at Géttingen exerted a 
decided and permanent influence on his political 


. views. 


Choosing diplomacy as a career, he at length 
entered the Foreign Office at the Court of Saxony 
at Dresden, and in 1836, when twenty-seven years 
of age, he was sent to Berlin as Secretary of Lega- 
tion. Two years later he was deputed to the same 
post at Paris, and, after holding the appointment 
of Chargé d’Affaires at Munich from 1841 to 1846, 
he was in the latter year sent to London as Resi- 
dent Minister for Saxony. There he remained, 
however, but two years, and in 1848 he was Envoy 
at Berlin. The following year he was appointed 
Foreign Minister of Saxony, and filled various 
offices until the fall of Saxon independence in 
1866. Thenceforward his career is connected 
with Austria, with which country he sided during 
the Seven Days’ War. After that struggle the 
Emperor first employed him on occasional mis- 
sions, then he became Foreign Minister, and 
finally Chancellor. ‘ 

And now he accomplished that great act of 
statesmanship which is his most enduring title to 
fame, the granting of autonomy to Hungary— 
which settled the long-standing difficulty between 
that country and Austria, and also the abolition 
of the Concordat in Austria. For these great acts 
he was deservedly popular. He touched the zenith 
of his well-deserved fame on that memorable 
day when, on his white Arab horse, he accom- 
panied the Emperor Francis Joseph as he went to 
be crowned at Pesth as King of Hungary. But 
the Austrian aristocracy—a very proud and ex- 
clusive race—were jealous, and Beust was a Pro- 
testant and a “foreigner,” and he fell from his 
high political estate by reason of their machina- 
tions. It is said that he promised a French 
alliance, but without success. At all events, he 
was dismissed, and then it was that, in 1871, the 
Emperor appointed Beust as Ambassador to Lon- 
don, where he enjoyed seven happy years. The 
principle of his policy in this country was un- 
doubtedly to create and foster good feeling 
between Britain and the empire he represented. 
The average elector perhaps hardly comprehends 
how much power of peace or war or friendly rela- 
tions may reside in the conduct of these chiefs of 
diplomacy. And we think there can be no doubt 
that, so far as this country is concerned, Beust’s 
efforts made for peace and good-fellowship. 

But he is gone. There came a day (1882) 
when, weary of detraction and persecution, he 
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retired from public life, and two years later he 
passed away peacefully in his chair. But he leaves 
behind him the memory of a great statesman and 
a wise and straightforward diplomat. When he 
retired a great figure passed from European poli- 
tics, for he was unquestionably one of those who 
pulled the strings of public affairs and helped to 
direct the course of nations. Happily, his influ- 
ence seems usually to have been wise, moderate, 


and benevolent, and we may be pardonably proud 
that such a man was such an admirer of our own 
country. It should cause us to hold, if possible, 
even more carefully, and to guard even more 
jealously, those principles of our national charac- 
ter and of our constitutional liberties which won 
his love, and which have in the main worked so 
well in the past. 
F. M. HOLMES. 
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THE MARY 


5 ines exhibition of relics of Mary Queen of 

Scots lately held at Peterborough, the 

place of her first interment, in connection 

with the tercentenary of her execution, afforded 

evidence of the romantic interest which still 
attaches to the memory of this unhappy Queen. 

The collection consisted of over three hundred 
contributions, and included numerous portraits 
of Mary, some “ representing her as a beautiful 
woman with dark hair, while others make her 
plain-looking with light hair.” 

But purely imaginary likenesses of Mary Stuart 
are known to be innumerable. This partly arises 
from the fancy that at one time prevailed among 
the French and Scotch ladies for being painted 
a la Marie Stuart, a fashion which is said to have 
produced so many “‘originals” that it has been 
rendered almost impossible to tell what Scot- 
land’s famous Queen was really like. 

To add to the mystification, it is conjectured 

that ‘‘ Marys” possessed of long oval faces are 
either portraits or copies of portraits, of her 
mother, Mary of Guise, the queen of James v. 
. It is also matter of history that Queen Mary 
wore hair of different colours. M. W. White, ina 
letter from Fotheringhay Castle, to Sir William 
Cecil, dated February 26th, 1568, writes as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘ Her heere itself is black; and yett Mr. 
Knolls (who was in daily attendance upon Mary) 
told me that she wore heere of sundry colours.” 

Some there were who believed that no really 
genuine portrait existed of Mary Stuart. 

Horace Walpole and Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
were “‘nearly if not quite agreed that there was 
no absolutely undoubted original of her.” 

Sir Robert Strange, it is said, sought for one to 
engrave, but without success. 

On the other hand, in a letter to the Earl of 
Buchan, dated January roth, 1795, Pinkerton says: 

‘*The genuine portraits of Mary amount to at 
least eight :— 

** 1, The Earl of Morton’s, certainly the best and 
most authentic in the opinion of Vertue, a good 
judge and devotee of Mary. 

“2. Vertue’s print from an undoubted painting 
by Zucchero in St. James’s Palace.! 





_ 1 In Worthington’s ‘‘ Portraits of the Sovereigns of England” there 
is an engraving of Mary Queen of Scots, from the painting at St. 
James's, 1580. This work was especially put forth to supply what had 
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“3. In Widow’s Weeds, Kensington? (all paint- 
ings quite alike); sharp features, aquiline nose, 
resembling James v, or No. 1). 

“‘4. A print by Cock, of Antwerp, 1561. 

“5. By De Lieu, of Paris, a contemporary. 

“6. In Montfaucon’s Memoirs. 

“7. In Johnston’s Inscriptiones, 1602. 

“8. Her gold and silver medals.” 


Prince Labanoff, in his interesting work on the 
Portraits of Queen Mary, says: ‘* The knowledge 
we have of the artists who painted .Mary Stuart 
from nature is far from satisfactory. We know 
that during her sojourn in France, from 1448 to 
1561, Janet (Francois Clouet dit Jehannet, styled 
painter and valet-de-chambre to King Francis 1) 
and Peter Porbus painted her portrait. She was 
first painted by Janet about 1553, when she sent 
her likeness to her mother, Mary of Lorraine, then 
Regent of Scotland; and again in 1560, when he 
represented her wearing mourning for Francis 1.” 

As to Peter Porbus,‘* we have of his a portrait of 
Mary painted in 1559 or 1560, when she was 
about seventeen years old, in the costume of a 
Queen of France.’ Of this she had many copies 
taken during her long captivity for presents to the 
nobles of her party. 

From 1558 to 1587, during the eighteen years 
of her imprisonment, it would seem that Mary 
was only painted once, about 1580, and that the 
original is preserved in St. James’s Palace. There 
exists no certain proofs as to the painter. Bromley 
thinks it was Janet, but it would appear that he 
died about 1572, as at this period Jehan Court 
was nominated painter and valet-de-chambre to 
King Charles 1x, a post held by Janet in 1570. 

It is stated that Court made one of Queen 
Mary’s suite when she came to Edinburgh in 
1561, and that he remained with her till Septem- 
ber, 1571, when he was sent back to France with 
others of her servants, by order of Elizabeth. 


hitherto been a desideratum in English pictorial history, viz., a collec- 
tion of the most exact likenesses of the monarchs of this country. 

2 Now at Hampton Court. . 

3 A rare print by Cock of Antwerp is in the collection of Sir William 
Musgrave. 

4 A Flemish artist who lived for some years at Paris 

5 This painting was purchased in Paris during the first Revolution and 
taken to St. Petersburg, where it now is. 
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Were such the case the Prince thinks it probable 
that it was he who, while at Lochleven Castle in 
1567, painted the portrait now at Dalmahoy, the 
seat of the Earl of Morton, which the grateful 
princess is said to have presented to Willie 
(“ Volly”) Douglas on her escape from thence.’ 

According to the same authority, “the like- 
nesses of Mary Queen of Scots, by Moro, Zuc- 
chero, Dumonstier, Isaic Oliver, Vignon, Van der 
Werff, etc., are all purely imaginary portraits or 
copies of doubtful originals, as none of these 
artists ever saw the queen. So with Holbein, 
Titian, and Vandyck.” 

The portrait of Mary when Dauphiness, belong- 
ing to Louis Philippe, till 1843 formed part of the 
Gallery at the Palais Royal. 

Miss Agnes Strickland tells us that the original 
full-length portrait of Mary Stuart, which formerly 
graced the royal gallery at Fontainebleau, passed 
after the Revolution into the possession of Car- 
dinal Fesche, and at his death was purchased by 
the late James Smith, Esq., of St. Germain-en- 
Laye, in whose collection she had an opportunity 
of inspecting it in the year 1844. It represents 
her in her fourteenth year, and the colouring of 
her hair, eyes, and eyebrows she describes as 
being of that rich tint of brown called by the 
French “ chesnut.” 

A beautiful half-length of Mary, painted by 
Moroni just previous to her marriage with the 
Dauphin, was said to have been stolen during the 
Revolution from the Trianon. 

In our National Portrait Gallery there are five 
likenesses of Mary Queen of Scots. 

One is by an unknown French artist, and for- 
merly belonged to Mr. Fraser Tytler, the historian, 
who had it transferred from panel to canvas. This 
picture was believed by its owner to be the one 
sent by Mary to Elizabeth by Lord Seton shortly 
before the death of the dauphin. 

““The fact of the eyes being blue,” says Mr. 
George Scharf, c.B., F.S.A., Director of the Gal- 
lery, ‘‘in opposition to the brown? observable in 
all truly authenticated portraits of Mary, indicates 
that although done in her lifetime the queen did 
not sit for this.” 

Another is an old copy from a picture by Janet of 
Mary as “‘la Reine Blanche.” In this picture the 
hair and eyes are dark brown. 

Of a similar one at Versailles it is observed, 
‘‘The queen is represented in widow’s dress, and 
wearing the Guimpfe mourning of the Queens of 
France. 

** L’on voit sous blanc atour 
En grand deuil et tristisse 
Se promener maint tour 
De beaute la deese.” 
—Brant ‘ome. 


The original of this picture, smaller in size, is 
in the roy al collection at Hampton Court. 
A third, by Oudry, done in 1578, is painted on 





“Tr 


1 This picture, whic h has been attributed by some to Lucas de Veere, 
who in 1563 painted the portrait of Darnley, was pronounced by Horace 
Walpole to be the best and most authentic portrait of Mary Stuart. 

2 Beal, the Clerk of the Privy Council, who was directed by Cecil to 
see and report the death of the Scottish Queen, describes her as having 
chestnut-coloured eyes, 





panel, and bears the letters c. R., surmounted by 
an arched crown, “the royal brand mark” 

the pictures that belonged to King Charles 1 at 
Windsor and Hampton Court. ‘There are,” Mr. 

Scharf says, ‘‘ many re petitions of this type, but 
they are all full length.” 

And a fourth is a “Cast of a medallion (profile 
likeness) executed by Jacopo Primavera.” 

The fifth isa bust electrotyped from the effigy on 
Queen Mary’s monument in Westminster Abbey, 
which was sculptured by Cornelius and William 
Cure. 

In Messrs. Colnaghi’s series of photos from 
portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, exhibited by 
the Archeeological Institute, June, 1857, there are 
those of three miniatures sent by her Majesty the 
Queen, from the royal collection at Windsor 
Castle. 

In the “ Original drawing’ by Janet, ‘La Reine 
Blanche,’” the treatment and details are precisely 
similar to those in the one at Hampton Court ori- 
ginally in the collection of Charles 1. Charles 
possessed a defaced duplicate of this portrait, pre- 
sented to him by the Marquis of Hamilton, and 
although representing the queen as greatly aged 
by grief and disfigured by unsightly costume, this 
is perhaps the most authentic contemporary por- 
traiture of Mary Stuart. 

Full-length portraits of the queen and Darn- 
ley, engraved by R. Elstrecke, are excessively rare, 
three impressions only being known to exist. One 
is in the possession of the Queen, and was exhi- 
bited at Peterborough, another is in the Bodleian 
Library, and a third in the Imperial Private Cabi- 
net of Engravings at Vienna. 

In the full-length picture from Windsor Castle, 
called ‘‘The Queen’s Audience Chamber,” the 
execution at Fotheringhay is introduced in the 
background; also the royal arms of Scotland, and 
several long inscriptions in gold letters. It is 
attributed to Mytens, and is supposed to be the 
one described in Vanderloot’s catalogue of the 
collection of Charles1. Duplicates of this deeply- 
interesting picture are at Cobham Hall and Blair's 
College, N. B., and a third is believed to be in the 
Jesuits’ College at Rome. 

The full- length of Queen Mary in the collection 
at Hardwicke Hall is said to have been painted a 
Sheffield in 1578 by P. Oudry, a copy of which 
was taken by Mytens for her son JamesiI. Miss 
Strickland thinks that probably this was the iden- 
tical picture mentioned by her French secretary 
Nau, in a postscript to one of Mary’s letters to the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, dated August 31, 1577, 
as in the course of preparation, and intended as a 
present for him, but unfinished. 

The features resemble those of the portrait at 
Dalmahoy. Mary’s portrait in the Hatfield gal- 
lery is similar to the one at Hardwicke? 

Mr. Collins, who exhibited the Stratford picture 





1 The drawing in crayons " by Janet, in the ye save od de 








Généviéve, Paris, is believed ha Mr. Niel, who “‘ facsimiled” 
collecti.n of the most illustrious French personages of the + sixte 
century, to be only the copy of a picture painted or designed from 
Nat ure by Janet about 1558. 

2 Her portrait, —s as lost in the fire at the he all of the Scottish 
Ce orpor: ation, Cr Sourt, was on panel, and similar to those at Hard- 
wicke and Ha field. 
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of Shakespeare in London, was formerly the dis- 
coverer of a different likeness of Mary Stuart 
underneath that of the celebrated Bodleian por- 
trait, when entrusted with it for cleansing pur- 
poses. 

The picture in the possession of the Curwen 
family is said to have been left with them by the 
ill-fated Mary Stuart in acknowledgment of their 
hospitality to her on the occasion of her spend- 
ing a night at Workington Hall on the eve of her 
captivity. It is in profile, and the hair chestnut 
in colour.! 

It appears that there is a curious picture of 
Mary in the old Episcopal Palace at Gloucester, 
with an inscription of later date asserting it to be 
a likeness of her cousin Elizabeth. Miss Agnes 
Strickland “suspects the wrong name was pur- 
posely added in the days of Charles 1 to preserve 
the picture from being cut or otherwise injured by 
the ‘ Puritan destructives.’” She imagines from 
the regal costume that it was one of the few 
painted while Mary was Darnley’s wife. A fan 
of yellow ostrich feathers tipped with red is in 
the queen’s hand, and Miss Strickland has pointed 
out the ruby heart ensigned by the Scottish crown, 
forming the centre of the fan, which she regards 
as the cognisance of Darnley’s maternal ancestors 
by the house of Douglas. 

The Rev. Cuthbert Bede was presented by the 
late Mr. Cecil, of Nottingham, with a miniature of 
Mary Queen of Scots, a replica of the one at 
Blenheim, and believed to be an original. It is 
similar to that in the ring worn by Cardinal York 
—the last of the Stuarts !* 

In Mr. Cecil’s illustrations of Mary Stuart there 
is the earliest portrait of her on her coinage from 
a specimen of one of the “‘ bawbees” (halfpenny) 
struck at her coronation.* 

The portrait at Hamilton Palace has been de- 
scribed as “ A red-haired virago.” 

Mary’s portrait—that of a sparkling brunette 
with “rich chesnut hair, almost black” — at 
Culzean Castle, Ayrshire, the seat of the Marquis 
of Ailsa, is said to have been given by her to 
the Earl of Cassillis, as “‘a parting token of her 
favour and regard” when he was acting as one 
of the Scottish Commissioners on the cccasion 
of her marriage to the Dauphin.‘ 

The fine likeness of Queen Mary which perished 
in the fire that destroyed Alloa House on August 
25th, 1800, was believed to have been presented by 





1 Prince Labanoff calls attention to the fact that the Workington 
portrait was painted in the same year as that of the Earl of Morton's, 
and represents a wholly different person. 

2 Mr. Cecil's copy of the drawing attributed to Janet, in the posses- 
session of the Earl of Carlisle, represents such a beautiful woman, that 
one is led to believe the following “‘ authenticated fact” told in connec- 
tion with Queen Mary. It is said that “ when she was walking in a pro- 
cession in Paris a woman forced her way through the crowd to touch 
her. Upon her being asked what she meant by her royal intrusion, she 
said it was only to satisfy herself whether so angelic a creature was flesh 
and blood.” 

3 In his deeply interesting volume “ Fotheringhay and Mary Queen 
of Scots,” this eminent antiquary informs us in a_note that there was 
a likeness of the Scottish Queen in the Episcopal Palace at Ely, where 
in 1850 the bishop (Dr. Turton) showed i it to him, and told him that he 
always took it with him in the carriage when he came up to London and 
brought it back again with him. 

4 The late Mr. George Chalmers had amongst his portraits of Queen 
Mary one engraving of a medallion, said by some to be the most 
authentic likeness of her in existence. This medallion, engraved when 
she was Dauphiness of France by Primare ‘(Primavera ?), and believed 
to be forged, bearing evidence, as it did, of her aspiring to the throne of 
England, was produced against her at the trial known as the Babington 
conspiracy. 





his sovereign to the Earl of Mar, who was Lord 
Treasurer of Scotland from 1615 until 1630. 

A history of the Scottish College at Paris, 
written by Thomas Winterhope, and dedicated 
to Patrick Hepburn, Bishop of Moray, Commen- 
dator of the Abbey of Scone, contains, together 
with some letters addressed to Queen Mary, one 
of her earliest and most authentic portraits, exe- 
cuted in Indian ink. 

The painting of the severed head now at Ab- 
botsford was presented to Sir Walter Scott by a 
Prussian nobleman. It is supposed to have been 
painted by the artist Amyas Cawood when the head 
was exhibited for the space of an hour after the 
Queen’s execution. 

But by far the most interesting of Queen Mary’s 
portraits remains yet to be noticed. 

In the College of Blairs, there are two pic- 
tures of Mary painted on canvas. One of these 
is the full-length representing the ill-fated prin- 
cess as she appeared upon the scaffold, sup- 
posed to have been also painted by Amyas 
Cawood. Of the other, which is three-quarter 
size, and inscribed ‘‘ Marie Stuart,” the late Rev. 
Dr. Kyle, Roman Catholic bishop, writes 

‘Of the-smaller picture of Queen Mary I heard 
no history, but from its inscription and appearance 
I am inclined to think that it must have been 
drawn when Mary was a young girl in France, 
before the first of her marriages, so that, harsh and 
inartistic as is its execution, I look upon it asa real 
original.” 

In reference to this interesting relic of the 
Scottish Queen, John Menzies, Esq., of Pitfoddels, 
the founder of Blairs College, when residing at 
York Place, Edinburgh, in March, 1833, wrote as 
follows to Mr. Gregory, of the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries: ‘‘Of the two pictures of Queen 
Mary then in his house there was only one which 
he considered valuable—that one indeed truly so, 
being in his decided opinion an undoubtedly true 
‘representation of her.” 

The following extract from Elizabeth Curle’s 
will refers to this picture : 

‘“‘Traduction de l’Espagnole d’une partie du 
Testament de dame Elizabeth Curle du 24 Avril, 
1620—En signe de cette fondation, je laisse audit 
Sémenaire (Douai) un joiau d’or qui renferme une 
petit portrait de la Reine Marie d’Ecosse, ma 
maitresse, chose que J’estime grandement, parce 
qu'elle me fut donne par sa Majesté la matinée 
méme qu'elle fut martyrisée, de plus, Je laisse 
aussi un grand portrait de sa Majestée vetu comme 
Elle etoit a son martyre.” 

The above is copied from an ms. of the Rev. 
John Farquharson, President of the Scots College 
at Douay, in 1793, who himself entrusted the 
picture to the care of a niece of Martin, of Douay, 
during the time of the Reign of Terror. She 
concealed it in a condemned chimney vent, from 
whence it was removed by Mr. Farquharson to 
the English Convent at Paris, where it remained 
till 1831, when the late Dr. Paterson, the Catholic 
Bishop of Edinburgh, then in Paris, brought it 
over with him to Scotland. Dr. Paterson was 
Vice-President of Douay College in 1793, and 
remembered the picture well. 
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After the executioner had done his hideous 
work on the scaffold of Fotheringhay, Elizabeth 
Curle and Jane Kennedy, Mary’s oldest and best 
beloved ladies, ‘“‘ who attended her in the days of 
her splendour, who clung to her in adversity, 
through good report and evil report ; who shared 
her prison, and waited upon her on the scaffold,” 
parted never to meet again on this earth. 

The latter returned to Scotland and married 
Sir Andrew Melville, of Garvock, to whom she 
had long been engaged. Summoned by King 
James 1, who had appointed her to meet and 
attend upon his bride, Anne of Denmark, she was 
unfortunately drowned while attempting to cross 
the stormy Firth between Burntisland and Leith 
in an open boat. 

Her friend and associate Elizabeth Curle ac- 
companied her brother Gilbert, Queen Mary’s 
secretary, to Antwerp, taking with her the portraits 
of her dearly-loved mistress. It was she who, after 
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having been for eight years Mary’s devoted com- 
panion in her prison, accompanied her on the 
scaffold, was with her till within a few minutes 
of her execution, and received her last kiss. She 
died at Antwerp, and was interred there, with her 
sister-in-law, in the church of St. Andrew’s. 

Separated from her loyal, true-hearted ladies, 
Queen Mary rests in her royal tomb in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, beneath the magnificent monument 
erected by herson. Her recumbent statue reposes 
under a royal canopy, with the Scottish lion at her 
feet, “‘a glorious specimen of the sculpture of the 
10th century, as well as a genuine and most satis 
factory likeness of the beautiful and unfortunate 
mother of our royal line, corresponding in features, 
contour, and expression with the best authenti- 
cated portraits.” 


ELLEN E. GUTHRIE. 





1 Agnes Strickland. 
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American Gift to Stratford-on-Avon. 


In our July part we gave a picture and description of the 
Drinking Fountain and Clock Tower, given by an American 
citizen, Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, to the town of 
Shakespeare, in the jubilee year of Queen Victoria. The 
memorial was inaugurated with great pomp and ceremony 
on the 17th of October, and in the newspapers of the following 
day were full reports of the proceedings, and of the speeches 
of Mr. Phelps, the Minister of the United States; Mr. 
Walter, of the Zimes; Sir Theodore Martin, Mr. Henry 
Irving, and other distinguished men who took part. The 
Mayors of several towns joined in the procession; and 
at the luncheon in the Town Hall other speeches were 
made, and a gracious telegram came from the Queen at 
Balmoral, expressing her gratification at this American gift 
to our country. Two of the letters read by the Mayor, Sir 
Arthur Hodgson, are worthy of especial record. The first is 
from Mr. J. Russell Lowell, who had hoped to be present : 

** Dear Sir Arthur Hodgson,—I should more deeply regret 
my inability to be present at the interesting ceremonial of the 
17th were it not that my countrymen will be more fitly and 
adequately represented there by our accomplished Minister, 
Mr. Phelps. 

The occasion is certainly most interesting. The monument 
which you accept to-day in behalf of your townsmen com- 
memorates at once the most marvellous of Englishmen and 
the jubilee year of the august lady whose name is honoured 
wherever the language is spoken of which he was the 
greatest master. No symbol could more aptly serve this 
double purpose than a fountain, for surely no poet ever 
** poured forth so broad a river of speech” as he—whether 
he was author of the Movum Organon also or not ; nor could 
the purity of her character and example be better typified 
than by the current that shall flow for ever from the sources 
opened here to-day. 

**It was Washington Irving who first embodied in his 
delightful English the emotion which Stratford-on-Avon 
awakens in the heart of the pilgrim, and especially of the 
American pilgrim, who visits it. I am glad to think that 
this memorial should be the gift of an American, and thus 
serve to recall the kindred blood of two great nations, joint- 
heirs of the same noble language and of the genius that. has 
given it a cosmopolitan significance. I am glad of it, 











because it is one of the multiplying signs that those two 
nations are beginning to think more and more of the things 
in which they sympathise, less and less of those in which 
they differ. 

“* A common language is not, indeed, the surest bond of 
amity, for this enables each country to understand whatever 
unpleasant thing the other may chance to say about it. As 
Iam one of those who believe that an honest friendship 
between England and America is a most desirable thing, 
I trust that we shall on both sides think it equally desirable, 
in our intercourse one with another, to make our mother- 
tongue search her coffers round for the polished, rather than 
the sharp-cornered epithets, she has stored there. Let us hy 
all means speak the truth to each other, for there is no one 
else who can speak it to either of us with such a fraternal 
instinct for the weak point of the other; but let us do it 
in such wise as to show that it is the truth we love, and 
not the discomfort we can inflict by means of it. Let us 
say agreeable things to each other and of each other when- 
ever we conscientiously can. My friend Mr. Childs has 
said one of these agreeable things in a very solid and‘durable 
way. A common literature and a common respect for certain 
qualities of character and ways of thinking supply a neutral 
ground where we may meet in the assurance that we shall 
find something amiable in each other, and from being less 
than kind become more than kin. 

**In old maps the line which outlined the British posses- 
sions in America included the greater part of what is now the 
territory of the United States. The possessions of the 
American in England are laid down on no map, yet he holds 
them of memory and imagination by a title such as no con- 
quest ever established and no revolution can ever overthrow. 
The dust that is sacred to you is sacred tohim. The annals 
which Shakespeare makes walk before us in the flesh and 
blood are his no less than yours. These are the ties which 
we recognise, and are glad to recognise, on occasions like 
this They will be yearly drawn closer as science goes om 
with her work of abolishing Time and Space, and thus 
renders more easy that ‘ peaceful commerce ‘twixt dividable 
shores’ which is so potent to clear away whatever is exclusive 
in nationality or savours of barbarism in patriotism. 


‘*T remain, dear Mr. Mayor, faithfully yours, 
“J. R, LOWELL.” 
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The Mayor also read a letter which Mr. Childs had re- 
ceived from the Quaker poet, Mr. Whittier, which ran as 
follows :— 

** Dear Friend,—I have just read of thy noble and appro- 
priate gift to the birthplace of Shakespeare. It was a happy 
thought to connect it with the Queen’s jubilee. It will make 
for peace between the two great kindred nations, and will go 
far to atone for the foolish abuse of England by too many of 
our party orators and papers. As an American, and proud 
of the name, I thank thee for expressing in this munificent 
way the true feeling of all our people. 

**T am, very truly thy friend, 
“JOHN J. WHITTIER.” 


The Real Invention of the Electric Telegraph.—At the 
recent Jubilee dinner in commemoration of the introduction 
of the telegraph system, the strange omission of any reference 
te the name of Sir Francis Ronalds was noticed by the few 
who knew the real history of the invention. Before the 
names of Wheatstone, and Cooke, and Morse, and other 
improvers of the system had been heard of, Francis Ronalds, 
then superintendent of the Kew Observatory, had demon- 
strated the fact of messages being sent by the electric current, 
and had pleaded without effect for public use of his remark- 
able discovery. ‘*‘Why,” he said, ‘‘should electricity be 
only used for the gratification of the philosopher's inquisi- 
tive research, or the schoolboy’s idle amusement? Why 
should not this courier be used for public and private benefit ? 
Let us have electrical messengers, and electrical conversation 
offices, communicating with each other all over the kingdom.” 
He was accustomed to send instantaneous messages through 
eight miles of insulated wire, using the motion of pith balls 
as the indices of the messages conveyed. In the summer 
of 1816 the important subject was pressed on the notice of 
the Government by Lord Henniker, Mr. Brande, Mr. Rees, 
and others who had witnessed Mr. Ronald’s successful 
operations, and Lord Melville was willing to give trial to 
the system. But an extraordinary communication of Mr. 
Barrow, the secretary of the Admiralty, put an end to the 
proposal fora time. Mr. Ronalds had urged that immediate 
and secret despatches might be sent from Downing Street to 
Portsmouth or Brighton or any distant place. Mr. Barrow 
said that the matter was not worth considering, since the 
war was over, adding that ‘‘telegraphs of any kind were 
then wholly unnecessary!” In 1823 Mr. Ronalds published 
an account of his experiments, and recorded his unavailing 
efforts to obtain the attention of the Government. Not till 
1837 was the first patent taken out by Wheatstone and 
Cooke. In 1852, thirty-six years after his discovery was 
offered to the nation, the name of Mr. Ronalds was placed 
on the civil list for a pension of £75 a year, on account of 
**his important discoveries in electricity and meteorology,” 
one of which was the electric telegraph. In 1870 the Queen 
conferred the honour of knighthood on the veteran philo- 
sopher and inventor, then in his eighty-second year. If the 
claims of Sir Francis Ronalds had ever been made known 
to the intelligent and generous Prince Consort, their recog- 
nition by public honours would not have been so tardy. Mr, 
Ronalds was an unambitious retiring man, and so little was 
he aman of business, that he took out no patent for his 
invention. All the more is it right te recognise his claims, 
and allow to him the historic honour of being the real 
inventor of the electric telegraph. 


Saragossa.—Saragossa was founded by Julius Caesar, 
Saragossa being a corruption of Czesar-Augusta. This town 
has always been known for its love of independence, and had 
to fight against the Moors of Africa, the old soldiers of 
Napoleon I, before which ‘‘ Augusta,” the maid of Saragossa, 
fell. Saragossa is the centre of the worship of the Madonna 
in Spain. The ‘‘ Virgin of the Pillar,” thought to be 
miraculous, is every year visited by a great number of pilgrims. 
This old city is a second Ephesus, and the silversmiths there 
are worthy successors of those that Demetrius roused against 
Paul, crying out, ‘*Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” 
Saragossa has three cathedrals, a large number of churches 
and convents, and an army of priests and monks. Herr 
Fliedner, of Madrid, says that the Gospel was brought here 
for the first time in 1869, by a few people who had heard it 
in Madrid. The first evangelist who came to Saragossa 





endured courageously every persecution, and made a good 
many friends. His life being threatened, the American 
Mission Board took the matter in hand, and he went unde1 
their auspices to Logrono, where he is still carrying on the 
work of an evangelist. 


Shrimps.—The Thames shrimpers have been doing well 
this year. Sometimes they have sent as many as ten thousand 
gallons of shrimps to London, one firm alone taking a third 
of this quantity. The price paid to the fishermen ranges 
from threepence to two shillings a gallon, but the supply has 
to be very plentiful for it to sink below sixpence. Taking 
the year round, the average is about elevenpence. The 
selling price to the consumer by the first-class retailers is 
four shillings a gallon, but this is for ‘‘ the best selected.” 
The shrimps when caught are sifted and those under size are 
thrown overboard. When they reach Billingsgate they are 
again sorted out into qualities, and it is from the best that 
the high-priced ones are chosen. Out of each gallon sent 
from Leigh less than half is thought worth purchasing by 
the West-end fishmonger. 


Mr. Gilbert A’Beckett on Prohibitive Laws. — Mr. 
A’Beckett, one of the early writers in “‘ Punch,” was ap- 
pointed a police magistrate in Southwark shortly before the 
new Beer Act came into force, with partial Sunday closure 
of public-houses. He found that the business of the court 
on Monday was excessive from the cases of drunkenness and 
assault. ‘‘ From the day that the Act came into effect,” he 
says, ‘*I have kept an account of the number of charges of 
Sunday drunkenness brought before me on every Monday on 
which I have sat, and the result is thirty-seven cases in nine- 
teen days, or a fraction less than two for each Sunday.” He 
adds, ** There is little doubt that the best means for the 
diminution of crime, poverty, and perhaps also disease, is the 
prohibition of drunkenness.” 


Huguenot Literature.—The recent commemoration of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; while recalling events of 
deep interest in the history of France, and strengthening 
Protestant feeling, continues to bear fruit in the publication 
of books and treatises on the subject. One of the most 
interesting of these is a volume entitled, tudes sur la Revo- 
cation del Edit de Nantes, by M. Pudux and M. Sabatier. 
Two of the three essays which form this book charge the 
Roman Catholic Church, and especially the Jesuits, with the 
crime and folly of the fatal act, which Louis xiv carried 
out. The third portion of the volume is a reprint of the 
final appeal and petition addressed to the king by his Pro- 
testant subjects. This important historical document has 
only recently been discovered, among the manuscripts of the 
National Archives in Paris, and is now for the first time 
printed, with introduction and notes by M. Pudux. 


Stock transferable at the Bank of England.—RMr. S. O. 
Gray, whose signature is so familiarly known on English 
bank-notes, in giving evidence at a recent trial, said that he 
had been forty-one years a clerk in the Bank, and eight years 
chief accountant, and according to the practice, as far as he 
was aware, from time immemorial, the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England had never been called on to 
register any order of the court containing an injunction or 
any other stop upon stocks, where the particular description 
of stock had not been distinctly specified. There were 
375,000 separate accounts of proprietors of forty-three dis- 
tinct descriptions of stock transferable at the Bank of England, 
representing in the aggregate £800,000,000 stock or there- 
abouts, and the same name often occurred. The result of 
such a practice as to restrain the Bank without distinctly 
specifying the stock, would be to cause inconvenience and 
damage to stockholders, and involve the Bank of England in 
serious risk. 


The Queen and Miss. Skerrett.—Among the deaths of 
1887 was that of Miss Skerrett, aged 96, a much valued 
friend of the Queen. At her funeral, in the old parish 
churchyard at Hampstead, General Du Plat attended with 
one of the carriages of the Queen, who sent a magnificent 
wreath, with this inscription in her own handwriting: ‘‘A 
mark of true friendship and affectionate regard, from Victoria 
R.I.” There were also wreaths from all the Roya} Princes 
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and Princesses. Miss Skerrett had lived in the Queen’s 
household for very many years. Dr. Charles Mackay, in 
his Recollections, calls her the Queen’s Reader, but there was 
no such office in the palace. She was a private domestic 
secretary, devoting all her best faculties to the Queen, to 
whom she was much attached. After she went to reside in 
private lodgings, in Beaumont Street, Marylebone, the Queen 
on coming to town always sent for her, and the friendship 
was kept up to the last. The Queen sent an artist to have 
a portrait taken only a few months before her death, and this 
she had placed in the room usually occupied by Miss Skerrett 
in Buckingham Palace. From an earlier portrait, now at 
Windsor, her Majesty had photographs taken to give to 
some of the Royal family and friends. The old lady retained 
her health and her faculties to the end, and took lively 
interest in all that was passing, although her feebleness 
caused her to go out very seldom in her last year. She was 
an accomplished linguist. At the age of 95 she was studying 
Icelandic, to be able better to undarstand the Sagas! Her 
intelligence and good sense made her a favourite with all the 
Royal family, and the Queen appreciated the worth of her 
sincere and upright character. 


Sir Gavan Duffy on Ireland.—In a recent article on the Irish 
question, Sir Gavan Duffy says: ‘‘ The task to which Irish 
statesmen must give their whole mind and heart is to guide 
the reawakened spirit of the country to the reproductive 
enterprises by which poor communities become prosperous, 
and to foster them by the security and confidence which 
spring from laws justly administered ... . . Prosperity can 
only exist under the shelter of settled law ; and you would 
as vainly try to grow corn on a rock as commerce and 
manufactures in a country where credit is not strong—credit 
being the offspring of confidence in the security of property.” 

’ 


Abernethy and the Silent Patient—An American corre- 
spondent comments on our anecdote of Abernethy as told in 
the ‘* Leisure Hour.” As the American version is decidedly 
better than our own, we gladly give the letter from the ‘* New 
York Observer”: ‘*The story about Abernethy, the great 
London surgeon, I have been telling for the last forty years, 
but, as I heard it, it is somewhat different from the form in 
which it is quoted from the ‘ Leisure Hour,’ under the head- 
ing, ‘ Brakes on the Tongue.’ Abernethy was the last man 
who would have required to ask, ‘Cut?’ He would have 
known it was ‘ Bit.’ And he never would have needed to 
ask, ‘ Better?’ As I have heard, and always told the story, 
it ran thus : The woman had heard of his peculiarity—that 
he disliked gabble. She held out her hand without a word. 
He told her what to do, and when to come back. Shecame 
back, and exhibited the injured hand without a word on her 
part. He again gave the necessary directions. And so for 
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a number of interviews. On her last call she held out her 
hand as before. He said, ‘Cured. You need not come 
back.’ Still without a word she handed him her purse to 
take out what he pleased. He handed it back, saying, ‘ Not 
a penny, madam; you are the first sensible woman I ever 
met in my life.’ I think this is the true version. It sounds 
much more like Abernethy than as it is given in the ‘ Leisure 
Hour.’ He knew the difference between a bite and a cut, 
and was not in the habit of asking whether a wound was 
growing ‘worse’ or ‘ better.’” 


Florida, U.S.—There are so many British settlers in Florida 
engaged in orange farming and other agricultural pursuits, 
that the following report, by Governor Perry, of the progress 
of this southern State will be read with interest. The assess- 
ment, which in 1879 stood at only $29,471,618, had risen in 
1886 to $76,611,409, an increase of 163 per cent. in seven 
years. Notwithstanding the phenomenal winter of 1885-86, 
the wealth of the State has increased 27 per cent. in the last 
two years. The publie debt also is small, amounting only to 
$1,275,000, of which but $430,700 is held by individuals, the 
rest being to the credit of the School Fund. The public 
schools are well maintained. In 1884 the number of such 
schools was 1,504, with 58,311 pupils in attendance ; but in 
1886 the number of schools was 1,919, with 70,907 pupils. 
The Governor, however, considers that the public schools 
should havea more direct tendency to fit men and women for 
the practical duties of their respective stations in life. To 
this end there should be some degree of manual training and 
industrial teaching. Governor Perry’s report shows that in 
almost every respect the State is moving steadily onward in 
the path of industrial and social development. 


General Gordon.—The officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men of the corps of Royal Engineers are about perpetu- 
ating the memory of their deceased comrade, General Gordon, 
the hero of Khartoum, by the erection of a large monument. 
The site selected is in front of the Royal Engineer Institute, 
at the School of Military Engineering, Chatham, and the 
monument will be subscribed for by the officers and men of 
the corps stationed in all parts of the world. There are 
many civilians, as well as soldiers in other branches of the 
service, whose natural impulse on reading this announcement 
would be a desire to help to make the monument worthy of 
the man it is to commemorate. Let all such be reminded 
that by supporting the Gordon Boys’ Home (now at Fort 
Wallington, Fareham, till larger premises are ready at 
Bagshot Heath) they can best honour the memory of Gordon, 
and help the good work which he had most at heart, viz., 
training poor boys, either for the army, or for other usefud 
service to the State. 
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BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Nore.—Purchasers should insist on being supplied with BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Other kinds asserting 


fictitious claims are sometimes offered for the sake of extra profit. 





10/6 WATERBURY _ 15/- 


THE 
WATER EB U HR YT 
WATCH. 


A PERFECT TIMEKEEPER. GUARANTEED FOR 2 YEARS. 


KEYLESS. RELIABLE. 
DURABLE. ACCURATE. 

Runs 28 Hours with one winding. Regulates to a 
Minute a Month. Rarely gets Out of Order. 
Repairs Never Exceed 2s. 6d. 

00 INSURANCE will be Paid to the Next-of-Kin of any 
£1 Person Killed in a Railway Accident whilst Wearing a 

= Waterbury in Great Britain or Ireland during 1887 
and 1888, Railway Servants excepted. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
At the Depots of the Company, and at W. H. Smith & Sons’ Bookstalls. 
Head Office: 17, Holborn Viaduct. 


Now READY. 
THE NEW SHORT-WIND 


WATERBURY 


Embodies all the qualities which have 
made the WATERBURY famous through- 
out the World as a Timekeeper, and 
possesses, in addition the following 
advantages :— 
1..IT WINDS IN A DOZEN TURNS OF THE CROWN. 
2.—THE HANDS SET FROM THE OUTSIDE. 
3.—IT HAS A VISIBLE ESCAPEMENT. 

For Testimonials, Press Notices, &c., apply 
17, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 





NESTLE’S 


For INFANTS, 
also for 
CHILDREN and FOOD 
INVALIDS. 
PREPARED IN VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. 

The Basis of NESTLE’S FOOD is choice Milk from 
Swiss Cows, to which is added a little segar and some 
Wheat Flour, the insoluble parts of which have been 
excluded by a special PROCESS of BAKING. The product 
obtained in this way acts as a solvent upon the caseine and 
prevents the milk from curdling in large lumps, thus rendering 
the whole compound, which is of the highest nutritive value, as 
digestible as MOTHER’S MILK. It is recommended by the 
highest medical authorities throughout the world. 








ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


Is the best Toorn Powpker ; 

_whitens the Teeth and 
prevents decay; contains 
no acid or gritty sub- 
stances. Avoid worthless 
imitations, and buy only 
RowLaANbDs’ ODONTO. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





HORROCKSES’ 
CALICOES & SHEETINGS 


ARE THE BEST. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL THE GREAT EXHIBITIONS. 











To face End of Matter 
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THE 


VICTORIAN JUBILEE PURE RAIN WATER 
FILTRATION & STORAGE COMPANY. 








The water is gathered direct from the clouds, without contamination with anything 
injurious, the smuts in the air, &e., only rendering filtration necessary. 





The rain from the roof is strained ; then passes 
to a Separator, where the first and dirty water 
takes one direction for gardening purposes. 
After, when air, roofs, &c., are clean, by a simple 
contrivance it passes to a temporary storage 
while filtration takes place, then to the permanent 
storage tank. 

When the rain ceases, the natural process of 
evaporation readjusts the Separator ready to 
repeat the operation. 

A combined overflow, bottom flushing, and 
drawing-off tap is fixed in the latter tank, and 
is a great desideratum for storage tanks of any 
liquid, as it prevents waste, time, and expense 
of cleaning, snd can he used in its threefold 
capacity momentarily. 

Each part can be supphed and used separately. 


| 


|. public. 
| from drains, sewage farms, or other sources, and 


To Brewers it is invaluable. 

In the processes of Photography it is so, and 
also 

To users of Steam Boilers, 
used tends to incrustation. 

But it is in domestic use, for drinking and 
potable purposes, that its benefits are fully 
realised ; and it was for this and family health 
that directed the patentee’s attention to the 
subject without any intention of making it 
We know it cannot contain impurities 


where the water 


prevention is better than cure. 

For each purpose the filtering medium is 
readily flushed out, cleansed, and returned (or 
new substituted) stratum by stratum with very 
little trouble. 


For Prices and Particulars apply by letter to 11, Clyde Road, Redland, Bristol. 
APPLICATIONS FOR ITS MANUFACTURE ON ROYALTIES ARE DESIRED. 





EIGHT HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR PAGES OF SABBATH READING AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME 


VOLUME FOR 


Genevieve ; or, the Children of Port Royal. A Story of Old 
France. By the Author of “‘ The Spanish Brothers.” 

Barbara’s Brothers. By Evetyn E. GREEN. 

Life in New Guinea, By the Rev. JAMEs 
With Illustrations. 

Our Engae Hymns. Critical and Biographical Notes on 
“The Hundred best Hymns,” as selected by public competition. 

Hospitals and Hospital Work. By Mrs. BREwer. 
St. Thomas’s—The London Hospital- The Westminster— Brompton 
Consumptive Hospital—Children's Hospitals—and the 
Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic. 

Biography.—‘‘The Inner Life of Lord Shaftesbury ”"— 
Bishop Hannington William ye | MclIlvane—and 
“ The Queen of Novarri.” By E. J. WHATELY, and others. 


CHALMERS. 


Character Sketches. By RutH Lams, Mrs. Mayo, 
James Mason, and others. 

Palestine in Transition. 

Glimpses into American Sunday Schools. By the Rev. 


ALFRED Row.anp, LL.B. 


National | 


ISS7 contain= the following :— 


The . ea:itudes. By the Rev. RICHARD GLoveR, of Bristol. 
Sermons and Devotional Papers. By Dr. Monro 
Greson, Huu Macmitran, LL.D., the Rev. ALFrep Norris, etc. 
Homely Lights on Hallowed Texts for the Children. 
Hymn Writers of Wales, with Original Translations. 

By the Rev H. Etver-Lewis. 
Difficult or Misunderstood Texts. 


Notes and Queries. 
Pages for the Young. 
Bible Natural History Notes, from the Revised Version. 
St. Mary Overie, Southwark, and St. George’s Chapel, 


Windsor. With Illustrations. 


Things New and Old. 


Poetry. By RICHARD WILTON, 
Row es, and others. 


Monthly Religious Record. 


A Series of Bible 


SYDNEY GREY, MARY 


The Volume, consisting of 844 pages, contains Nine Coloured Illustrations and mre than 200 wood Engravings. 
Price 7s. in cloth boards, 8s. Gd. handsome gilt, or 10s. 6d. half-bound in calf; or in half-yearly volumes, strongly bound for 
libraries, 3s. Gd. each. 














NEW eee ver, PUBLISHED. 


Gospel Ethnology. By’S. R. Parrtison, F.G.S 
author of ‘‘ The Religious Topography of England,” etc. 
With many illustrations. Crown 8vo. §s. cloth boards. 


In this book a large number of facts are collected and incidents 
related to show that the Gospel of Jesus Christ alone satisfies the 
desires and meets all the highest needs of men, from the race which 
produces a Newton, a Faraday, or a Chalmers, down to the savage 
races of New Guinea or Patagonia. The numerous illustrations 

make clear to the eye the wonderful differences of feature, dress, 
and life of the geeat variety of men depicted in the book, 


| teene and Plants of the Bible. 


The Non-Christian Philosophies of the Age. 


Containing the eight Present Day Tracts on Secularism, Materialism, 
Pessimism, Utilitarianism, Auguste Comte and the Religion of Hu 
manity, the Philosophy of Herbert Speneer examined, Agnosticism a 
Doctrine of Despair, and the Ethics of Evolution. By Professors 
Bviaixiz, THomson, Iveracn, and Porter, and the late Rev. W 
F. Witxtnson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

By W. H. 


By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, Vol. 10. 
3s. cloth boards. 


GroserR, B.Sc. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
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Cases for Binding the Volume fer 1885 may now be had, price 1s. 2d. each, of any Bookseller. 

To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter ¢he title of the MS. must be given. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS.; miscellaneous 
Contributions being sent in too great numbers te be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. - 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication, The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such 
works tely. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 

To Advertisers.—The “Leisure Hour” is now opened for general Advertisements. For terms, etc., apply to the 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY 
MRS. OLIPHANT 


WILL BE COMMENCED IN 


THE LEISURE HOUR 


FOR JANUARY. Ready at all Newsagents December 78th. 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Note.—Purchasers should insist on being supplied with BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. Other kinds 
asserting fictitious claims are sometimes offered for the sake of extra profit. 








COOPER COOPER & CO. 


Sell the finest “I"JERAX. the world produces at S$s- a Pound; and Magnificent 
TEAS at 2s. 6d. and 2s. a Pound, as supplied to Princes, Dukes, Marquises, Earls, 
Viscounts, Barons, and the County Families of the United Kingdom. Samples and 
Book about TEA post free on application to 


COOPER COOPER & CO., 


CHIEF OFFICE—50, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 





BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 



























63, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 35, STRAND (near Charing Cross), W.C. 268, Recent Crrcus, W. 
7, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 334, Hicu Hoigorn, W.C. 
J 2 
Fas. Pearsall & Co.’s 
ee MIL. IK Peet sea Extra Quality Knitting Silk 
von , d 
REQUIRES ONLY Mother's Miik. e — « . 
THE ADDITION OF WATER. Imperial Knitting Silk 
Sy 4 (/MPROVED MAKE) 
ee Are -— 7 ee pet shine each, 
very r wi ashing. 
} ’ FOR INFANTS. Retail of Leading Drapers and Berlin Wool Dealers. Whole. 
Recommended by the sale only, 155 & 156, Cheapside, B.C. 
Highest Medical Authorities N.B. — Purchasers should require the name 
-. pl in England and all parts of | PEARSALL’S in full on every Ball of the above 
the world. - | Silks sold as theirs. No other is genuine. 
PREPARED AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. SOLD EVERYWHERE: 








5 To face End of Matter. 








HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED ANNUALS. 





** We know no magazine of the kind that is generally better 
edited than the LeisurE Hour. In the SunpDay aT HomME 
the seriousness of its tone is agreeably lightened by the easy 
and popular means of treatment.”— Zhe Zimes. 

‘* They maintain their well-deserved reputation. Timely and 
thoughtful articles, varied with a sufficient amount of judicious 


| fiction, fit them for the reading of wide classes.”-—Daily 


Zi ‘ 
Tn the LeisurRE Hour the ‘varieties’ are delightful 
ing ; they evidence the thoughtful research of an able 
editor.” — Zhe Literary World. 
‘*They have great variety in their contents, and are models 
of what such books should be.” — Zhe Scotsman. 





THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME for 1886 


*.* A MOST APPROPRIATE PRESENTATION VOLUME. Suitable also for Family, 
School, Parochial, Institution, or Ship Libraries. 
It contains the following amongst many other interesting articles :— 


A Lost Son. By M. LINSKILL. 
‘Twixt Love and Duty, By TicHe Hopkins, 
Canadian Notes. With Hints on Emigration. 
Rev. Harry Jongs, M.A. Engravings by Wuvmrer. 
Some Great English Workshops. Art Pottery at 
Lambeth. The Armstrong Works at Elswick, &c. 

The Story of the English Counties, I. NortHumBER- 
LAND. II. DurHam. By the Rev. Professor CrgiGHTon. 

Rational Feeding ; or, Practical Dietetics. Includin 
Altered and Dangerous Food ; Artificial Digestives ; Civilisation an: 
Cooking; Economy in Diet;’Foed, Brain, and Work; Time and 
Manner of Feeding, &c., &c. By A. Wynter Biyrue, Author of the 
Handbook issued at the Health Exhibition. 

The Krakatoa Eruption. First Account by an Eye- 
witness. By the Rev. Puitip N&Atzs, late British Chaplain at Batavia. 


Indian Fables. With Illustrations by GouLp. 


By the 


Old Homes of England. Althorp, the Home of the 
S ; Hardwick Hall, the Home of the Hartingtons; Knole, the 
ome of the Sackvilles. By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. 
Natural History Notes. Cormorant Fishing in China 
and England ; Cornish Choughs ; Sparrow Question, &c. 
Stories Retold in the Firelight. Strange Historic 
Dee a ang Mayo te Danaea Me 
ent in the Life of Jo : : 
Visioa of Charles XI. of Seoien By the Rev. ES Paxves oop. 


Re en and Diet of the Jews in‘ Relation to 
ealth. By a London Physician. 
What Blind Menhavedone. By Epwin Hopper. 
Short @tecten. By ANNE Fe.iowes, C. H. D. Stocks, | 
a 


A Norwegian Holiday. 
Varieties. 


By AGNES CRANE. 





FRONTISPIECE, IN COLOURS, by BIRKET FOSTER, and 280 Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 


Price Jg,. in cloth boards; @gs. Gd. extra boards, gilt edges; 1Os. Gd. half bound in calf; or in half-yearly volumes, strongly bound 
for libraries, 9g. Gd. each 





Eight Hundred and Twenty-eight Pages of Sabbath Reading and Illustrations. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME for 1888. 


Amongst many other interesting articles it contains the following :— 


| Enid’s Silver Bond. By Acngs GIBERNE. 
Nearly in Port. By Mrs. Cooper. 


The Cross and the Crown: A Tale of the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. By the Author of “‘ The Spanish Brothers.” 


Bible Illustrations from George Tinworth. 
Special Permission — 
a The Good Samaritza 
Hamaa and Mordecai. 


Peter's Denial. 
The Release of Barabbas. 
Roundels by the Rev. RICHARD 
ies of Fine Engravings in Illustration of 


By 


Preparing for the Crucifixion. 
Benedicite Omnia 
Witton, Ma. With a 
the Ancient Hymn. 
The Congo and its Missions. With Numerous Illustra- 
tions. By the Rev. W. Hotman Bent ey, of the Congo Mission. 


The Great Rest Giver. By the Authorof ‘‘ The Culture 
of Pleasure.” The Life of Faith, illustrated by Anecdote. 


Talks upon Texts. For the Little Ones. 


A Thousand Years of Jewish Story, after the 


Fall of Jerusalem: P. . By the 
Fall gf qe Se ersecutions and Tragedies. By 


The Hymns we Sing : Their Place in Christian Story. 

John Wesley asan Evangelist. Bythe Rev. Dr. Rice, 
The Old Testament Revision. By the Rev. Dr. Green, 
The Childhood of our Lord. Bythe Rev. Dr. MACLAREN. 


German Hymns of the Nineteenth Century. By the 
Rev. J. Kery. 


In a Waldensian Valley. By the Rev. Dr. BLAIKie. 








The Volume also centains a great variety of interesting Sabbath Reading, including Notes of Travel, Incidents of Christian 
Experience, Things New and Old, and a a Record of the Year. The Volume is illustrated with nine Coloured Engravings 


and 213 Illustrations by Eminent Artists 


ngravers. Price 7s. in cloth boards, 8s. 6¢. handsome gilt, or 10s. 6d. half-bound 


in calf, or in half-yearly volumes, strongly bound for libraries, 3s. 6a. each. 








FOR WINTER EVENING LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 


COLOURED DIAGRAMS AND PICTURES. 





These Diagrams are intended for the use of Lecturers, and are executed in a bold, attractive style. 
for distant inspection, and coloured for gas or candlelight. They are durable and very portable. 
may be obtained singly at 3s. 


in pr . ada 
Ainongh eaungel fe 2st 


Each is 3 feet by 4 feet 


each Diagram. They are eyeleted for convenient suspension. 





Detailed Lists, giving the number of Diagrams in each Series, may be had with full particulars on application to the 
Secretaries, Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 


OOKS 78 PRESENTATIO 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF THE “PEN AND PENCIL SERIES.” 
PRICE EIGHT SHILLINGS, IN HANDSOME CLOTH, GILT. 











YULE-TIDE IN NORWAY, 
THE BIRD POLE. 


+ NOR EGIAN : “PICTURES. 


WEG WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
With a Glance at Sweden and the Gotha Canal. By the Rev. RICHARD LOVETT, s.a. 


WITH ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SEVEN FINE ENGRAVINGS. | 


By Epwarp WHyYMPER, TAYLOR, PEARSON, and others. Price 8s. in handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


The book will be found useful for those who intend to visit Norway, and those not able to undertake the journey will find in it interesting accounts of 
the habits and customs of the ‘Merwegians and of the wonderful beauty of their country. 


Norwegian 


i 





A Large Variety of PRESENTATION 800KS8 at all Prices may. be inspected at the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S RETAIL DEPOTS, 
London: 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard (opposite the Northern Entrance to the Cathedral), and 164, Piccadilly. 
Liverpool: 18, Slater Street. Manchester: 100, Corporation Street. Brighton: 31, Western Road. 














ILLUSTRATED TABLE BOOKS. 


= == : . The 








SERIES. 


A Series of well illus- 


bound Table . Books, 
most acceptable and 


Gifts, Christmas and 
New Year Presents, etc. 


Price 8s. each, 


in handsome cloth boards, 
gilt edges ; or 25s. each, 
in morocco, elegant, 


(See also pp. 1 & 3.) 





ON LAKE supERIOoR. Reduced from “‘ Canadian Pictures.” 
By THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 


Canadian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. With numerous 
fine Engravings, by E. WHYMPER, from Sketches by the MARQUIS OF LORNE, 
SypNEY HALL, and others, forming a handsome volume for the drawing-room table. 
8s. extra cloth boards, gilt ; or 25s. bound in morocco, elegant. 

** It would be a mistake to regard the book as a mere ornament of the drawing-room table. It will un- 
doubtedly answer:this purpose, and give a pleasing occupation to any who may listlessly turn over its 
leaves. But to the reader who takes it more seriously, it will convey also a large amount of solid 
information.”— 7he Guardian. 

“* Most interesting—an extremely pleasant book.”—-Saturday Review. 


NEW EDITION. | “Those Holy Fields.” Palestine Illustrated by 
Pen and Pencil. By the late Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, 


s , ; **Dr. Manning writes in an unobtrusive, solid, and thoroughly interesting 
Sea Pictures. By ye Bere merge pare hon style, and his facts help us to understand Judea and its cities more com- 
A . , 


Phesical G “ ote § n> Sea im Hi # pletely than any amount of mere declamation.”—Daily News. 

ysical Geography of the Sea, the Sea in History, an - 

the Harvest of the Sea. 8s. in handsome cloth; or 25s. | Pietures from Bible Lands, Drawn with Pen 

in morocco, elegant. and Pencil. Edited by the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. The 
Engravings by EDWARD WHYMPER and others. 8s. 


“* Carefully compiled, beautifully illustrated, and introduces the reader to 
scenes of which comparatively little is known. It is certainly a volume of 
uncommon beauty and interest.” —Zcclesiastical Gazette. 


Imperial 8vo. 2153., handsomely bound in cloth gilt. 


The Lands of Scripture, Illustrated by Pen and 

Pencil. Containing ‘‘Those Holy Fields,” and ‘*The Land 

of the Pharaohs,” by the Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D. ; and 

Profysely Illustrated. 8s. in handsome cloth, gilt. “ Pictures from Bible Lands,” by the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 

“* These ‘ American Pictures’ are a credit to all concerned in their pro- *‘ This elegantly bound and profusely illustrated volume forms a very suit- 

duction.” —Pall Mall Gazette. able Presentation Book to a Minister, Sunday-school Superintendent, or 

Teacher. It gives, in a concise and interesting form, a large amount of in- 

| formation about the places mentioned in Scripture, such as would prove of 
great service to every Bible student. 


Profusely Illustrated with Superior Engravings. | LL.D. With numerous Engravings. 8s. cloth, gilt. 


Mr. Ruskin says—“ This beautiful book is by far the best I have ever 
seen on its subject, and will be a most precious gift-book for me.” 

Tue Times says—“ Opening this tempting volume with the idea of 
skimming it, we have read it almost from the frst page tothe last. It has 
told us much we never knew before, and it has put in a fresh and enjoyable 
form all with which we had fancied ourselves most familiar.” 


American Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the late Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. New Edition. 


“‘ The text is clear and vigorous, and the numerous illustrations which bear 
it company are a striking complement to its descriptions.” The Guardian. 


Indian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. | 
By the Rev. WILLIAM URWICK, M.A. Profusely Illus- 
trated with fine Engravings. 8s. in handsome cloth, gilt. 

“* The Society, in all their excellent series of * Pictures’ (which now has 

| 

| 

| 


included no inconsiderable part of the world), has not given to the public a 
better executed or more interesting volume than this.” —Sfectator. 


Recently Published. 
Scottish Pictures. By Dr. S. G. Green, author 


of ‘‘ German Pictures,” ‘* French Pictures,” etc. Profusely 
Illustrated by PERCEVAL SKELTON, MACWHIRTER, Boot, 
WHYMPER, and other eminent artists. 8s. handsome 
cloth ; or 25s. morocco, elegant. 
** It contains a large number of admirable illustrations of Scottish scenery 
and buildings, and these are brought together by means of a text which is 
always brightly written. ‘The volume will be prized in Scotland as an 
evidence of what Scotland is, and out of Scotland as affording knowledge 
of places and of scenery of singular beauty.”—7he Scotsman. | 
* An excellent book for the drawing-room table.” —S¢. James's Gazette. 


“The woodcuts are some of the finest we have seen, and form a most 
creditable and instructive contrast to the work of the American school.”— 
The Academy. 


The Land of the Pharaohs, Egypt and Sinai. | 
Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the late Rev. SAMUEL | 
MANNING, LL.D.- With numerous fine Engravings. 8s. | 
handsome cloth, gilt edges; or 25s. in morocco, elegant. 

** As an introduction to a land which for the earnest Christian ranks second 
only in interest to Palestine itself, Dr. Manning’s handsome volume com- 
prises within small compass as much information as any work we have seen.” = 
—Graphic. YARMOUTH JETTY. Reduced from “Sea Pictures.” 
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HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIRC BOOKS. 


, " . dant 
a Lo BRAY. LN 
wie 


abl 


GRAND CANAL, VENICE. 


Pictures from the | 
German Fatherland. 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 

jy SAMUEL G, GREEN, D.D. With fine 

Engravings. 8s. handsome cloth; or 255. 

in morocco, elegant. 









From “ Italian Pictures.” 


New Edition. Just 
Published. 


Italian Pictures. 
Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By SAMUEL 
MANNING, LL.D. New 
Edition. Revised, with 
additions by S. G. 
GREEN, D.D. Profusely 
Illustrated. _ 8s. hand- 
some cloth, gilt or 255. 
in morocco, elegant. 

“The more we turn over the 
pages of this book, the more 
we like it. Italy is the theme 
of a great deal of fine writing 
and fine painting, but the plain 
descriptions and accurate draw- 
ings here really tell us more 


about it than a library of 
inspired poems and a gallery of 
ideal paintings.” — 7imes. 
English Pictures. Drawn with 
Pen and Pencil. By SAMUEL 


MANNING, LLD., and S G. GREEN, 
v.D. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
numerous Wood Engravings. 8s. 


handsome cloth; or 25s. in morocco. 

** Next to seeing the beautiful places of the earth comes the delight of 
reading of them, and many a one who is doomed to begin and end his days 
within a ‘cribbed, cabined, and confined’ circle, can roam, 
a book, at the will of fancy, through sunny glades, by babbling streams, or 
over the breezy moorlands.”— 7imes. 

“* It is illustrated by a larg: number of the very best wood engravings.” — 
Art Journal. 


guided by such 


_ .“Dr, Green’s style is easy and pleasant; his 
‘escriptions clear without being tediously minute, and his 
observations sensible and acute.”—7émes. “We can 
recommend the work as a capital and cheap present.”— 
Art Journal. 


French Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By SAMUEL GREEN, D.D. With fine Engravings. 8s. in 





Historic Landmarks in the Christian Cen- 
turies, By Ricuarp Heatn. With Eighty-four Illus- 
trations. Quarto. 10s, handsome cloth, gilt. 

**Mr. Heath has aimed at following the track which has been supposed 
to bethat of the Wandering Jew, and at describing the progress of Christianity 
in various parts of the world, as it might have struck that most extensive 
of travellers. The task is heavy; but Mr. Heath has, on the whole, 
acquitted himself well, and with the fair recognition of Pagan efforts and 

















handsome cloth, gilt; or 25s. in mérocco, elegant. 





*One of the most sumptuous of gift-books. The perfection of wood engraving } 
and descriptive letterpress.” —Court Journal. “‘'The work isanadmirableone, | 
and a credit alike to author, artist, and publishers.” —Literary Churchman. 


merits that writers on Christianity so often lack.”"—Saturday Review. 

“* Full of information.” —/ohn B 

**Calculated at once to give a bird's-eye view of history, and to impress 
its most important events strongly on the memory.”—Standard. 

** Will prove a most acceptable gift-book.”—Western Morning News. 


ull. 








DR. SCOUGHTON’S ILLUSTRATED REFORMATION BOOKS. 


Footprints of Italian Reformers. By the Rev. Joun Sroucuron, p.p. 


‘Thanks to his diligence as a pilgrim, and his industrious research as a scholar, we have here a most interesting and instructive volume. 
n Y elancthon and Zwingle, not one knows anything of Aonio Paleario and Carnesecchi and Valdés; and we are much 
| obliged to the zeal and industry which have put together this memorial of them.”—Sfectator. 


|The Spanish Reformers: Their Memories and Dwelling- 


hundred have heard of Luther and 


places. By the Rev. JoHN STOUGHTON, D.D. With Illustrations, 
8s., handsome cloth, gilt. 

_ ‘The method of combining the somewhat dark and painful record of by-gone persecu- 
tion with the modern aspect of spots associated with these themes gives a picturesqueness 
and freshness to the author’s chapters, and renders the volume well suited for popular 
reading.”"—Daily News. “The views of Spanish ecclesiastical architecture are 
very decidedly above the average." — 77mes. 


Homes and Haunts of Luther. By the Rev. Joxun 
STOUGHTON, D.D. New and Revised Edition, with additional 
Chapters and Portraits. Profusely Illustrated. Quarto. 8s., hand- 
some cloth, gilt edges. 

“In every way worthy of its illustrious subject."—Record. “ The reading will prove 
quite as strong a fascination as the glance at the beautiful %ngravings cannot fail to 

ome to every person who takes it into his hands. The illustrations are of very 
considerable value for the study of Luther's life ; and Dr. Stoughton has done admirably 
well in telling the story with such picturesqueness of imagination and deep religious 
sympathy.”—Christian World. 


BY THE REV. J. R. VERNON, M.A. 


The Harvest of a Quiet Eye; or, Leisure Thoughts for 
Busy Lives. With numerous Engravings. 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
“T never saw anything more gracefully or rightly done--more harmoniously pleasant 


in text and illustration.” —A/r. Ruskin. 


Random Truths in Common Things. Occasional 
Papers from my Study Chair. Illustrations. 7s. cloth, gilt. 
“Tt seems even better than the ‘ Harvest of a Quiet Eye.’"—Mr. Ruskin. 
Pm. A ed should be placed next to Wordsworth on every student's bookshelf.”— 
Ingleside and Wayside Musings. A Companion Volume 
to ‘* The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 6s. cloth, gilt. 
“ A collection of musings or =, illustrated with the same fidelity to nature and 
i 


excellency of workmanship which elicited the approbation of so distinguished a judge 
as Mr. Ruskin.”—/John Bull. 


Finely Illustrated. 8s. cloth, gilt. 
Where a 











From “‘ Historic Landmarks,” which. contains Eighty-four 


of these Vignettes. By John Jackson. 
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ILLGSTRACTED GIRT BOOKS. 


HE KING’S WINDOWS; or, Glimpses of the Wonderful 
Works of God. By Rev. E. Paxron Hoop, author of “Vignettes of the Great 
Revival,” etc. With many Illustrations. Uniform with “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 


Imperial 16mo. 6s. cloth, gilt edges. 
The aim of the book is to show how the wonders and beauties of the natural world are windows through which we 
may see the tokens of God’s goodness and love towards Hischildren. The volume is embellished with forty-four fine 


— BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Great Revival of the Eighteenth Century. A Series of Vignettes. 
With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 4s. cloth boards. 


* The result of extensive reading and +! familiarity ; full of acute characterisations and interesting anecdotes.” 
—British Quarterly Review. “ A truly charming book, which it is a means of grace to read.” —Christian. 


Just Published. 


The Life of Jesus Christ the Saviour. By Mrs. Watson. With many 
fine Engravings. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth, bevelled boards, 

The need has long been felt of a Life of Christ that in a small compass should give the facts of our Lord’s 
history and the best results of recent Biblical study. This volume attempts to supply such a want. It is designed 
in the first instance for thoughtful young men and young women. It is enriched by maps, full indices, and a large 
number of fine woodcuts. 

Life’s Pleasure Garden : or, The Conditions of a Happy Life. By W. Haic 
MILLER, author of “‘ The Mirage of Life,” ‘*The Culture of Pleasure,” etc. With Illustrations 
“ by M. E. EDWARDs, BARNARD, WHYMPER, and others. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 

“ The ingenious author of this work has written a long series of chapters ona multitude of circumstances, characters, and incidents. He has treated all 

his topics in a cheerful and hopeful mood, and has freely introduced anecdotes. The illustrations are numerous, appropriate, and good.”—7he Queen. 











Past and Present in the East. By the Rev. | A Crown of Flowers: Poems and Pictures. 
Harry JONES, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Edited by CHARLES PETERS. With Illustrations by M. E. 
With fine Engravings by EDWARD WHYMPER. 5s. cloth, Edwards, Davidson, Knowles, Frank Dicksee, A.R.A., R. 
gilt edges. Catterton Smith, Barnes, Green, John C. Staples, G. H. 

* We do not know of a volume of equally modest pretensions which gives Edwards, O’Kelly, Ralston, Small, Dadd, and other eminent 
so good an idea, as regards both letterpress and illustrations, of its subject.” artists. 6s. handsome cloth gilt. 

—Spectator. : 

‘*A narrative told in a lively, pleasant, chit-chat fashion.”—Znglish “ This book cannot fail to be most acceptable as a prize or present to young 

Churchman. ladies, who will find in it at once a source of pleasure and profit.”— Queen, 


The Months, Illustrated by Pen 
and Pencil. New Edition, in imperial 
16mo. With Engravings by Noel 
Humphreys, John Gilbert, Barnes, 
Wimperis, and others. 55. cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 


| Scenes from the Life of St. 
Paul, and their Religious 
Lessons. By the Rev. Dean How- 
SON, D.D., joint author of ‘‘ The Life 
and Epistles of St. Paul.” With Page 
Illustrations by PAoLo  PRIOLO, 
Imperial 8vo. 6s. handsomely bound. 


Illustrated Letters to — | 
Children from the Holy Lan 
Eastern Manners and Customs de- 
picted in a series of Sketches from Life. | 
By Henry A. HARPER. Second | 
and Cheaper Edition. 4to. 3s. cloth 
boards, bevelled, coloured edges. 


** Illustrated by a series of etchings of very con- 
siderable artistic merit. A capital book for Sunday 
Reading for children.”— The Standard. 


Winter Pictures. By Poet and ‘| MEN 


Artist. Anelegant book, most appro-  . ron one — 
|| 
oo 

















priate for a Christmas or New Year’s 
Gift. Profusely illustrated in the finest 
style of wood engraving. By EDWARD 
WHYMPER, Quarto. 6s. cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 
wa wood engravings by Mr. Edward 
Whymper are designed in accordance with the 
subject and tone of the poems selected by the 
editor, whose choice does credit to his taste and 
judgment.”—//ustrated London News. 


The Waldensian Church in the 
Valleys of Piedmont, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By the late J. L. Wittyams. A New 
and Revised Edition. Edited by Mrs. 
MATHESON. With numerous Engrav- 
ings by EDWARD WHymPrr. Imperial - 
16mo, 55. extra cloth bds., gilt edges. 


The story of the Waldensian Church is one that 
Protestant Englishmen and women should never 
allow to die out of remembrance. This new ; 
illustrated edition will be found most readable and A FORTUNE FOR FIVE MINUTES. 


interesting. Reduced from “ Life's Pleasure Garden.” 


POPULAR $CIENGE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Honey Bee: Its Nature, Homes, and Products. | Ants and their Ways. By the Rev. W. Farran 











List of Genera and Species of the British Ants. 5,5. cloth. 

“* Will be of great assistance to any entomologist wishing to commence the 
study of our native ants ; while as an interesting volume for the general 
reader, or asa gift-book for young people with a taste for natural history, it 
may be recommended as among the very best of its kind.”— Nature. 


tions. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 
"% very comprehensive summary of what is known about bees and bee- 
keeping.” — Nature. 
** Even to those who have no intention of keeping bees, this volume will 
be the means of much enjoyment.”—Literary World. 


Electricity and its Uses. By JoHN Munro, 


of the Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians. 
With numerous Engravings. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth. 


By W. Ii. Harris, B.A., B.Sc. With Eighty-two Illustra- | WHITE, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, and a Complete 
| 
| 
\ 





** We have here a popular but clear and correct account of electrical 
science in all its various branches. A work of this kind was greatly 
needed.” —/ournad of Science. 


The Chain of Life in Geological Time. A 


Sketch of the Origin and Succession of Animals and 
Plants. By Sir J. W. DAWSON, KT., LL.D, F.R.S., etc. 
With numerous Illustrations. 6s. 6¢. cloth boards. 
Second Edition, Revised. /ust Published. 

Contents: Sources and Extent of our Knowledge—Beginning of 
Life—The Age of Invertebrates of the Sea—The Origin of Plant Life 
on the Land—The Appearance of Vertebrate Animals—The First Air- 
breathers—The Empire of the Great Reptiles—The First Forests of 
Modern Type—The Reign of Mammals—The Advent of Man, the : 
Present and the Future. From “ Winter Pictures.” A most seasonable gift-book, finely illustrated. 
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“TELUSTRATED MISSIONARY BOOKS. 


Jottings from the Pacific. By the Rev. W. Wvyatr GIL, B.., author of 


“‘ Life in the Southern Isles,” and joint author of ‘* Work and Adventure in New Guinea.” 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth boards. 


This book comes from the pen of a writer well known in missionary and in scientific circles, 
Mr. Gill has brought together an enormous amount of information about the life, religious beliefs, and progress of 
civilisation of the South Sea Islanders. He also gives a large amount of first-hand information about the botany 


and zoology of the Pacific Islands. 

Everyday Life 
in China; or, 
Scenes along 
River and Road 
in the Celestial 
Empire, By 
EDWIN JOSHUA 
DUKES. With 
Illustrations from 
the Author’s 
Sketches, en- 
graved by E, 
WHYMPER, 
Crown 8vo. 55. 
cloth boards. 

A series of graphic 
sketches of the every- 
day life of the peal 
of China. A most in- 
teresting book, bringing 
the homes and habits 
of this curious and an- 
cient people vividly be- 
fore the reader's imagi- 
nation, 














In a small volume 














| A CORAL ISLAND IN THE souTH PACIFIC. Reduced from Mr. Gill's “‘ Jottings.” 


‘Life in the Southern Isles; or, Scenes and In- | Madagascar and France, With some Account 
cidents in the South Pacific and New Guinea. By the Rev. of the Island, Its People, Its Resources and Development. 
W. Wyatr GILL, B.A. With Illustrations. 55. cloth gilt. = peenae, — oe sang a nyo 
: ° ith man ustrations anda Map. Crown 8vo. 6s, cloth, 
Everyday Life in South India > OF, The Story “4 it denn) Be in every way aiionte book—thorough alike in its 
of Coopooswamey. An Autobiography. By H. A. history, its sociology, and its natural science.”—.Spectafor. “A graphic 
HUTCHINSON, B. Sc., for nine years a resident in Southern sketch of the chequered history of the Malagasy."—7imes. ‘‘ Anexiremely 
India. With many fine Engravings. Imperial 16mo, interesting account of this great island."—CAristian World. 


3s. 6d. cloth boards. Among the Mongols. By the Rev. James 








Mrs. Mitchell gives in this book a series of graphic and telling pictures of i 
the daily life of the Hindoos and of the present condition of missionary work | Sfectator. 
among them. j 
Work and Adventure in New Guinea, 1877 to 1885. By James 
CHALMERS, of Port Moresby, and W. Wyatt GILL, B.A., author of “* Life in the Southern } 
Isles,” etc. With a Map and many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 
“ Altogether this volume should prove a welcome addition to our information about New Guinea.”—A/sheneumt. 
“The volume is so brightly written that it is more interesting than many a novel ; while its information is so full, 


| so varied, and so valuable, that it must rank as the standard work on the subject.” —Nonconformist, 
J 


ILLUSTRATED MISSIONARY BOOKS ROR ThE Youne. 


Child Life in Chinese Homes. By Mrs. Bryson, of Wuchang, China. With 
many Illustrations. Small quarto. 55. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

“This book is ostensibly written for English children, but there are few grown-up persons who will not learn 

from its pages a good many interesting and instructive facts which they did not know before. It is a very 


interesting volume.”-—-Saturday Review. 

“In a clear popular way Mrs. Bryson gives a very interesting account of the babyhood of Chinese children, 
their homes, friends, education, holidays, etc. It is plentifully Hlustrased.” Manchester Examiner. “ A hand- ~ 
some present for any boy or girl interested in missionary work.”—J/ié/ustrated Missionary News. 


Tulsipur Fair. Glimpses of Missionary Life and Work in India. By the 
Rev. B. H. BADLE&yY, M.A., for Ten Years a Missionary in North India. With many 
Bagpevings. Quarto. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 

“Tt isjust the k, whilst giving faithful ghimpses of Missionary life, to stir up an interest in the minds of the 
young in the vast country of India, and in the noble efforts now made for her evangelisation.”—Suaday Schovl 
Chronicle. ** An excellent book for children.”~—Churchk Sunday-schoo. Magazine. 

The Children of India. Written for the Children of England by one of their 
friends. With Illustrations and Map. Small 4to. 4s. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

“One of the best Missionary books for children that we have ever seen. It is exceptionally well written, end so 
amusing that no child can fail to like it."—Record. “A capital gift-book for the young.”"—CAristian. “A fasci- 
nating book for children.” —Cong»egationalist. 

The Vanguard of the Christian Army; or, Biographical Sketches ot 


Missionary Pioneers. Illustrated. 55. cloth gilt. 


} . . . . ’ . >. 
‘In Southern India. A Visit to some of the chief GiLmour, M.A. (of Peking). With Map and numerous | 
Mission Stations in the Madras Presidency. By Mrs. Ha a. - 7 pel = poop Seante _ 
: , “ : ae ’ really remarkable chronicle of travel and adventure.” —G/obe. 

MURRAY MITCHELL, author of ‘In India, a Missionary’s “No one who begins this book will leave it till the narrative ends, or 

Wife among the Wild Tribes of South Bengal,” etc. With | doubt for an instant that he has been enchained by something separate and 

a Map and many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth. distinct in literature, something almost uncanny in the way it has gripped | 

| him, and made him see for ever a scene he never expected to see,"—Zhe { 

! 








“* A most interesting series of sketches of Missionary life.” —Zuglish Churchman. “ A modern ‘Acts of the 
Apostles ’”"—Presbyterian. “ The a be of great interest to that large section of the public who take an 3 “poe - 
interest in Missionary work.”—Standard. bs ¥ ‘ 
; 4 . 7 Jere AV Tee j 
Prasanna and Kamini. The Story of a Young Hindu. Adapted by J. H. , ae 
BuDDEN, of Almorah, North India. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. " Mo al a T 
This tale is based upon “‘ Faith and Victory,” written bv the late Mrs. Mullens. It gives in the form of an “ 
| entertaining story an interesting picture of Hindu life and thought in North India. ” A MONSSt a i> aoe he — Among 
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LUTTERWORTH CHURCH. vom “‘ Lechler's Life of 


Leaders in Modern Philanthropy. By the Rev. 
W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., author of ‘‘ Better Days for Working 
People,” etc. With Portraits. 5s. cloth boards. 

**The book deserves a place in the mechanics’ libraries, and on the book- 
shelves of boys and girls, as the history of these noble men and women 
cannot but prove instructive.”—Friend. 
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"ycliffe. ” 


John Wycliffe and his English 
Precursors. By Professor LECHLER, 
D.D., of the University of Leipsic. Trans- 
lated from the German by PETER LORIMER, 
D.D. New Edition, very carefully Revised, 
with a Supplemental Chapter on the Suc- 
cessors of Wycliffe, by S. G. GREEN, D.p. 
Portrait and Illustrations. © ‘New and 
Cheaper Edition. 8s. cloth boards, 


**The importance of this biography cannot be over- 
estimated. It is excellently produced, and eminently 
deserves a large circulation.” —7he Times. 

‘* A work of unquestionably great value, presenting as 
it does a full history of, and a just tribute to, the memory 
of one of the greatest reformers and of Englishmen.” — 
Manchester Examiner. 


The Life and Times of Chrysostom. 
By Rev. R. WHELER BusH, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
author of *‘St. Augustine: His Life and 
Times.” Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. cloth boards, 

A succinct and complete account of the life, writings, 

. and times of the great preacher. 


, St. Augustine: His Life and Times. 
By the Rev. R. WHELER BUSH, M.A., 
Rector of St. Alphage, London Wall. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

“A well-written account of the great man.” —Guardian. 

** A piece of sound literary work.” Bradford Observer. 

*€ Valuable and interesting.” —Christian World. 

The Life of Jean Frederic Oberlin, Pastor of 
the Ban de la Roche. By Mrs. JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. 
Illustrated. With Map. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“Mrs. Butler has cleverly woven together all the salient points of her 








ChE ANECDOTE SERIES. 


Gordon Anecdotes: A Sketch of the Career, with 
Illustrations of the Character, of Charles George Gordon, 


R.E. By Dr. Macautay. Is. 6d, cloth boards. 


Luther Anecdotes. Memorable Sayings and 
Doings of Martin Luther. Gathered from his Books, 
Letters, and History, and Illustrating his Life and Work. 
By Dr. MAcauLAy. With Illustrations. 15. 6d. cloth. 


Wycliffe Anecdotes. Compiled by the Rev. S. G. 


GREEN, D.D. With Illustrations. 1s. 6¢. cloth boards. 


Wesley Anecdotes. By Joun TetrorpD, Ba. 
With a Portrait and Illustrations. 15s. 6d. cloth boards. 





story.”—Ac ty. | 


Each Volume with Twelve Portraits. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES ROR ChE 
PEOPLE. 


Volume I. contains Biographies and Portraits of Luther, Calvin, 
Farel, Melancthon, Rollock, Wycliffe, Anselm, Wesley, 
Durer, Dr. Johnson, Knox, and John Hus. 

Vol. II., just published, contains Biographies and Portraits of 
Lord Lawrence, James Clerk Maxwell, Paul Rabaut, 
Augustine, Erasmus, Latimer, Cowper, Tyndale, Baxter, 
Dr. Bugenhagen, Sir David Brewster, and William Carey. 

* Neat volumes, well adapted for popular reading.”— The Friend. 
“The biographies are well and carefully written.” —Queen. 
**Well adapted for all classes, and particularly suitable for village, or 


working men's libraries.” —Glasgow Herald) 
** Healthy, suggestive, and interesting reading.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 











BY-PAChS OR BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


“The volumes which the Committee of the Religious Tract Society is issuing under the above title fully deserve success, 


Most of them have been | 


entrusted to scholars who have a special acquaintance with the subjects about which they severally treat.” —A ¢henaum. 


Cleopatra’s Needle. A History of the London 
Obelisk, with an Exposition of the Hieroglyphics. By 
the Rev. J. Kino, Lecturer for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
boards. 


Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments. 
By A. H. Sayce, M.A. A sketch of the most striking 
confirmations of the Bible from recent discoveries in Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Ralestine, and Asia Minor. With 
Facsimiles from Photographs. 3s. cloth boards. 





The Dwellers by the Nile. Chapters on the Life, 
Literature, History, and Customs of Ancient Egypt. By 
E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Assistant in Department of 
Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 


Egypt and Syria. Their Physical Features in | 
Relation to Bible History. By Sir J. W. Dawson, Prin- | 
cipal of McGill College, Montreal, F.G.s., F.R.S., author | 
of ‘‘The Chain of Life in Geological Time,” etc. With 
many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. cloth boards. 





Assyria: Its Princes, Priests, and 
eople. By A. H. Sayce, LL.D., M.A. |/§& 
Illustrated. 3s. cloth boards. 

Recent Discoveries on the Temple 
Hill at Jerusalem. By the Rev J. Kine, 
M.A. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
8vo. 25. 6d. cloth. : Nea 

Babylonian Life and History. By E. 

A. WALLIs BuDGE, M.A. Camb., Assistant in the 
Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Mu- - 
3s. cloth bds. IK 


seum. _illustrated. Crown 8vo. ; Sy" 
Galilee in the Time of Christ. By Fe y'o:3: 


SELAH MERRILL, D.D., author of ‘‘ East of the 


Jordan,” etc. With Map. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


SIEGE OF A CITY. 
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THE SUNFLOWERS SERIES 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Sunflowers. A Story of To-day. By G. C. 
Gepce. With four Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


I. 


their daughters.”—Christian World. 

“ An interesting story very well told.” —Scotsman. 
2. Carola. By 

** Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. 

‘* Perhaps one of the most graphic, real, and powerful stories by the same 
talented author. The characters are sketc’ with a masterly hand. "— 
Queen. “Far above the average. From first to last the story never flags.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 

3. Lenore Annandale’s Story. By Miss E. 
EVERETTGREEN. With Illustrations. Crown8vo. 5s. cloth. 

“ The pervading thought of the book is the fulfilment of duty in obedience 
to the commands of religion, whose dictates are represented as the only sure 
guide through life. Some pretty illustrations enliven the tale, which is 
pleasant and simply written.’—Morning Post. 

4.. The Two Crowns. By Ecianron THORNE. 
With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

“A capital gift-book for young ladies. It contains some clever sketches 
of home life ; and the lesson of marrying according to Christian principle is 
well enforced.” —Churchman. 

“ A very prettily-told story.”—Literary World. 

5. The Mistress of Lydgate Priory; or, The 
Story of a Long Life. By Miss E. Everett GREEN, 
author of *‘ Lenore Annandale’s a **Paul Harvard’s 
Campaign,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, §s. cloth boards. 


6. One Day at a Time. By Brancue E. M. 
GRENE. Illustrated by E. WHyYMPER. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. cloth boards. 
Other Volumes of this Popular Series are in the press, and will 
be announced shortly. 


Hessa STRETTON, author of 
Illustrated. 3s. 6¢. cloth. 





The King’s Service. A Story of the Thirty Years’ 
War. By the Author of ‘‘ The Spanish Brothers,” etc. With 
many Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Gwendoline. By Acnes GiBERNg, author of 

‘*Through the Linn,” etc. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 
35. 6d. cloth, bevelled boards. 


Berthold the Goatherd. By Mary ANNE FILLEvL, 





author of ‘‘ Ellen Tremaine,” etc. Illustrated. Imperial 
| 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
Fresh Diggings from an Old Mine. By Mary 


E. Beck, author of ‘‘ Chapters on Every-day Things.” 
With many Illustrations. 2s. cloth boards. 


Ford. By M. C. Crarkg, author 

Illustrated. 2s. cloth boards. 
By Miss E. S. Pratt, 

Illustrated. 15. 6d. 


| 
| The Slipper 
of ‘* Polly’s Petition,” etc. 

Dorothy Northbrooke. 
author of ‘* The Eldest of Seven,” etc. 
cloth boards. 

Caroline Street. By M. E. Ropes, author of 
“* My Golden Ship,” etc. Illustrated. 15. 6d. cloth boards. 


Cobwebs and Cables. By Hessa Srrerron, 
author of ‘‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘* A Thorny Path,” etc, 
Imperial 16mo. With Engravings by GORDON Brown, 
5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

Bede’s Charity. By Hespa Srrerron, author of 
**Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. With Engravings by 
EDWARD WHYMPER. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth gilt. 





| 





Shadows. Scenes in the Life of an Old Arm-Chair. 
By Mrs. O. F. WALTON, author of ‘‘A Peep Behind the 
Scenes,” etc. 45. cloth gilt. 


Was I Right? By Mrs. O. F. Watton. With 


Engravings. Crown 8vo. 
A Peep Behind the Scenes. 
WALTON. 35. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
Through the Linn ; or, Miss Temple’s Ward. By 
AGNES GIBERNE. With Engravings. 3s. cloth gilt. A 
useful story of God’s Discipline and its Beneficial Kesults. 
Hid in the Cevennes; or, The Mountain Refuge. 


The Adventures of a French Protestant Girl in the Days of 
the Dragonades. With Illustrations. 3s. cloth gilt. 


35. 6d. cloth. 
By Mrs. O. F. 


“ A volume which mothers may, with advantage, place in the hands of 











ILLUSCRACED SCORY BOOKS. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Uncle Roger; or, A Summer of Surprises. 
By Miss E, EVERETT GREEN, author of ‘The Mistress 
of Lydgate Priory,” ‘* Paul. Harvard’s Campaign.” With 
Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6¢. cloth boards. 


The Master’s Likeness. By JosePpH JoHNson, 
author of “‘ Uncle Ben’s Stories.” Illustrated. Imperial 
16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


A tale combining lively incident with much tenderness, and showing how 
love on the part ot the master towards his pupils tends to create in them 
love for and obedience to himself and to the Great Master. 


The Doctor’s Experiment. By the Author of 
“Under Fire.” With Illustrations. 16mo, 55. cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 

** A wholesome story of schoolboy life.”—Saturday Review. 
“ There is not a schoolboy who would not find pleasure in this book.”— 

Schoolmaster. 

Max Victor’s Schooldays: the Friends he Made 
and the Foes he Conquered. By the Author of “‘ My 
Schoolfellow, Val Bownser,” etc. With Illustrations, 
Imperial 16mo. 35. 6d. bevelled boards, gilt edges, 

My Schoolfellow, Val Bownser; or, Sunshine 
after Storm. By the Author of ‘Tales of Heroes and 
Great Men of Old,” etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Under Fire: being the Story of a Boy’s Battles 
against Himself and other Enemies. LIllustrated. 45. cloth, 
gut edges. 

Once Upon a Time ; or, The Boy’s Book of Adven- 


tures. With Illustrations, 3s. cloth boards. 


The Franklins; or, The Story of a Convict. By 
GrorGE E, SARGENT, author of “‘ The Story of a City 
Arab,” etc. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 5s. 
cloth, gilt edges. 

The Captain’s Story; or, Jamaica Sixty Years 


Since. With an account of the Emancipation. With 


Illustrations by JOHN GILBERT. Imperial 16mo. 5s. 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 
Ben Froggatt; or, Little Lonesome. By Mrs. 


HENRY KeEsRy, author of ‘Josey the Runaway,” etc, 
Illustrated. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Uncle Ned’s Stories of the Tropics. With 
numerous Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. cloth boards, 
Phil’s Mother. By Ectanron Tuorne, author of 
**As many as Touched Him,” etc. Illustrated. 15, 6d, 

cloth boards. 


The Realm of the Ice King: a Book of Arctic | 


Discovery and Adventure. New Edition, revised to pre- 
sent date. With Illustrations. 55. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Straight to the Mark. A Story for Old and 


Young. By the Rev. T. S. MILLINGTON, M.A., author of 


** Boy and Man,” Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 55. 
cloth, gilt edges. 
Adventures of a Three Guinea Watch, By 


TALBOT Baines REED. With an Introduction by the 
Editor of the ** Boy’s Own Paper.” With many Illustra- 
tions. Small 4to. 45. cloth boards, 

George Burley: his Fortunes and Adventures. 
By G. E. SARGENT. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
45. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

Great Voyagers: their Adventures 
coveries. With Engravings. Crown 8vo. 

By W. H. G, KINGSTON, 
The Two Voyages; or, Midnight and Daylight. 


Illustrated. imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges, 
The Golden Grasshopper: a Tale founded on 
events in the days of Sir Thomas Gresham during the 
reigns of Queens Mary and Elizabeth. With Illustrations, 
Imperial 16mo, 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 
A Yacht Voyage Round England. 
Illustrated. 55. cloth, gilt edges. 
Captain Cook : his Life, Voyages, and Discoveries, 


With numerous Illustrations. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 


and 
2s. cloth, 


Profusely 
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Storyland. By Sypney 
GREY. | With thirty-two Illustra- 
tions by Robert BARNES. En- 
graved and printed in Colour by 
EpMUND Evans. Quarto. 6s. 
handsomely bound in coloured 
paper boards, 

** A charming book for children from five 
tonine years ofage. Thestories are prettily 
told, and the coloured pictures are well 
done.” — The Friend. 

** We would not wish for a prettier gift- 
—— book for a child.”—Guardian. 


The Sweet Story of Old. A 
Sunday Book for the Little Ones. By 
HEsBA STRETTON, author of * Jessica’s 
First Prayer,” ‘‘ Bede’s Charity,” etc 
With Twelve Coloured Pictures by 
R. W. Mappox. Quarto. 3s. 6d. 
cloth boards, coloured edges. 

**Very sweetly and simply told. Mothers will 
find it exactly what is wanted to read to very 
young children on a Sunday afternoon, or at other 
times.” —Literary Churchman. 


Watts’ Divine and Moral Songs. New Edition. 
With many fine coloured Illustrations by ROBERT BARNEs, 
GorDON Browne, R. W. MAppbox, and J. R. LEE. 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

A new edition of this old favourite. In its new dress the boys and girls 
of this generation should be attracted to read and to remember the weighty 
truths taught in these songs. 

With 


My Coloured Picture Story-Book. 
Twenty-four full-coloured page Pictures and Forty Vig- 
nettes. Comprising: Our Pretty Village ; Little Antoine 
and the Bear; Rosa, the Little Cousin from India; the 
Blackbird’s Nest. Quarto, 4s. Handsomely bound in cloth 
boards, with gilt edges. 





| 
| 


| 


| 
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pOLOURED PICTURE AND TEXT BOOKS. 


GOLOURED TEXT BOOKS. 


Our Anniversaries. A Text and a Verse.for Every 
Day in the Year. Selected and arranged by ALIcE Lana. 
Interleaved for Autographs. With a coloured Frontispiece, 
title-page, and a new design for each month. 16mo, 
35. 6d. cloth boards, limp, gilt edges. 

A unique form of birthday book, containing a selection of texts and 
verses for every day in the year. The book is interleaved for autographs, 
and will be found a very acceptable gift-book. 

Daily Texts for the Little Ones. Compiled by 
ELIZABETH THOMPSON KING. With Twelve full-page 
Illustrations, beautifully printed in Colour by EpmMunp 
Evans. Oblong 4to. 2s. cloth boards, coloured edges. 

‘A charming volume, with coloured illustrations and a very tasteful 
cover. The texts are well chosen, We are much pleased with this dainty 
gift-book.”— Churchman. 

Pearls from Deep Waters. Morning and Even- 
ing Texts for a Month. With an Introduction by D. J. 
LreGcc. Neatly printed in Colours. 1s, cloth boards. 

“This is in all respects a beautiful companion for the pocket or the 
dressing-table, and quite a novelty of its kind "—Western Daily Press. 

**A pretty little book, containing a well-chosen text, illustrated by a 
coloured picture for each morning and evening fora month, A true string 
of pearls.” —CAristian. 

Flowers from the King’s Garden. Gathered for 
the Delight of the King’s Children at Morn and Even. 
tide. 1s. cloth boards, coloured edges. 

“A dainty little book. . - Quite a gem.”—Churchman. 

“ Artistically arranged and printed.”—Christian World, 

** A tiny volume, prettily bound, ‘ The texts are preceded by a 
thoughtful essay on the spiritual significance of flowers.” — Bookseller. 
White as Snow. A Text and a Meditation for 

Each Day of the Month By Lapy Hope, of Carriden, 
Beautifully printed in colour with Floral Designs. 32mo. 
Is. cloth boards. 

** A tiny book containing texts bearing upon whiteness, and brief me:i- 
tations, each framed within white flowers, the rose, the anemone, the chry- 
santhemum, the snowdrop, and the like ; a very pretty gift.” —Guardian, 





FOUR HANDSOME ANNUAL VOLUMES. 


‘No Family or Institutional Library igs Complete without these Volumes.” 





The Annual Volume of 


THE LEISURE Hour, 


THE FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION, 
Contains 860 pages of interesting reading, with a Coloured Frontispiece, 
and numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 

It forms a handsome Illustrated Book for a CHRISTMAS or NEW 
YEAR'S PRESENT, and a most appropriate and instructive volume 
for a SCHOOL, FAMILY, INSTITUTION, SHIP, or PARISH 
LIBRARY, Price 7s. cloth ; 8s. 6d. gilt edges; 10s. 6d@. half calf. 


The Annual Volume of 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME, 


THE FAMILY MAGAZINE FOR SABBATH READING, 


Contains 828 pages, with Illustrations in Colours and numerous superior 
Wood Engravings. 

A very suitable BOOK FOR PRESENTATION. It contains a 
great variety of Interesting and Instructive Sabbath Reading for every 
Member of the Family, and is profusely Illustrated. Price 7s. cloth; 
8s. 6d. extra, gilt edges ; 10s. 6d. half calf. 





No Young Ladies’ Library should be without 
THE 


GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


The Sixth Volume of the ‘‘ Girl's Own Paper.” 
Containing 832 pages of interesting and useful reading. Stories by 
popular writers; music by eminent composers; practical papers for 
young housekeepers; medical papers by a well-known practitioner ; 
needlework, plain and fancy ; helpful papers for Chtfistian gir!s ; papers 
on reasonable and seasonable dress, etc., etc. Profusely Illustrated. 
Price 8s. in handsome cloth ; 9s. 6d. cloth extra, with gilt edges. 








Every Boy and Young Man should have 
THE 


Boy’s OWN ANNUAL. 


The Seventh Volume of the ‘Boy's Own Paper.” 
Containing 832 pages of Tales of Schoolboy Life, and of Adventure 
on Land and Sea; Outdoor and Indoor Games for every Season ; 
Perilous Adventures at Home and Abroad: Amusements for Summer 
and Winter ; and Instructive Papers written so as to be read by boys 
and youths. With many Coloured and Wood Engravings. 
Price 8s. handsome cloth ; 9s. 6d. cloth e> ‘ra, with gilt edges. 














FOUR POPULAR MAGAZINE VOLUMES. 








THE 


CHILD'S 
COMPANION 


AND 
JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR 
ANNUAL. 


Full of pretty Pictures and interestin 
reading for little folks, with a colourec 
frontispiece. 1s. 6d. coloured boards; 
2s. cloth ; 2s. 6d. cloth, full gilt. 





THE 


COTTAGER AND 
ARTISAN 


ANNUAL VOLUME. 


The Volume for Working People in 
Town and Country. Full of Large 
Pictures, forming quite a family scrap- 
book. Much of the letterpress is in 
large type. 1s. 6d. stiff cover; os. 6d. 
cloth boards, gilt. 





THE 


TRACT 
MAGAZINE 


ANNUAL VOLUME. 


First volume of the new enlarged series, 
containing a variety of interesting read- 
ing. With numerous Illustrations. 

A useful volume for loan circulation, or 
for the family, parish, district, or ser- 
vants’ library. 15. 6d. cloth boards. 





FRIENDLY 
GREETINGS. 


ILLUSTRATED READINGS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


This illustrated magazine is bound in 
half-yearly volumes. The two for 1885 
are filled with Pictures and short anec- 
dotical papers. Each half-yearly volume 
complete in itself, and profusely Illus- 
trated. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 








~ 
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The Religions Cract- Society's ist. 





NEW PRESENT DAY TRACT- 
SECOND SERIES. 44. IN COVER. 

No. 41.—Historical [Illustrations of the 
New Testament Scriptures. By the Rev. G. F. 
MACLEAR, D.D., author of ‘The Missions of the Middle 
Ages,” “‘ Evidential Value of the Holy Eucharist” (Boyle 
Lectures for 1879), etc. 

NEW BIOGRAPHICAL TRACT. 


No. 26.—William Wilberforce. By the Rev. 
S. G. GREEN, D.D. With Portrait. 1¢., or 8s. per 100, 


TRACT FOR ADVENT. 
The King is Coming. By the Rev. GrorcEe 
EVERARD, M.A. No. 70. ‘*Save the Banner” Series. 
Neatly printed on tinted paper. Price Is. 3d. per 100. 


TRACT FOR NEW YEAR. 


A Year’s Mercies, Sorrows, and Sins. By 
the late Rev. NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her 
Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland. No. 69. ‘*Save the 
Banner” Series. Neatly printed on tinted paper. Price 


35. per 100, 
NEW PACKET. 
Short Penny Biographies for the People. 


Containing: WILLIAM Cowper, WILLIAM TYNDALE, 
RICHARD BaxTeR, Dr. BUGENHAGEN, Sir DAvID 
BREWSTER, and WILLIAM CAREY. Each with Portrait. 
6d. per packet. 


NEW COLOURED CARDS. 


Packet 1.—Christmas and New Year Cards, 
Four Landscape Designs, beautifully printed. With 
bevelled gilt edges. 1s. 4a. per packet. 

2.—Christmas and New Year Cards. Floral 
Designs, exquisitely printed. Eight Cards. 1s. per packet. 

3.—Heart Cheer for the New Year. 
Designs, in Gold and Colours. Eight Cards. 15. per packet. 

4,—Greetings for Birthdays. Eight Cards 
(Same Designs as Packet 3). Is. per packet. 

5.—Birthday Cards. 
and Verses. (Same Designs as Packet 2). 
Is. per packet. 

6.—Christmas and New Year Cards. Land- 
scape Designs—Woodland, Mountain, and Sea. Four 
folding Cards. 6d, per packet. 

7.—Christmas and New Year Cards. Land- 
scape and Floral Designs. Twelve Cards. 6d. per packet. 

8.— The Gospel of Peace. Landscape and Gospel 
Designs as Packet 7. With Scripture Texts. Suited for 
use at all seasons. Twelve Cards. 6d. per packet. 

9.—Christmas and New Year Cards. Chaste 
Floral Designs. Twelve Cards. 6d. per packet. 

10.—The Lord our Righteousness. Floral 
Designs as Packet 9. With Scripture Texts suitable for 
Christmas and all seasons. Twelve Cards. 6d. per packet. 


Illustrated Books for the People. 

21. The Earl of Shaftesbury: his Life and 
Work. With Portrait and Illustrations. td. in cover. 

22. Two Ways of Looking at Things. With 
Engravings. Imperial 8vo. Id. in cover. 


23. Tied to His Wife’s Apron Strings, and 
other Readings. With Engravings. Id. in cover. 


CHEAP REPRINT. 
Enoch Roden’s Training. By Hespa STRETTON. 
With Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 2d. in cover. 





Eight Cards. 








‘Hinduism Past and Present. 





Floral | 


With appropriate Mottoes | 





NEW BOOKS. 
By J. Murray 


MITCHELL, M.A., LL.D. With an account of Recent Hindu 

Reformers, and a brief comparison between Hinduism and 
Christianity. Crown 8vo. 45. cloth boards. 

Dr. Murray Mitchell is well known as an authority on the Hindu religions 

system, and in this volume he gives a clear and interesting account of the 


beliefs and "gg of Hinduism, paying special attention to the efforts of 
modern ref work is iovended to range with Sir William Muir's 


“Mahomet and and Islam,” and Bishop Titcomb’s “‘ Buddhism Past and 
Present.” 


Everyday Life in South India; or, The Story 
of Coopooswamey. An Autobiography. With many fine 
Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6¢. cloth boards. 


RS 4 incidents in this book are true, and they give a vivid picture of native 

in the Coimbatoor district of India. No other book is in existence for 

giving English boys and girls an accurate account of how Hindu boys and 
ve and learn to take their part in the duties of life. 


Everyday Life in China ; or, Scenes along River 
and Road in the Celestial Empire. By Epwin J. DuKgs. 
With a Map and Illustrations from the author’s sketches, 
engraved by E. WHyMper. Crown 8vo. 55. cloth boards. 
A bright and lively sketch of Chinese life, character, and habits in the 


Amoy district. Mr. Dukes spent some years in China, and has given special 
a in his book to the present state of Christian work ——_ the 


The History of Israel and Judah, from the 
Sacrifice on Carmel to the Death of Jehu. By 
ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., D.D., Author of ‘The 
Temple: its Ministry and Services,” etc. Forming 
Vol. VI. of Zhe Bible History. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth 
boards. 


This volume carries on Dr. Edersheim's well-known work to the decline 
of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 7 


The Dwellers on the Nile. Chapters on the 

Life, Literature, History, and Customs of Ancient Egypt. 

By E. A. WALLIS BuDGE, M.A., Assistant in Department 

Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. With many 

Illustrations.  Sy-paths of Bible Knowledge. No. &. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 

A careful and comprehensive sketch of the Ancient Egyptians, with 


| special reference to the illustrations of the Old Testament. 


Reaping the Whirlwind. A Story of Three 
Lives. Sunflower Series. No. 6, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. cloth boards. 

A story for girls, full of incident, showing how character is formed by the 
events of life, and how in early life the seeds of future sorrow or happiness 
are sown. 

Turning Points ; or, Two Years in Maude Vernon’s 
Life. By L. C. Sitke, Author of ‘‘ Bravely Borne.” 
Forming No. VIII. of the Sunflower Series. Lilustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. ‘ 


A story for girls, illustrating the kind of self-sacrifice often needed in doing 
God's work, and the spirit in which such sacrifice should be rendered. 


Bible Tales for Infant Minds. With Forty 
full-page Illustrations, Small quarto. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 

This chemst is intended for little children. The story of each picture is 
told in two pages of large-type text, simple enough for children from six to 
ten to read for themselves. Both pictures and texts will be found helpful 
in —— that quiet talk about Bible stories which is often such a delight 
to the little ones and such a source of blessing to them. 


Berthold the Goatherd. By MARIANNE FILLEUL, 
Author of “ Ellen Tremaine,” etc, Illustrated. Imperial 
16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Phil’s Mother. By EGLanton THorne, Author 
of “The Old Worcester Jug,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 


Both Sides of the Street. An American Tale. 
With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


The Echoed Song. A Christmas Story. By 
Mrs. PROSSER, Author of *‘ Lined with Gold,” etc. Zarve 
Type Series. No. 73. With Illustrations. 15. cloth boards. 





BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. { 


Please write for the Society’s ILLUSTRATED List 
OF BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION and the SELECTED 
AND DEscRIPTIVE List OF Books. 





LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 














{ THE GOLD MEDAL of the International Health Exhibition, London, 1884, has been awarded for 


ENGER’S DIGESTIVE Zi O 1O.D 


For Infants, Children, and Invalids. Derioy the ease with which Tecan be digested and absorbed 


the ease with h which it can be 
The L < don Medical Record says :—** Undoub rtedly a great advance on 
BENGER’S FOOD is ae by Chemists, &c., in TINS at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., and 5s., or 
y_ be had direct from the Manufac turers, 


any previous attempt in this direction. We hi ave given it in very many 
___MOTTERSHEAD. & ‘CO. {S. PAINE & F. B. BENGER], MANCHFSTER._ 


cases with the most marked benefit.—It is invaluabi 
Reports by 7he Lancet and other leading Medic: ¥ Journals acc 
(THOMAS’S ¢ 
pol TH E 3 


each tin. 
C. A. RICKARDS, 
Is constructed on a graceful model for the 


MANUFACTURER OF PURE DYE 
present style of dress, the shape being perma- 


mpany 











SEWING & MACHINE SILK TWISTS, 
nently retained by a series of narrow whale- 


Also ‘‘ Imperial Knitting Silk.” Shade-Cards 
and Agents’ Names given on applicationat the Works, 

bones placed diagonally across the front, gra- 

dually curving in, and contracting the corset 


BELL-BUSK MILLS, via LEEDS. 
Original Maker of the r2yds. Penny Butt - ole Silk Twist 
on reels, and the new 2ooyds. “BELL” Reel of BLACK 
MACHINE SILK, three sizes, Stout, Medium, and Fine, all 
at the bottom of the busk, whereby the size 
of the figure is reduced, the ‘outline improved, 
a permanent support afforded, and a fashion- 
able and elegant appearance secured 





,SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE, 
Per Dozen Per Dozen, 
Children’s, 1/5 Hemstitched. 
CAMBRI Ladies .. 2/6 Ladies’ .. 3/1r 
Gents’ .. 3/8 Gents’ .. 6/9 
By Appoint- 
ments to the 
Queen and 


ALL PURE FLAX. 
Crown _Prin- POCKET 


** The Cambrics of Robinson 
cess of Ger- 


same price per ross 

London Warehouse—6, LOVE LANE, WOOD STREET, E.C 
The celebrated PATENT TAPER BUSK 
used is THE MOST SUPPLE and COM- 


FORTABLE OF ALL BUSKS. 

Inferior imitations are so numerous, that it 
is necessary to see that the name, W. THomas, 
is stamped inside the Corset. 


Ww. 
71, Queen Victoria Street 


(Late of 128 and 129, Cheapside), 
And may be purchased of Drapers and Milliners. 


LADIES SHOULD 
Ask their Draper 


THE 


7 LION 


EMBROIDERY 


TRIMMINGS. 


\@@ EXQUISITIVELY BEAUTI- 
eeeeeeeeee = FUL AND DURABLE. 


May be obtained from all Drapers. 


INDIAN MUSLIN. ALMANACKS FOR 1886. 
A IND 1A CREAM-COLOURED cOTToN musty | PHE CHILD'S COMPANION ALMANACK. 


(25 inches wide), useful for 


es — 
CURTAINS, PARCEL POST 

BLINDS ’ On receipt 
DRAPERIES, 


and Cleaver havea world- 
wide fame.” —Queen. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


c Addres on,” Belfast. 


‘ Any ri many. 
THOMAS, MMU} RES. ROBINSON and 
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Ne TO 33 iss. 
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For the Home and Sunday School. 
With Engravings and Handsome Front Page in Oil Colours, 


THE PEOPLE’S ALMANACK. 


One Penny, in a cover. 


One Penny. 


For General Distribution. Large Page Engraving. 


“SOLD MEAT A LUXURY.” 


EDWARDS’ 





45 yds. 
for 6/6 


FREE PER 


of Postal 
Order. 


PARCEL POST SHADING, &c., 
On receipt of Postal 


Order. And in COLOURS. 


Send Stamped Envelope for Patterns and Prices. 


JOHN KAY & SONS, BURNLEY WOOD 





VENABLES 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


targe. Selection from 117 Guineas to 45 Guineas. 
ON HIRE SYSTEM FROM i0/6 PER MONTH. 
C. VENABLES & Co.,, 


187 and 189, Essex Road, Islington, N. 














RIENTAL 
SAUCE 


6d. & 1s. per bottle. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Gives zest and flavour to Sours ] 
Stews, Gravies, &c. Delicious = 
Cold Meat. Chops. Steaks. Game, Fish, 


The § piquancy and flavour of this old 
established favourite Sauce is gre ay 
enhanced by its being pughly 
matured by age. It is ne ot a P Ap imita- 
tion of any other brand, but a di tinct, 
original, and genuine article, sure 
recommend itself when once tied. 

Notice. —// any difficulty ts ex 
te obtain i9 van 175 old-established Sax wig 
single bottle wilt be fowarded on re y 4 
of 8 stamps, or send a Poa Core 
name of nearest retailer. Wh & 
65, SOUTHWARK STREET, SL 


“THE PLAINEST MEAL A FEAST.” 


ced 
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ORKSHIRE RELISH. The most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


** Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious.” Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 
s ; The only Substitute for Eggs 
OODALL’S EGC POWDER. vr eee 
One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. Sold in 1d. Packets, and 6d. and ts, Tins. 
COODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. Makes Delicious 
Custards without Eggs, and at Half-Price. |n boxes, 6d. and Is. each. 
Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


For 100 Excellent and Palatable HOUSEHOLD RECIPES 
Write to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 
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losing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be presented with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth, and fully 
trated, called ‘*Goop THINGs,”’ MADE, SAID, AND DONE FOR EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. Verse mention this Magazine. 
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WSBURY & BROWN’S WHITE, souND | GOLD MEDAL, NEW ZEALAND, 1882. 
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Ai rn STS T WORLD RENOWNED 
on paeseRVan’ THE TEETH Scum 
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—— 


Stance, Chemists cnests PRE PARED er, 


Paste] Sigil 
; : Ss ED 

) CAUTION.—The only FLOUR vecr mam Flaysunee 

‘genuine is JEWSBURY In Tins and Packets. 


= = AND BROWN’S. SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Pots 1/6 and 2/6. All Chemists. 60 YEARS IN USE. 



































SPECIAL SETS OF CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS. 


BOU MAGIC LANTERN AND SLIDES. —Magnificent assortment of Drums, Flag THE ZOETROPE, OR WHEEL 
Glass Balls, Reflectors, Candles, Figures, Lan- | | OF LI : : 
tems, Fruit, Fancy Boxes, &c. Carriage free, | fl fh LIFE, Showing figures with 
1S. 3d., 35., 5S. 6d., ES., 27S., 425. Well assorted life-like movement Mos ~ 7 
Packets of Gold, Silver, Gelatine, and Coloured 1 cl ever invented. P . ne 
Papers for decorations, free, 1s. 2d., 2s. 8d ‘ eo — 
ss. «i. Artificial Christmas Trees, 1s. 3d., 3 with sets of moving figures, 1s. 3d. and 
5s. od., 10s. 6d., and ox: xd 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 
CARDS. The best value ever offered. 
Fifty good cards post free 1s. 1d. Twenty-four 
magnificent gold and coloured cards, many 
costing 4d, and 6d. each, post free 2s, 2d., really worth 10s. 6d 
We guarantee the most perfect satisfaction 


THE CHAMPION 
WRESTLERS. The most 


SCOTCH BAGPIPES. The 
greatest Novelty out. The rage of the 
Season, Miniature Bagpipes. Warranted 
to play. Post free x Thre for 2s, 6d 














THE KENSINGTON MAGIC 
LANTERN AND SLIDES. A 


Tiere cannot possibly be any better present during the black japanned Magic Lanter, fitted 


winter, or any better outlay of money, than fora Magic - : . : 
em and Slides. They amuse, instruct, and while laughable, amusing, ind slide , : Ke : ne tens and 6 
away many a long evening, which otherwise would be dull wonderful invention ever F _ hae ’ ~ hy om 6d. 
and insipid. We specially lay ourselves out for these | These figures wrestle and aoa éa Econer Gall mperic 
foods, and have done so for years past. Gd  § ne 





scrummage up, down, and 
round about in the most 
natural and exciting manner 
= Post free rs. 2d. Monster 


This season we have eclipsed all our previous efforts, and | 
fier a challenge to any house in the world to give the | 
value and quality for money that we do, 

This year, without any additional charge whatever, all 
Our sets are provided with best Mineral Oil Lamps (burning 
paraffin or crystal oil) nd giving three times the brilliancy 

hat the oid fashioned colza oil lamps as given 
by other makersdo. Calland see these sets if you possibly 


THE KENSINGTON MODEL 
STEAM DANCING NIGGER. 
Greatest fun and excitement ever known, 
The Nigger will dance by steam for one 
hour at each operation. Strong metal 
Boiler, heavy brass Fly Wheel, brass 
Supports and Uprights, Tripod Stand, 
Dancing Platform, Crank Movements, 
Bra Man Hole, and Nigger complete, 
Carriage free 2s. o& 


THE MYSTERIOUS PUZZLE 
PURSE. A wonderful trick purse ; 


will contain mone No one can ossibly 


y very superior, 1s. 8d, | 


THE KENSINGTON AMA- 
TEUR PRINTING APPARA- 
TUS. For Cards, Note-paper, 
Bill-heads, &c. Strong wooden 
press, assortment of type, ink, 


No. 1 set comprises Best English Magic Lantern, brass | 


tor, set of 12 pictures illustrating Views and Nursery 
ale, 60 Comic Figures, 2 Comic Moving Slides, 2 Moving 
Lever Slides, 2 Slides for Chinese Fireworks, 2 Moving | 
Panorama Slides, and 1 Revolving Slide Man Swallowing | 
. 8t pictures Im all. Price ali complete, 10s. 6d. Shows 





Nein mie dabber, and mplet 
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| 
4 3 feet diameter picture on the screen. Carriage free 2s, 9d. Much larger 







y. 
open it but the owner. Beautifally made in 






0, 2contains a Similar assortment of Slides to the above, il | m sizes, 35. od., ss., 8s. 6d., ros. Gd., — 
Only in a larger size and with a No. 2 Magic Lantern. Price | | | NM x5S., and 25s | coloured velvets, an 1 ornamented with gold 
complete, 14s. 6d. Shows a 4 feet picture on the screen, | NWA . a cord. Post free 14 stamps 


No. 3, larger size. Very suitable for special present. 
Price 21s. Shows a 5 feet picture on the screen REAL WORKING MODEL 


7 THE AMATEUR'S FRET- 











bottle No, 4,a very superior set. Throws 6 feet picture Specially STEAM LOCOMOTIVE. The 
apt made for the present season, owing to the immense success Ajax, strong Boiler, 4 flanged Brass | SAW OUTFIT, comprising 
HERE. of the 3 other sizes last year, Price 33s. No. 5, sos. No. 6, 708. Wheels, Safety Valve, Starting Lever, wood steel freteaw, fame 
ir to Soups Special Chemically-prepared Oil, od. and is. 6d. per bottle. Steam Pipes, and 2 powerful Cylinders, X* “ Me ir . = ee “aa 
cious in * * j carriage free 7s. 6d., or with best Steam ment of saws, on cramp, ies, 
— Fish. yy ws ar, MAGIC = CLOCKWORK —o~ 2 Whistle, 8s. 6d. The Kensington, a bradawl, and patterns complete, 
a t MICE. Either White or | simile rmodel, but in brass and copper, very beautiful, 13s., Carriage free 3s. Nickel plated 4s 
ur of this old ‘A Black, Best quality only. When | or larger size on 6 wheels, 21s. Bet “ j ae -™ 
ce is greatly wound up run all about a room or THE sTU. etter quality, with drill and bits, ss, 
{ thoroughly table, causing roars of laughter and DENT’S Mi. 
a cheap imita- Q consternagion. Post free 14d. - 
put a distinct, eet “~ d Rats, double size, 20d. Clockwork 12 CROSCOPE GRAND ILLUSTRATED WINTER CATA- 
ticle, sure t nated i: Cats, Dogs, Lions, Tigers, Horses, =| . and Objects. | LOGUE. Over 500 Illustrations, 60 Pages, post 
etried. Goats, Stags, Rabbits, Squirrels, Chickens, Ducks, and = ———_ Fo Hasobtainedhigh- | free one stamp. Novelties of every description, Conjuring 
is experienced onrtowes. post free 14 stamps each. Large Ducks, Horses, = = ~ class award at | Tricks, Chemicals, Clockwork and Christmas Toys, Cards, 
ished Sanct,@ Smibuses, Jockeys, Bears, Rhinoceroses, Carriages, | various Exhibitions, A strong, powerful microscope, mag Games, &c., &c. Special Illustrated Catalogue of Magic 
ded on recep Sheep, Lions, Tigers, Hyenas, Wild Dogs, Rabbits, or | nifying many thousands of times, with 200 beautiful object Lanterns and Slides, 3d. Specia! Illustrated Catalogue of 
Post Card fm ats, post free cod shells, stones, insects, &c. Carriage free 2ocd. Model Steam Engines and Parts of Engines, 3d, 





Wholesae~ 
EET, S.E. 

















J. THEOBALD & COMPANY, Wholesale Manufacturers 
(ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS), 
6 & 7, BATH PLACE, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 





J. THEOBALD «a= COS. SPECIALITIES. 

















Wrapper 




















| and nutritious Foes, but a powerful aid to ‘the 








GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE. 





en «Hanby,. 
pie ‘Perfécted JK 


CODLIVER OlL 


“Is as nearly tasteless as ( _ L ey Oil = be. —Lan 
* Has almost the delicacy oil. tt Medical Fos urnal, 
* No nauseous cructations % nae Py swallowed Ved: poo apes ress 
It can be borne and lige — by the most delicate; is the ly oil which does not 
“repeat ;" and for these reasons the most efficacious ki ae in use, in apsuled bottles 
only, at 15. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4 ~ i andgs. Sa af owes whe 


BYNIN, Liquid Malt, an a valuable adjunct to 


Cod-Liver Oil, being not only a highly-conc entr ated 
digestion of all starchy and 
farinaceous matters, rendering them easy of assimilation by the most en- 
feebled invalid. Byn1n ‘ being liquid is entirely free from the inc sonvenient 
treacle-like consistence of ordinary Malt Extract; it is very palatable, and 
possesses the nutritive and peptic properties of malt in perfection. It isa 
valuable remedy in Consumption and Wasting Diseases 


IN BOTTLES AT 1s, 9d. EACH. 





A Pure, Soluble Dry Soap, in fine powder. So ‘ 
Water. Lathers Freely in Hard Water—Cold W. 
—Soft Water—Hot Water. Packets, id. and upwa 


se Use it Every Day. For Clothes, Linen, Kni 
Forks, Dishes, Saucepans, & all Domestic Washin 





“Gives a mirror-like surface to the grate, and for cleanliness and 
economy excels all others.”—Vide “Lady's Pictorial.” 


JAMES 
DOME | 
BLACK LEAD: 


Ey JAMES & SONS, Sole Makers, Plymouth. 


RICHEST CUSTARD! WITHOUT aes 
BIRD'S *:.-:..... 

CUSTARD 
Sens, Birmingham, POWDEI 


of address, the new and enlarged _ edition 


POST “PASTRY AND SWEETS.”"—A 
Work containing Practical Hints 


Sold every- 
where 

in 6d. and Ils 
Boxes. 


Alfred Bird and 








The New Seasons Teas have Arrived. 








hd. 
2°: =. a es = = 

















are supplied at the Wholesale Price. Are for- 
warded carriage paid to al! parts. Price /8 to 
8/- per lb. Write for Samples and contrast with 
any other, ELLIS DAVIES & CO., 44, Lord 








Street, LIVERPOOL. 








Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes 
WARNING ! 


When you .ask for 
Reckitts 
Blue 


See that you get it! 
As bad Qualities are often substitute 








R. K. BURT AND CO., PRINTERS, FETTER LANE, CITY, 








